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The Thrill o’ 


Just ahead you hear the rumble 
of the rips. A stroke of the paddle 
carries you into the dancing 


water. Your canoe is alive to 
every pressure of the blade. The 
banks of the stream flash by. The 
breeze sings as it tosses your hair. 
A moment of excitement, then you 
shoot into the widened river and 
rest on placid waters. 


Or in the magic of the moon, 
with the only girl, the lake like 
a mirror, and the only sound the 
ripple of the water as it breaks 
across the bow—canoeing is the 
sport of sports. 


White Water 


And an “Old Town” is the 
canoe of canoes. For “Old Towns” 
are the heritage of the old-time 
master canoe-builders—the 
Indians. Improved by ‘‘Old 
Town” craftsmen, yet all “Old 
Town Canoes” are patterned after 
real Indian models. 


They are the easiest canoes to 
paddle. They are the fastest, 
lightest, steadiest and strongest 
canoes made—and the lowest 
priced. “Old Town Canoes” are 
$54 up from dealer or factory. 
An “Old Town’’ will last you 
for years. 


The new, complete 1922 catalog shows all models 


in full colors. 


Write for one today. It is free. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 424 Main Street, 
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If You Buy Direct — 
From the Factory — 


Or— Would You 
Prefer to Pay $100? 


Latest Model | 
Oliver 9 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


We want you to be your own salesman 
and save the $50.50 that it would cost us 
to sell you an Oliver. 

We'll just ship the Oliver from the 
Factory direct to your office or home. 
Keep it for five days. Use it as if it were 
your own. See if you agree that it is the 
finest typewriter obtainable, regardless 


of price, 
Easy Terms 


Then if you want to buy it, send us 
$49.50 cash, or if you wish to pay in in- 
stallments, send us $3 after trial, then $4 

month until $55 is paid. (It costs us 

0 to carry your account for fourteen 
months.) 

If you decide against it, ship it back at 
our expense. We even refund the out- 
going transportation charges. You do not 
risk a penny during the trial. 

If you decide against it, then you'll 
have to pay $50.50 extra for having a 
salesman come and coax you, 


Save Half! 


We'd be compelled to price the Oliver 
at $100, as we did for over 20 years, if we 
still maintained an army of traveling 

esmen and agents. And if we operated 
Costly branches in over 50 cities. 

ut now we sell the identical $100 Oli- 
Ver for half, solely because we deal direct 


with the buyer and there are no middle- 
men. 

You get for $49.50 what you'd other- 
wise pay $100 for. Remember, we offer 
a brand new machine, fresh from the fac- 
tory, our latest and finest model, the fa- 
mous No. 9. Over 900,000 Olivers have 


been sold. 
Ask Yourself 


“Which for me? $100 or $49.50? Dol 
care to pay double? Wouldn’t I rather be 
my own salesman and save the $50.50? 
Then I'll mail the coupon now.” It brings 
EITHER a Free Trial Oliver or Further 
Information. Check which, v 

Canadian Price, $79 


the OLIVER sipewster Gmoons 


734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





a 
then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- 
main in you until fully paid for. If I make 
settlement at end of trial period I am to deduct 
ten per cent and remit to you 

If I decide not to kee 
4 qour expense at the en 
J shipping point is 
Z Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
J me your book—‘“The High Cost of Typewriters 
i —The Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe cata- 
@ log and further information. 


4 Name 

i Street Address 
5 Oty 
8 Occupation or 
lease eee eeeeeeseeee 


49.50. 
it, I will ship it back at 
of five days. 
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PAN’S WIFE. Complete Novelette . Winston Bouvé 


She had said of him that he was “utterly sweet and joyous and gay; the most 
radiant sort of person to live with—Pan!” But she was Pan's wife—and mortal. 


INVOCATION. Verse ‘ ‘ . P : . Robert Hillyer 
SOME ONE. Short Story . . ; : . Sophie Kerr 


“Men, they are not as women are, madame, ” the littl Frenchwoman had said. 
“They are more strong and more weak.” And that was her code when life exacted 
from her one of the biggest sacrifices it can ask. 


FIRST CROCUS. Verse. ‘ ; : . Grace Hazard Conkling 
THE HEAD-HUNTERS. Short Story. ‘ . Hughes Cornell 


“Head-hunter!"’ Alexine had overheard some one call her in the luxurious club 
dressing room. And right then she made up her mind to renounce not only the 
smart set with which she played around, but also the man she loved. 


EXACTING. Verse. ; ; . é . Jessica Nelson North 

THE MOON OUT OF REACH. Serial ° . Margaret Pedler 
Third installment of the biggest serial of the year. 

QUARRY. Short Story ° . Jessie Henderson . 


They were hunted creatures, both of them—the big game he slew in Africa and 
the woman he loved at home. 


LONDON. Verse . : ‘ ; : ‘ . Charles Hanson Towne 
THE WOMAN HATER. Two-part Story . - Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


He hated women—and yet the mysterious garden gate which hid the home of a 
well-known actress opened to his key. 
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Chateaubriand: the Inconstant. 
GEISHA GIRL. Verse , ; d . Margaret E. Sangster 
THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE TRACK. Short.Story Alice L. Tildesley 


Because the lives of several people had been lived for a while on “the wrong 
side of the track” there were complications when Nicholas Dalroy returned to town. 


APRIL. Verse . ‘ P ; ; . . Harry, Lee 

POOR MAN! Short Story . . Austin Wade . . 
Ralph Irwin had a definite “line” ‘with ‘the girls whom he met. Dorothy Hallor 
was the first real victim of his insincerity. And she never quite forgot. 

IN APPRECIATION OF TEA. Verse . 2 . Barbara Hollis 

IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES . ° “ - Dorothy Parker 
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HOUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. 
Many are petting more than this. Some are opening 
garages of their own. Why don’t you get into the 
auto game too? Men in other lines with a little mechan- 
ical ability have doubled their earnings after getting into 
the fascinating field of auto construction and repairing. 
Ten times the number of men now engaged in the busi- 
ness are needed. Fine, big pa ing jobs are waiting for 
men who “know” to fillthem. R below and find out how you can fit 


yourself to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs in your spare ym 
without going away from home at a cost of only 10¢ a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for an expensive course 
that will take you away from home. 
You can learn the auto game at a cost 
of one-tenth the expense of going away 
toschool. You don’t have to serve an 
apprenticeship either. Use spare time 

phd and keep right on with your pres- 

This Library of Automobile 

Brgnecting and Tractor Information 
will make an expert = of you and fit 
you for the biggest kind of job. It is 
in six thick volumes, with 2600 pages 
and 2300 pictures, plans, diagrams and 
Bloeprints, etc. Every part of every 
well known car is explained 
teach you everything the best auto 
schools teach. 
Fifteen great auto engineers prepared 
these money-making books for men 
tke you. You don’t have to know a thing about cars 
to understand them. Every page is written in plain, 
everyday language and they n right at the begin- 
ting. With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 
tership in our society. You can write our engineers 


ay time and get their help on any proposition on Everything About Autos 


which you get stuck. We Motor Con- 
Sears 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Classified Advwvertisi 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Automobiles— Coatinued 


Short Stories and Phot 





= A Sone Baas oppor- 
Ray. travel. Cc. TF. 
Tnawig, 436 Westover Ibutlding. Kansas 





ae 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 

sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 

_ Salaries; expenses. American For- 
Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


AUTO OWNERS WANTED to use and 
introduce our new bg and 5 
Guaranteed Cord and Fabric Tires. Make 
big money, part or full time, Free Tires 
for your car, Write quick for special 

offer and low wholesale prices. 

Renita you to ~~ Me tle adv. 
liable Tire bber 35th St. 
Michigan Ave., * Det 350. *Gnicago, In, 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absol ately 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants agents 
to sell work and dress oniste direct to 
wearer. Big values. Exclusive patterns. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Farm Lands 


LANDSEEKERS! Opportunity awaits 
ie in ae ee. 20, 40, 80 acre tracts only 
In- 

for 


Fre 
X71285, First Natl. 





rite booklet 
Swigart Land Co. e Bank 
Bidg., Chicago. 





DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel. Excellent Borctunlty. Experience 
ry. Particulars ree. Write, 
American Detective System, 1968 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


WE RE ARE YOU IN BUSINESS, furnish- 
ing everything; men and women $30 to 100 
our ‘ac- 

tories’ anywhere. Booklet fr Ww. ai 
Ragsdale. Seewer 29, East Orange, 'N N. = 


ia MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
owner buys gold iniisle for his auto. 
charge $1.50, make $1. 
easy. Write for 
ples. ican 

170, East Orange, 











= 
You 

Ten orders daily 
ethotions and free 
om Co., Dept. 





AG to $200 a Week. } id ~ 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for 
Office Wind Am — can do nt Bie 
dem. Liberal general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 4317 x. Clark St., Chi- 





SELL __vest-pocket ogy 
chemical-felt works wond 
lass clear 24 hours. 
days. Security 
Toledo, Ohio. 


THOSE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT or 
wishing to increase it income, com- 
municate with Cossteuees Commercial 
Agency, Jamestown, N. Y. 


oy A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! 
pad to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 
onths’ spare-time study. Splendid oppor- 
tunitiee Position guaranteed or money re- 
ri for Free Booklet CN-28, 

Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 


cleaner; 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 














BE A DETECTIVE or Finger Print Ex- 
pert. oppor Write Wag- 
ner, 186 East 79th, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to 
goods 7 distribute 

consume 90 cents 
for full particulars, 
Co., 5729 American Bidg., 


= ) nog 
Week 
book 





advertise our 


ica: 
Cincinnati, 
$40.00 TO 


Ohio. 
$150.00 





wi arn, Pre 
Mik rd for "ult particula: 
Arts tute pt. 127, 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


$133-$192 MONTH 
Mail Clerks. 

ay sure. 
Rochester, N 


FIREMEN, Brakemen, Baggagemen, 
tric Motormen, conductors, Sleeping car 
and train porters (colored) ailroads 
everywhere $140-$200. 915 Railway Bureau, 
East St. Louis, a 

START Little “Mail Order Business any- 
where. Home employment evenings. Every- 
Shing furnished. Send 10 cents for Mail 

rder Samples and Instructions. 
Willams. 72 Cortlandt Street, 


Witherspoon 





. Become Railway 
List positions free. Write 
yee Institute, Dept. B-2, 





Elec- 





Charles 
New York. 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, 
chanics, Repairmen, 
_, current issue. 
structive information on overhauling, 
on troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, etc. wer 120 pages, illustrated. 
Bend for free A 


cony today femepie 
Digest, 530 Butler idg., Cincinnati 





Garagemen, 








Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 

experience unnecessary; particulars 

for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 - 
Grange, Ind 








WOMEN—GIRLS. Become Millinery De- 
signers. Earn $125 month. Sample lessons 
free. Write immediately. Fr: anklin. Institute, 
Lept. A-822, Rochester, N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 
INVENTORS desiring to 





secure 


d 
ie patentable 


we. ae Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 





PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson 


E. Coleman, 
eg Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
. & 


Washington, 





PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. Correspondence, solicited 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington. 


Copyright, fore- 





INVENTIONS WANTED. 
alty for ideas. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash or Roy- 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, 





INVENTORS: If you have an invention 
and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patent, ay to Inventors & 
Engineers Consulting Co., P. O. Box 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. 


Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
etch and description for free opinion of 
its patentable nature. Highest references. 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor 4 wrens & Co., 767 Ninth, Wash- 
ington, D. 





Personal 





DO You want success? 
ond, be happy? 


To win Brigade 
Wonderful results. ‘“‘Suc- 
Lend and Personality sketch 
Thomson-Heyw 


for 10e 
‘and rthdate. 300 
Chronicle. Bidg., San Francisco. 





ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life’s Story. 
Send birth date and dime for trial reading. 
ee presteent St.. 33—74 Kansas City, 

ASTROLOGY. Send 
formation for reliable 

oe oldest astrologer, 

One year’s future 


dime and birth in- 
scientific test to 
Box 102, Buffalo, 
one dollar. 





YOUR HOROSCOPE covering full year 35 
cents. Includes extensive reading, valuable 
daily guide, large pictorial chart, and spe- 
cial forecasts for each month Se 
complete. ry it! Money back 
satisfied. Give birthdate Address 
Daniels, Flatbush Btation. ‘Box 32, Brook- 
lyn, . 





Shorthand 


SHORTHAND—Best 

learn in 5 hours; speed with easy practice. 

roof lessons, brochure free. King In- 
stitute, EB-26. Station F. New York. 





practical system, 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS and, . 


Book and plans 
dicate (408), ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: — 
any one for suitable ideas. rie 
ary; complete outline Free, 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


FREE to writers—A wonderful little 
of money-making hints, suggestio: 
the A B C of successful oes © ~ 
writing Absolutely Free. 
‘Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, 


Auburn, ‘x 
WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Pia 
are wanted for publication. Lite: 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for 
Producers; also stories. Submit man 
pz if a beginner, write for Free P’ t 

tails. Harvard Company, &. 
Francteco. J 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of P 
80) 














WRITERS : MA N SCRIPTS H 
markets suggested, $1 per thousan 
Author’s Bureau, West Webster, N, 


AUTHORS: FREE BOOK on 
writing and marketing. Successful 
plays, Box 43, Des Moines, Ia. 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE A SONG POEM, law, 
Home, Comic or any subject. 

and guarantee — 

words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 


Block, Chicago. 
Si 0h 
Dickens — Chicago. 
SONGWRITERS! Learn of the 
demand for songs suitable for d 


the opportunities greatly changed 
offer new writers Cy ge only 
G 








HAVE you SONG POEMS 
best proposition. A Hibbeler, 





ate 


criticism and ad . 

pose music, secure copyright and 
free publication or outright sale 
| ed Studios, 304 Gaiety 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
We revise poems, compose music 
antee to secure gran on ro 
a New York music publi 
Chief Composer and Lyric Editor is as 
writer of national reputation 
written many big ing -hits. 
copies of his songs neve been 
can write the words for a song if 
so now. Subm n 
subject. Send . not 
Broadway Composing Studios, 1500 
gerald Building, New York City. n* 
WRITE the words for a song. 
your song-poems to us. We — 
proposition. Investigate our 
you sign a contract. Our tnleh 
wrote the Greatest Ballad Success) 


way, Dept. 706, New York. 

WANTED—Orig inal 
Send for our free 
Write The Words For a Song 
man, “CO 





Ideas 
let, “ 


night in Dreamland,’’ Me 
Sweetheart,’’ ‘Dreaming of Old 
is our chief composer. The 
songs have run into the millio 
ideas or song poems for free 
advice, on any subject. We comp 
secure copyright, and print. 
Music Company, Suite 109, 920 34 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“Let 





Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and 
red 


Cu t Home. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomae | 
ing, Washington, D. 
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“Weekly Pay 
‘Voucher 


nee Oa tate 


to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show Yoo How FREE 


O the average man the $10,000-a- year job is 

only a dream. Yet today there are a_ surprising 

number of men earning five figure salaries who 
were merely dreaming of them a short while ago. 
The secret of their success should prove a startling 
revelation to every ambitious man who has ever 
aspired to get inte the $10,00U-a-year class. 

There is nothing different about the man whose 
salary runs into five figures. He is made of the 
same stuff as you and I, For example, take J. P. 
Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few short years ago 
he was a police officer earning less than $1,000 a 
year. Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month—more than $12,000 a year. >, W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a_ railroad employe 

a , small salary—last month his earnings were 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Read These Amazing Mr. 


Seeries of Sussess Campbell and the others 
whose letters you see on 
this page are all success- 
ful salesmen. They have 
stepped into the $10,000-a- 
year class—and they 
sold goods before! 
15 se to wetieve, thet 
ow selling g success cou come 
(Qe quickly and easily. Yet it 
cured me my posl-i was all amazingly simple! 
-| Ask them the secret of their 
sudden success. They will 
tell you they owe it to the 
National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Assoviation. This is an 
organization of top-notch 
salesmen and sales managers 
formed expressly for the pur- 
pose of training men to sell 
and helping them to geod 
selling positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men from 
all walks of life and made 
them Master Salesmen—it 
has lifted them out of the 
rut and shown them the way 





Overstreet, Mr. 


1 Now Earn 3 
mn as High as $100 


I took your course two years 
Was earning $15 a week 


arwick Ave., 


years for’ he pet ay 


q Prise fe > rch RY 
ped ¢ two weeks curing 
. W. Campbell, 








Please mention this magazine 


to magnificept earnings, to 
big selling positions. 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master the 
secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. What- 
ever your experience has been—whatever you may 
be doing now—whether or not you think you can 
sell—just answer this question: Are you ambitious 
to earn $10,000 a year Then send me your name 
quick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga- 
tion that you can easily become a Star Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. 8. 
will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business, See how easily you 
ean learn this fascinating, big’ pay profession at 
home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you, 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow—write us today. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


meme nr ee ee me ee ee 
National Salesmens Training Association 
Dept, 4-D, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my r free 
book “‘A Knight of the Grip’’ and full information jw 34 the ™. 8. 


fascinating careers and 


T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
Name . 


Street 


ererese wer eer eet Orreerreerrrrer rrr retires ir rir) 


City 


when answering advertisements 





aruauae SECTION 
40,000 Opportunitie 
In Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried me 
and women; past experience unnecessary; we 
train you by mail and put you in touch with? 
big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting wo 
quick advancement; perma= 7 
nent. Write for Free Book,” 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY." 
Lewis Hotel Training School, © 
Room 4322, Washington, D. Gq. 








OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hourin your spare 

time writing show cards. Quic and easily} 
learned by our new simple methed. o canvass ’ 
or soliciting, we teach you how, and guarantee 


$100.00 a Week || | itencitir scarce os 
c AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL] Py 
He Doubled His Pay 240 Ryrie Building, ' 


and now enjoys the comforts and pleasures TORONTO CANAD 
of a real income 


Why not double your pay? Thousands of our Does The Socket Chafe Your Stu P. 


students have done it and thousands more will do it. 
‘ou can be one of them. Do not think for a moment Ws, eR SO ROS wens 


it “ pull aye brings success and real —far > 
from Iti ore nt the big oppe unity coll bene Buchstein’s Vv can 


for 
right time comes t wo it. The ar 
who have for ere ready when 
their main r came, Your main A “t00, will come. 


Are you ready for it? Gearanteed 5 Years. 


one the | Empty Lot? 




















{You Can be the Man “Who Knows” peat feg 


We will show you ho how. Wahout loss to you of a sin- handi : 

I sber of men in n inveach of ‘of the positions listed Torte ayree Srey, 
ir of men 1e@ . 
Beto rou, ro seer eo because in We want quick. size of 


against the Job you KRAUTH & REED, Dept4td 


Ses. worm help You get ft cqupon against, the Job you 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G4192. _ Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G4192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Bend me full information on how the PROMOTION PLAN 
will help me win promotion in the job checked. 


MASONIC TEMPLE cHicaee 
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Send 
no 
Money 


Pay Postman on arrival 


Keep one of these 
brand-new safety 
automatic pistols in 
home and be 
fully protected 
against burglars, thieves and 
hold-up men. It's a terrible 
fright to wake up in the night 
hear noises downstairs or 
in the next room—and realize 
r neglect has left you wholly 
INPROTECTED. Oneof these 
revolvers will fully protect you. 
Shoots quick. Just eu trigger. 
Each shot cupemaieg ay e so ear- 
tridge and reloads. UBLE 
SAFETY and R aoe 
* Pn pyreet™ against accidents. 
rip, accurate aim, 
ve steel gunmotel finish, 
ited barrel, checkered 
tridges, compact, lies 
~ bulge out pocket. 
makes of A 
TRIDGES: Fine for target practice. 


Send No Money 


Order one of these bargains today. 
after examination or back. 


Postman 


75 
and 


Postage 


No. 158 is 25 cal., 75 
shots. Regular price 
$22.60. Our price. — 
0. 658. 32 cal. automatic mili- 
os 10 shot, extra 
mag. FREE. 19 sho 
all. Special price 


No. 4158. 2. calibre, genuine 
imported t . Don’t be we saened 
by a gun that "looks like a & 
automatic. We are selling t 
wonderful world-famed gun at 
such ridiculously low prices 
because of our ability to purchase 
in quantities. The Luger shoots 
9 shots. Has automatic magazine 
ejector. oO Sei — epromge 50 
safety attac 
Extra Value "C Gus 
special price, while 
they last, only 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 
Write clearly name, address and 
no cash. We ship by return mail. 





No. of Automatic you 
Pay on arrival our price, plus postage. 


PARAMOUNT TRADING CO. 


34 WEST 28th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
acigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
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CHAPTER I. 


RS. RUPERT KRUGER was 
M giving a tea. It was an ex- 
tensive affair, well manned, 
and pleasantly bohemian. Rum was 
served in the spode cups, and no one 
thought of forgoing flirtation or chatter 
during the young Russian’s perform- 
ance on the piano. Every one, includ- 
ing the hostess herself, had so settled 
down to the informal gayety of the 
afternoon that the fair-haired girl who 
came very late stood ungreeted and 
alone, stranded in the big, crowded 
room. She looked about her in dismay, 
flushed like a charming child when the 
very good-looking young fellow who 
seemed to be holding court near the 
door detached himself from his noisy 
group and strolled over to where she 
stood. 

“Shall I help you dig up our de- 
linquent hostess,” he offered, smiling 
down at her. “I’m Peter Chartrie, in- 
cidentally.” 

She was amazingly fair, with apple- 
blossom skin, and hair the color and 
texture of corn silk. He had never 
seen such delicacy of coloring except 
in young, blond children. His artist 
fingers itched for a pallet. 


“And I’m Julia Granis.” 
him her slim hand. 

He laughed happily. He had the 
most beautiful, warm, brown eyes. 

“IT should have known it! Do you 
know that I’m scheduled to fall madly 
in love with you? Bella vows that you 
will be my doom!” The beautiful eyes 
were flecked with light; sunbeams danc- 
ing across brown brook water. “And 
I can always rely on her nice percep- 
tion!” ‘ : 

Chartrie could establish a basis of 
romantic flirtation at the beginning of 
things that afterward served him well. 
For a flirtation that is obviously tagged 
as such, and nothing more, imperils no 
man, And if it is sufficiently flavored 
with romance, it can lead up tq any 
climax—the theme of the immortal 
comedy in the hands of a skillful 
director. 

“Can you?’ 


She gave 


’ 


she asked innocently as 
they threaded their way through the 


gay company. He seemed to know 
people on all sides, as many: men as 
pretty or vivacious women. “It’s sweet 
of you, and ever so flattering to Bella, 
but can you afford to—imperil yourself 
prematurely ?” 

He could not detect any mischief in 





. 
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her very blue eyes, or in her soft little 
voice. He chuckled. Charming little 

minx! 
-- “TI never imperil myself, prematurely 
or otherwise,” he assured her. It was 
perfectly true. “But you'll admit that 
we've made a propitious start. Here we 
are, very good friends already, with all 
the opportunities for privacy that a very 
public place offers at our immediate 
disposal. When if luck herself hadn’t 
beguiled me into standing by the door 
ten minutes ago, and if you hadn't 
worn that very seductive hat—it is 
seductive—we mightn’t even have been 
inittoduced !” 

Chartrie had an irresistible, imper- 
tinent sort of gayety, a careless grace 


of speech and manner, a debonair as-° 


surance with all women—and men, too 
—that made him beloved wherever he 
went. One could not but admire the 
bold and joyous spirit that shone in his 
dancing eyes, that animated his mobile 


good looks, and lent a happy daring 
to the lips that could and did utter such 


audacities. His gayety was infectious. 
The girl beside him caught its sparkle, 
warmed to its glow. And she found 
herself triumphantly borne off—not to 
Mrs. Kruger, but to an intimate corner 
of the dining room, where tea had been 
in full swing an hour before. She was 
well worth appropriating, Chartrie 
thonght. He couldn't take his eyes from 
the spun honey of her hair. 

He knew already, of course, that she 
painted—exceedingly well, according to 
Pella—and that she lived and worked 
in a barn of a studio far over in the 
Fast Thirties. And that she was de- 
lightful to took at. Bella was never 
afraid of carelessly, exaggeratedly 
harping on another woman’s beauty. 
3ut he was used to Mrs. Kruger’s en- 
thusiasms, and he assuredly had not ex- 
pected her newest protégée to prove so 
charming. 

This girl had more than prettiness 
and naiveté; she was no fool, in spite 


‘guessed, was recently acquired. 


of the ingenuousness betrayed by her 
little air of sophistication which, he 
And 
he sensed from her interest in the color- 
ful crowd that shifted kaleidoscopically 
across their vision, in the other room, 
from her bright, roving eyes and her 
eager, perfect little mouth,-so ready for 
gay words and laughter, that she too 
craved glamorous adventure. Lord, but 
she was lovely! 

“Look here!” he broke in upon her 
happy description of—a des Artistes 
ball. “Will you let me do a pastel of 
you? .You know, of cours®, that your 
coloring’s perfect. Your hair and 
flesh tones and eyes are matchless. 
You're so marvelously fair! Greuze 
himself couldn’t do you justice. I 
can't, of course, but if you'll let me take 
a shot at it—you’re so utterly ex- 
quisite!” he stammered. 

For an amazing moment his glibness 
had forsaken him. 

She colored beautifully, shyly, under 
his ardent eyes. 

“I’m enormously complimented, of 
course. I saw some of your pastels at 
last month’s exhibit.” 

“You dear!” murmured Chartrie, just 
touching her ungloved hand. 

Some one laughed, a laugh that held 
a silver mock, a laugh that startled them 
both, for they -had been singularly 
oblivious, for a space, of the people who 
drifted past them. It belonged to Bella 
Kruger herself who, now that her 
crowd was thinning out, could hunt 
up the few people she really liked or 
abandon the coterie of her intimates at 
will. 

She was a handsome creature, this 
woman whom the great old violinist 
had found singing in some _ shoddy 
French café ten years before, and mar- 
ried. She had something more than 
dilapidated good looks, gray-green eyes 
people called “irresistible” for want of 
a better word, and deeply black hair 
that grew beautifully up from her white 
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temples. It was her own dynamic 
charm, and not Rupert’s money or 
great name, that had taken her to the 
top of the steep social incline. For great 
names are soon forgotten, and it had 
been nearly two decades since Rupert 
Kruger and his violin were heralded 
from coast ta-coast; and his money— 
money that had come to him from his 
rich Austrian forbears—was a common 
enough thing among the rich and mighty 
and otherwise elect with whom the 
singer chose to consort. And having 
gained the guarded heights, she forsook 
them, and their impregnable safety, for 
the valley from which she hdd come; 
for that dangerous, fertile country 
called Bohemia. It was her own coun- 
try, after all, and these gay, noisy 
people who filled her home to-day— 
and many other days, to her gentle old 
husband’s dismay—were her people. 
She was as happy among them as she 
was anywhere. At least, they never 
failed to amuse her. 

She seemed to find the discomfiture 
of the debonair “Peter distinctly amus- 
ing. The mock of her mirth still glis- 
tened in her eyes as she spoke to him. 

“It’s unkind to tear you away, Peter, 
but you’re wanted in the other room.” 

“The devil!” He looked up blankly. 

“No!” Mrs. Kruger laughed softly. 
“Only Nell Follansbee.” 

“It's an even toss, at that.” He 
grimaced. “I say, Bella, Miss Granis 
is going to pose for me. You promised, 
you know!” 

Sella arched her delightful brows. 

“And meanwhile, Mrs. ‘Follansbee 
Waits unattended.” 

Julia didn’t understand the signifi- 
cance of her drawl, or why Chartrie’s 
high good humor should be so suddenly 
submerged in nothing more or less than 
sheer sulkiness. But it was. And with 
the briefest of grumbled apologies, 
and a scowl that ill became his laughter- 
loving lips and eyes, he took himself 


off, for all the world like a disgruntled 
little boy. 

Mrs. Kruger:continued to be amused 
—at Julia’s dismay. Heavens! Was 
this girl, too—who wasn’t the yielding 
little creature she seemed, in spite of 
the soft and childlike beauty that kept 
people from ndticing her firm little 
chin, the pink sturdiness of her mouth 
—fancying Chartrie? Hadn't he 
enough adulation as it was? She 
dropped into the tapestry chair the boy 
had vacated. 

“Mrs. Follansbee,” she explained, 
her eyes upon the orchids at her breast, 
“is letting Peter paint her. He can’t 
afford to neglect her until the portrait 
is done, and Mr. Follansbee’s substan- 
tial check is in his hands!” She looked 
up suddenly from the flowers. “Well, 
what do you think of him? You are 
thinking of him, aren’t you?” She still 
felt mischievous. 


“I’m liking him,” admitted Julia, pat- 


ting her muff demurely. 
—Mrs. Follansbee.” 

“T suspected as much,” the older 
woman observed dryly. “Of course 
you like him.” She clasped her knee, 
swung one slender foot so that the 
buckle gracing it sparkled magnificently, 

“Every one does, men as well as 
women. He’s sweet and gay, agree- 
able, warm-hearted, lovable—all the 
things people do like. Fortune’s favor- 
ite! She dowered him well, with good 
looks and talent and charm, and some- 
thing else.” 

Mrs. Kruger reached for a beaten 
copper box of cigarettes, lit one for her- 
self, knowing that Julia didn’t smoke. 
She might have been thinking aloud. 
“A divine capacity for joy. That’s it! 
He simply isn’t capable of being any- 
thing but happy. People adore him 
for that! Oh,” she smiled, “he can 
be annoyed, sulky, damnably disagree- 
able when he’s interfered with. But it 
doesn’t last. But now, sans doute, he’s 
enjoying himself hugely, while Nell 


“In spite of 
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Follansbee is making a public fool of 
herself !” 

A shadow of distress flitted over 
Julia Granis’ expressive mouth. She 
hated Bella, whom she admired ex- 
travagantly, to say such unlovely things. 
Mrs. Kruger drew her to her feet. 

“Now come and meet some of the 
others. They: aren’t all as graceless as 
Peter, you know!” 

They were a likable lot, Julia found, 
after Bella had launched her into the 
circle that lingered near the piano. And 
they accepted her with enthusiasm. 
But’ while she was enjoying herself 
enormously with the eager Russian boy 
who had played earlier, something hap- 
pened that somehow spoiled things. 


Chartrie reappeared from nowhere— 
or the recess of the bay window—with 
a tawny-haired woman wrapped in furs 
which did not disguise her strikingly 


good figure. They made a dash for the 
door amid immoderate laughter on the 
part of the gay group that surrounded 
them. Julia, wondering if he would 
look back—he didn’t—got the impres- 
sion that he always did things that: way ; 
spectacularly, surrounded by gay ad- 
mirers. 

“Rice!” a thin young fellow with red 
hair shouted after them. Some one who 
had discovered that highballs were to 
be had for the asking at Bella’s parties, 
scooped up a handful of tiny mint can- 
dies, flung it, in lieu of confetti. Char- 
trie, breathless with mirth, flushed and 
radiant with some secret pleasure that 
his laughter did not give away, slammed 
the door shut after him. 

“Poor-old Nell!” some one sighed. 
“The grand rush is about finished, if 
I read the signs aright.” 

Nell! So that was Mrs. Follansbee. 
Things turned tawdry, of a sudden. 

Julia left shortly after that, and Bella 
Kruger, as if she remembered some- 
thing, went with her to the door. But 
it wasn’t the mural panels Julia was 
doing for her that she spoke of. 


“Peter’s going to paint you, isn’t he?” 
she asked, fastening Julia’s fur. “I 
told you a little about him. I said 
he was warm-hearted. It isn’t true, 
for he hasn’t a heart at all!” She 
laughed. “I- think it’s a heart he’s 
lacking. Or it may be that he’s minus 
a soul. But whichever it is—don’t try 
to supply the lack!” 

Beneath her levity lay a note of warn- 
ing; it put Julia on her mettle. 

“My dear Bella!” she protested, pink 
to the ears. “You overestimate Mr. 
Chartrie’s—attractive manner. He 
doesn’t wear well. The more I see of 
him 1 

“With Nell Follansbee,’ murmured 
Mrs. Kruger. , 

Julia managed to maintain a superior 
silence, and a liveried manservant 
opened the outer door. 


Her studio seemed unusually dark 
and cold after the warmth and color 
and gayety of Bella Kruger’s crowded 
drawing-room. She lived on the top 
floor of a business building, and by 
eight or nine o’clock the big, bare room 
retained scarcely a vestige of heat. She 
tried half-heartedly to build a fire in 
the grate that had been represented as 
one of the advantages of the place. As 
usual, it smoked and wovwld not burn; 
so, shivering, she took off her velvet 
frock and wrapped herself in a. heavy 
bath robe, before she made coffee on 
the tiny electric grill and opened a can 
of sardines. She often ate in this in- 
adequate fashion in her studio; she 
hated dining alone at some shoddy table 
d’héte restaurant in the neighborhood. 
But, Julia thought drearily as she nib- 
bled some stale cake, nothing could be 
more depressing than this sort of meal. 

She was singularly restless all eve- 


~ 


ning. She could not even concentrate 4 
on the pencil sketches of illustrations ~ 
for an accepted serial, though the com- 


mission had thrilled her earlier in the” 
The novel that sprawled, half® 


day. 
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read, upon ‘the table seemed a dull 
affair. The reaction from the after- 
noon’s gayety had set in; her high 
spirits had defervesced. She was easily 
the prey of loneliness that lurked in 
the shadows. Lonéliness! It was a 
desolate doom. 

“Idiot!” she said aloud to the ghostly 
girl in the glass she passed as she wan- 
dered about the room. “You knew 
what the first year in a strange city 
would be like when you came here.” 

She stood still beside her desk. There 
lay Alan Tilden’s unanswered letter. 
His square, commonplace writing stared 
up at her, bringing swift vision of his 
square, commonplace self.~ Common- 
place? No, Le was too fine and true a 
person to be called that, even though 
he didn’t have warm, beautiful, brown 
eyes—and a way with the Mrs. Follans- 
bees. 

She pulled his closely written pages 
thoughtfully from their envelope, al- 
though she almost knew them by heart. 
They should be answered. 

It’ a lonely choice you’ve made, Julia (he 
wrote). 1 can’t bear to think of you alone 
in your barn of a’ workroom, with no one 
to look after you, or bother you. People 
are.“being nice” to you, you say. They would 
be, inevitably ; but what about between times? 
Must you take the lonely road to your goal, 
my dear? Would I interfere too much with 
what you want to do? I don’t think so. At 
any rate, if you éver come to feel that my 
protection and my love would not hinder you, 
they're yours. Dear Tittle Julia, I could keep 
you safe and happy, if-you’d let me. 


He hat never appealed to her as 
much, this faithful lover and friend who 
was all hers, as he did that evening 
when he was so many miles away. A 
lonely choice. The shadows seemed clos- 
ing in on her. She picked up a pen 
impulsively, began to write. Alan knew 
best, after all. And he could keep her 
safe and happy. Happy? She thought 
even that as the warm words gléwed 
under her pen. She had always loved 
him dearly. 
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The telephone shrilled madly from 
the opposite wall. She blotted what 
she had written, got up to answer it. 
Who would be calling her as late as 
this? It was after eleven. 

“I phoned,” said a charming voice 
that she recognized instantly as Char- 
trie’s, “to find out if you’re free for> 
luncheon to-morrow, and to say good- 
night!” 

“I’m very busy to-morrow,” regretted 
Julia, after a long, chaotic moment. 
It wouldn’t be her fault if Mrs. Follans- 
bee was neglected again. “I'll be busy 
all day, I’m afraid.” 

He chuckled. Her coolness was a 
little obvious. ; 

“Then we'll make it dinner.. I'll be 
at the studio at seven. Sweet dreams 
—Julia!” 

He hung up as soon as the audacity 
was uttered. And Julia, a funny little 
smile denting her mouth, hung up too. 
She moved dreamily across the room, 
which seemed no longer a place of 
dreary shadows, but tenanted with some 
mysterious happening. Funny; the yery 
fire had begun to blaze cheerfully. She 
stopped again by the desk, and her bold 
writing met her enghanted gaze. How 
could she have written Alan that school- 
girl drivel! She tore the sheet across 
twice, crumpled it nervously and, dip- 
ping her pen in the bronze inkwell, she 
began another letter. And this time 
she began it: 


I’m sorry, Alan dear. 


CHAPTER II. 
That spring, which the first days of 


March ushered in with warm winds 
and tricky skies and the budding beauty 
of all green things, was a rapturous 
season for Julia. For, since the night 
when Chartrie had come and besieged 
her half-hearted aloofness—it was not 
a difficult conquest; his never were— 
she had been living in an evanescent 
bubble of delight. 
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If she had stopped to think much 
about it she would have found little 
reason for her gossamer happiness. An 
inquisitive finger could easily . have 
ruined the delicate web; a grave thought 
have darkened its iridescence. Perhaps 
she sensed this. At any rate, she never 
stopped to think. She had no time. She 
went to Chartrie’s really charming 
studio on Washington Square three 
afternoons a week, for instead of the 
pastel sketch, he had begun an am- 
bitious portrait. Mrs. Follansbee and 
her costly canvas were comfortably out 
of the way. Julia taught every day 
in some obscure school of design, and 
she was just beginning to have her 
drawings accepted by two or three mag- 
azines, which in itself kept her busy. 
It was an arduous combination, but 
luckily she had an amazing capacity for 
work. 

It did not seem to occur to either of 


them that the long hours she gave him 
n.eant the sacrifice of a godd part of 
her working time, or of the all too few 


hours she claimed for herself. Things 
like that rarely occurred to Peter, and 
Julia, recognizing his undoubted gift 
of portraiture, his anaturing talent, was 
glad enough to further his progress at 
her own expense. 

And she was too happy in the half- 
tender, half-gay intimacy that sweet- 
ened their companionship to begrudge 
him an hour that he wanted. She was 
never lonely now; they did the most de- 
lightful things together, explored all the 
thousand out of the way places that 
make New York the city of enchant- 
ment that it is, unearthed hidden treas- 
ures of unheard-of hamlets up the Hud- 
son, spent long days sketching in the 
parks, or wandering through picturesque 
alleys and cobbled streets that. are 
known only to the initiated. And 
sometimes, of course, they drifted up- 
town together, joined the gay crowd in 
which he held court at Mrs, Kruger’s. 
But not often. 


It was a curious sort of intimacy. 
Neither Chartrie nor Julia quite under- 
stood it. It amazed him, turned him 
breathless and trembling at times when 
she didn’t come at the appointed hour, 
and he felt himself grow hot and cold 
by turns. It terrified him more than 
once when, in the midst of his tender 
badinage over the teacups—she often 
stayed for tea in the twilight studio, 
after posing until dusk—he found him- 
self utterly at the mercy of her gentle 
beauty, her fragile youth and charm; 
found himself mad to take her in his 
arms, kiss her to yielding submission, 
pour out, in the broken language of 
love, the first genuine passion that had 
ever been his lot. But he never did. 
In all his twenty-eight years he had 
never risked the peril of a great and 
genuine love. There was always the 
counterfeit to be had! And now, when 
he felt himself shaken fiercely by a 
very real desire, enthralled, enmeshed 
in its net, he experienced sheer panic. 

Love took a heavy toll for its delights. 
And it was the stern warden of the 
prison house of human bondage. 
Bondage! Better, by far, was the un- 
satisfying travesty. So the romantic 
mockery went on. 

Julia never knew how perfectly she 
played into the young portrait painter’s 
selfish hands. For a girl of twenty- 
three she was singularly untouched by 
any but the simplest of emotions. For, 
after her lonely childhood, her in- 
adequate girlhood, even the years at 
art school that followed old Miss 
Granis’ death were guarded years. 
Those five Boston winters had been 
spent with a staid, middle-aged cousin 
on Beacon Hill, who had kept her 
charge as close as hothouse bloom. 
There was only Alan Tilden to relieve 
their monotony. And she had known 
Alan too long and too well ever to ad- 
just herself to him in the réle of lover. 
As a clumsy boy of seventeen, living 
next door to her aunt in Lincoln, he 








had taught her to sail boats, had petted 
and teased her as a child, and wor- 
shiped her a little later whem she be- 
came a haid-grown schoolgirl with slim, 
black legs and silky, honey-colored 
curls, ribbon tied; and still later, had 
wanted doggedly to marry her and 
keep her from the perils of carving, or 
sketching, her path to acknowledgment, 
and something more. He was a worth- 
while person; it was a pity he was not 
a figure that even her repressed 
and brilliant faney could cloak with 
romance, 

But Chartrie! He was romance, ad- 
venture, young joy incarnate; the im- 
mortal Pierrot. No wonder she was 
eager to dance out their figure in the 
tricky moonlight, to the measure of 
mirth and the tune of Pan’s own pipes. 

“It’s just a beautiful make-believe !” 
she told the still, small, sensible voice 
that murmured from time to time. “I 
know it, so I’m safe.” And while they 
danced, Bella Kruger and a good many 
others looked on and smiled. and ap- 
plauded. They knew the figure well. 

And theh, suddenly, as all such things 
happen, the gay deception came to an 
end. It happened one April dusk, in 
his studio, after she had helped him 
give some unimportant people tea, and 
they had all gone. A daffodil sky shed 
brief glory upon the spires and towers 
of middle Manhattan, visible from 
Peter’s windows. And the air was 
full of the ravishing scent of unopened 
bloom, the delicate suggestion of flow- 
ering shrubs. 

Julia, outlined against the yellow 
dusk as she knelt by the window, spoke 
dreamily. 


“Come look, Peter. It’s a phantom 
city, built of fairy gold. Beautiful! Do 
come, before it fades!” 

He joined her at the window ; he had 
been singularly restless all afternoon. 

“I'd rather look at you, thanks, my 
romantic child.” She was worth look- 
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ing at. “And speaking of fairy - 
gold ws 

The last rays of daylight seemed. to 
have imprisoned themselves in her re- 
markable hair. He couldn’t help touch- 
ing its infinite softness, though, with 
the fine perception that characterized all 
his dealings with women, he never let 
himself startle Julia by any physical 
demonstration of the ardor she inspired. 
She was too exquisitely virginal to be 
treated with the carelessness such 
wothen as Nell Follansbee, or the black- 
haired little danseuse he had played with 
recently, might be accorded: 

He felt the warm blood glow in her 
cheek as his fingers brushed her flower- 
like skin. Their eyes met, as if by some 
immutable attraction, and betrayed each 
to the other. With a strange little cry 
he caught her close in his arms, found 
her soft lips. 





She was dizzy from sheer happiness 
when at last he let her go. He loved 
her. Loved her! The word spun oa 
its foundations. And then, while she 
was murmuring the precious, foolish 
little words of love that came so easily 
to her lips, while she held his slim 
brown hand to her cheek, caressing it. 
he wrenched jimself away from her, 
dropped to the couch, his throbbing 
head in his hands. 

“Peter !” 

His quick, agitated breathing, his un- 
happy posture made her’ conjecture 
fearful things. She flung herself upon 
the couch beside him, stroked his cris>. 
disordered hair, laid her cheek against 
his. He loved her. She knew that! 

“What is it? Tell me, dearest dear.” 

She was so absurdly young and 
frail to be mothering him. But her 


-tender little hands, her soft voice, gave 


him curious comfort in the amazinz 
emotional distress he labored under. 
He slipped to his knees beside her, 
buried his boyish head in her lap. His 
arms were about her, but he clung to 
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her, rather than drew her into the pro- 
tection of his embrace. 

“T don’t know, quite, Julia. You're 
so enchantingly sweet—d’you under- 
stand things, I wonder?” 

“Try me!” 

She touched his ruddy, dark hair 
with her lips. He looked up. There 
was no mirth in his brook-water eyes 
now. Nothing but fear. 

“I love you, Julia. More than that.” 
He meant it. “And I want you. You 
know how much, don’t you? I love 
you most damnably, and I’m terrified 
because I do. What always happens? 
Disillusionment, despair—disgust, I 
suppose, after two people are bound 
to each other. It’s marriage I dread. 
Intolerable institution! What would it 
do to us? Turn us joyless, and stale, 
and satiated with each other and life? 
I couldn’t stand that!” 

It didn’t seem strange to her to be 
comforting him. But a queer, wise 
little look—a look like a shadow of 
things to come—crept into her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

“It won't,” she promised. “We'll 
stay happy in spite of it.” She laughed 
tenderly. “You couldn’t be anything 
but happy, Peter.” 

He looked up at her again, holding 
her very close. 

“You could!” 

“Not with you,” she sighed, yielding 
her lips to him once more. 

For almost the first time in his life, 
as he held her close to his pounding 
heart, he felt suffused with shame. It 
hadn’t occurred to her that in his panic 
he had been suggesting anything but 
marriage. How could she have dreamed 
of anything else! And while that panic 
still coursed through his feverish veins, 
set him trembling and taut like some 
trapped thing, he promised himself that 
she should never know what he had 
been going to suggest. 

“Then let’s be married soon,” he 


begged, his lips pressed to her blue- 
veined wrist. 

She disengaged herself from his 
embrace, pushed back her yellow locks. 
Marriage! How that changed things. 
How. beautiful it would be for them 
to belong utterly to each other,’ to be 
absorbed utterly in each other. Her 
forehead puckered childishly. A tiny 
fear obtruded itself. Would she prove 
all he wanted? Could she take the 
place of all the pleasures and people 
that filled his life now? Would he be 
all hers? 

“It frightens me.too, Peter,” she con- 
fessed. “Supposing you discovered I’m 
not the person you should have mar- 
ried. Supposing you find I’m not 
—enough. I—I don’t want to share 
you.” 

A swift vision of Chartrie laughing 
down into the upturned face of Nell 
Follansbee as she clung to him that day 
when they appeared, riotously gay, 
from the seclusion of the window seat 
in Bella’s drawing-room, came to her. 
As if the thought were reflected in her 
wide eyes, Peter answered it. ° 

“You're all I want. D’you think for 
an instant that any one else—Nell Fol- 
lansbee or any other woman I know— 
means anything to me? My dear!” 

He laughed tenderly, rather liking 
her faint, possessive jealousy. His 
panic was giving way to a loverlike ela- 
tion. She was so enchantingly pretty 
with her little face Jifted to the fading 
light. And how fresh and lovely she 
was in contrast with women of Nell’s 
order; though Nell at one time must 
have been decidedly alluring. But 


what a fool Ed Follansbee had been — : 


to marry a woman who was of -the 
demi-monde distinction ! 

“Doesn’t she?” 

“On my honor, no!” he answered in 
perfect truth. Julia wasn’t asking what 
he had meant to the once fascinating 
lady of the half world. 

“Nothing more, that is,” 


he added 
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mischievously, swept joyously along on 
the tide of his recurrent -gayety, “than 
the wherewithal of our immediate 
marriage. The portrait’s shipped out to 
their California place, and a few days 
ago Follansbee’s check came in. Julia, 
dearest, say that you'll marry me soon!” 

“Soon,” promised Julia, rapturous 
again. 


They were engaged for three weeks. 
The term amused Chartrie beyond 
measure. He forgot easily, blissfully, 
that he had been panic-stricken, des- 
perate, at the very idea of marriage! 

“Sounds so infernally solemn and 
portentous,” he told her happily. “Not 
a bit like setting out on a gay adven- 
ture. Don't. look serious, Julietta 
mine; marriage should be a gay ad- 
venture, It’s altogether too serious an 
affair to take seriously, at that,” he 
added, with quite unintentional wisdom. 
He loved to make her smile. She had 


a beguiling dimple. 

And a¥ the end of these April weeks, 
weeks that were very close to paradise 
for them both—a paradise unshared 
by any outsider—he took her by storm. 
His impatient ardor broke down her 
insistence that they wait until fall. And 


suddenly, 
haste 


secretly, in the breathless 
that characterized most of thé 
things Peter did, they were married 
that afternoon. 

To Julia her marriage was thé sort 
of thing that happens in a bad dream. 
She had always wanted to be married 
in church, surrounded by people who 
loved her, and whom she. loved, given 
into her husband's keeping as other 
brides aré given. But hers was not the 
lot of other brides. She could never 
remember her wedding day with tender 
regret. She was hurried to the dingy 
office of a justice of the peace whom 
Peter knew; and there, before his lit- 
tered desk, pale and beautiful in a blue- 
gray tweed suit that had already served 
her two seasons, with no ore to perform 
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the last rites to her maidenhood, or 
make memorable her wedding day, she 
became Peter’s wife. Poor, shabby little 
bride! 


CHAPTER III. 


Marriage brought maturity to Julia; 
too-sudden maturity. It gave her a shy 
dignity, a grave look of responsibility, 
which she wore graciously, sweetly. 
Sut one felt, after even the first few 
months, that such cares weighed down 
too heavily upon her, that she drooped 
a little under them—which troubled 
Peter until he came to the joyous con- 
clusion that all young wives liked to 
affect such an air of superior respon- 
sibility ! ; 

She was undeniably happy, though, 
in spite of the thoughtful set of her 
lips, the disturbing gravity of her blue 
eyes that astonished people when they 
met her for the first time. Peter was a 
magnificent lover! That summer, by 
thé way, she discovered héw discon- 
certingly many friends he had, friends 
she hadn’t known about. He could 
like so many people at the same time! 
They were all very nice to her, and 
drew her into their impromptu gayeties 
as if she were one of them, but some- 
times, in the midst of their pleasures 
of tulle and Tokay, she felt lost and 
lonely and out of it all. They were her 
husband's friends, his people, after all, 
not hers. 

So the Friday in early September 
that brought a wire from Alan Tilden, 
to the effect that he was passing ‘through 
New York and would see her and ex- 
tend congratulations to her husband in 
person that evening was a_ red-letter 
day for her. Or it would have been, 
she thought, as she creased and re- 
creased the yellow slip, if Peter had 
been on hand. But Peter, the Friday 
before, had gone off for a week-end 
at the Kruger place on the Sound, and 
Bella had baited him for a longer stay 
with some amusing people. It hadn't 
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been a sacrifice to Julia not to accept 
the invitation, on the plea of having 
‘some work on hand that must be fin- 
ished. She never quite enjoyed Bella’s 
parties. And since her marriage she 
fancied, foolishly enough, she tried to 
suppose that Mrs. Kruger -didn’t like 
her as well as-she used to. She had a 
way of getting tired of people. 

But as it turned out, that warm and 
breathless September day was eventful 
enough, in spite of Peter’s absence. It 
brought to Chartrie’s studio a most 
important person in the art world, a 
man who had long since attained celeb- 
rity, and who was now director of the 
famous academy at which Peter had 
studied. Freyer had always credited 


Chartrie with a genuine gift, acknowl- 
edged him an artist in the making, but 
he had little use for the boy himself. 
He was a man who had picked his goal 
and reached it ruthlessly; he had little 


sympathy for Peter’s temperamental 
derelictions, his alternative enthusiasm, 
and the weeks and often- months of 


idleness that followed it. Yet the great 


man came to see what his former pupil 
was doing, and to make sure that he 
had begun a certain mural, planned 
months before, which was to be entered 
in the fall exhibit of a notable New 
York gallery. Peter had, to a degree, 
the faculty of getting people to serve 
him! 

Julia felt that for the thousandth 
time when Karl Freyer told: her what his 
errand was. 

“I think I know.the sketch you 
mean. A wind-blown girl reaching up 
for the flowering branch of a gnarled 
old tree.” 

“Let me-see it,” Freyer commanded. 
“Is it equal to his conception of it? 
Can he finish it by October tenth?” 

Her grave eyes turned a thought 
more grave. Like a great many other 
people, Freyer—upon whom none of 
~ her loveliness was lost—couldn’t recon- 
cile them to a radiant bride in her 


7. 
earliest twenties, she so obviously 
adored her falented husband. 

“I’m sorry to have to confess that 
there’s. nothing to show you, Mr. 
Freyer.” 

She put out her hands in a singularly 
confused, helpless little gesture, and 
crossed the studio. She found at once 
the small canvas she sought, and turned 
it for his inspection. It was the original 
sketch that he had seen six months be- 
fore. He grunted in guttural dis- 
approval. 

She glanced in exasperation toward 
the portrait of Bella Kruger that Peter 
was still dawdling over, to the neglect 
of other more important work. What 
could bé more important than finishing 
a mural for the biggest exhibition in 
the country, when a man of Freyer’s 
prominence and position in art circles 
had practically promised its acceptance 
by the judges, of whom he was one? 
She tried to apologize for the de- 
linquent Peter, but Freyer cut her short. 

“I have known him long, ‘dear lady. 
That is why I am here to-day, al- 
though,” he bowed, in stiff, foreign 
fashion, “when I come. again it will be 
for the pleasure of paying my respects 
to his wife. However, can he complete 
, this painting in six weeks? Not he! 
Very well then, what else is there for 
me to look at?” 

There was a good deal, but nothing 
that appealed to Freyer, who was in 
an obstinate mood. And the dust that 
puffed up from the canvases made him 
sneeze. He picked up his cane, his 
yellow kid gloves. 

“It is most unfortungte,” he began. 
The bedroom door swung to in the 
draft and, with a crash, the~canvas 
that had been standing behind it fell 
face downward, almost at his feet. He 
stooped to pick it up, exclaimed sharply : 

“Why did you not show me this?” 

“It shouldn't be looked at yet,” pro- 
tested Julia; flushing beautifully. It was 
the excellent beginning of one of the 
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decorative panels she had been com- 
missioned to do for Mrs, Kruger; this 
particular one had not been needed, 
and she had kept it out gladly. She 
was proud of it, and had wanted to 
finish it long ago, but, like a good many 
other things she had planned to do, 
it had to be put aside for some weari- 
some commercial work. One of them 
had to earn steadily! But Freyer was 
not listening to her protestations. 

“So this is what the boy has been 
doing? H’mm! This husband of yours 
is changing his technique of late for the 
better, perhaps. Who knows! Yes, 
yes! This:‘Resting Fawn’ is what he 
must submit. See those flesh tints where 
the sun dapples his body? Good! And 
the composition. It is good. Good! I, 
Karl Freyer, say so. It would not sur- 


prise me if it were awarded first prize. 
You would like that, eh?” 
Starry-eyed, Julia heard him out. So 


he thought it was Peter’s! 

“I promise you that it will be finished, 
and entered, for the exhibit, Mr. 
Freyer,” was all she said. “Let him 
think so, if her superlative joy was not 
evident to him! 

But he only nodded, eying her firm 
little mouth, her flushed, resolute young 
beauty, with shrewd admiration. Young 
scatterbrains might go far, with such 
a wife. And as he bowed himself out, 
his small, cold eyes warmed. 

“I shall come again,” he promised, 
“I shall most assuredly come again,” he 
repeated. : 

For hours that day she sat dreaming 
over her drawing board. She- would 
finish the “Resting Faun” as soon as 
some posters she had been doing for 
a textile house were out of the way. 
She would send it in signed “Julia 
Chartrie,” to Freyer’s astonishment. 
And Peter should start his really ex- 
quisite mural on a big canvas. She 
knew what fervent capacity for work 
he had when he chose to make use of 
it. It was possible that one of them 
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would win the three thousand dollar 
prize; but it was not the money she 
was dreaming of, though the thought of 
money these days etched troubled lines 
between her golden brows. 

The day sped by on wings, but still 
no further word came from Peter. He 
had written once, with charming) de- 
voted indefiniteness, that he missed her 
unbearably, that not even Bella’s green 
chartreuse could keep him beyond the 
end of the week. And would she please 
call up a certain publisher who was 
irately awaiting some illustrations, and 
smooth the old boy down? 

She wished he would come back. 
Alan might think it queer for him not 
to be there. Still, would Peter like her 
old friend? She had found out that her 
‘husbahd’s delicious enthusiasms did not 
extend to the world at large; he could 
be rather beastly to people who bored 
him! It might be as well, after all, 
she decided as she put away her draw- 
ing materials and straightened the 
studio, for Peter not to be on hand. 

And an hour or so later, when she 
heard him burst into the studio while 
she was dressing in the tiny bedroom, 
she was filled with dismay. For he was 
not alone. _She heard an excited femi- 
nine laugh—Bella’s—and a man’s thick- 
ish ‘voice mingling with Peter’s happy 
tones, and then he entered the closet of 
a room which they shared. He kissed 
her with the most ardent affection, held 
her off to admire. A thin black frock 
enhanced the sheen of her skin, the 
frothy gold of her hair. 

“Who told you we were coming to 
get you?” he inquired, clasping a strand 
of blue beads about her milky throat. 
“Bella drove me down. Martin Fallon 
came along, and we're all going to the 
dress rehearsal of his play. We'll pick 
up a bite en route. Come out and tuck 
away a drink. He brought a flask 
along.” 

She was too full of her happy news 
to explain why they couldn’t join the 
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others, to mind his willingness to in- 
clude outsiders in their first hours to- 
gether. And radiantly, she told him of 
Freyer’s coming. When she had fin- 
ished she saw an odd little look of dis- 
pleasure touch his expressive mouth, 
“and realized with compunction that she 
was forgetting his own mural. 

“It hasn’t the chance your girl be- 
neath the tree has, of course,” she told 
him generously. “Let everything slide, 
Peter dear, till you finish that. Freyer 
adores it! But,” she dimpled dreamily, 
“he said some awfully nice things about 
my faun; not knowing it was mine.” 

“He did, did he,” muttered Chartrie 
absently, frowning. How the devil had 
he dallied so long over other things! 
He’d have a close job to finish that 
mural now. ‘“Well,. get a wrap on, 
Julia. You dawdle so. Your hair’s all 


right, and they’re waiting for us.” 


So he didn’t care about her small 
triumph, wasn’t proud of her! Her en- 
thusiasm was effectually extinguished. 
She didn’t even ask him to stay and 
meet Tilden. Which was just as well, 
for he would have been amazed at the 
suggestion. It never occurred to him 
not to let her take his departure with 
the others for granted, even though he 
had not seen her for more than a week. 
That hurt her more than his indiffer- 
ence to her achievement. But she was a 
proud little creature, and she made the 
‘gayest of excuses to them all. Neither 
Bella, unusually handsome under an in- 
solently feathered black hat,-nor Mar- 
tin Fallon, a sleek” young playwright, 
whom Julia couldn’t endure, should 
guess her hurt! ; 

“It’s beastly unkind of you not to 
come along,” sighed Fallon. “Peter 
here’s taken possession of Bella, au- 
dacious brute! Think of my solitary 
state, and have pity on me.” 

Chartrie swallowed a last highball. 

“No use imploring,” he assured them 
in mock misery. “An old love of Julia’s 


is scheduled to put in an appearance! 
Damn him!” 

Peter wasn’t so nice after he had 
been drinking, Julia thought. And he 
usually had. been drinking when he 
came from Mrs. Kruger’s. 

“To the old love,” murmured Bella, 
setting down her glass. Her eyes— 
they were hard to-night, green water 
over gray rock—were upon Chartrie. 
Julia sensed oddly the look she gave 
him. “Good luck to it!” 

She was glad when Fallon hurried 
them off. Glad, in spite of her 
wounded pride, her damaged vanity, 
and another hurt that went far deeper 
than these. She didn’t want Alan Til- 
den, who had absurdly old-fashioned 
notions about things and people, to 
think unkindly of Peter, or condemn 
him for leaving her for these compan- 
ions of his. Whatever his failings might 
be, he was hers. No one in the world 
should censure him to her! But she 
stood listening, breathless, at the door 
long after the wheezy elevator had 
creaked ‘its way down. He had a way 
of coming back, sometimes, after he 
had left the studio, to snatch a last kiss. 
But Bella was with him to-night. Bella! 
She was with him often, these days. 
That interminable portrait! Julia ban- 
ished the thought. 

She didn’t know, of course, how like 
a grieved and disconsolate little girl she 
looked to Alan Tilden when he came, 
and found her alone in the dimly lit 
studio; how amazingly her pale little 
face took on the hue and glow of pleas- 
ure when she put both hands into his 
warm, reassuring clasp. 

It was so good to see him again. 
They had a happy evening together, 
after he had whisked her out to a near- 
by and ancient hostelry for dinner, 
which she suddenly remembered that she 
hadn’t had. He did not comment upon 
her explanation of Peter’s absence, but 
turned their intimate, happy talk into 
safe channels. They had so much to 
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talk about! Her childhood, which he ’ 
had had a share in, her years of study 

in Boston, the small success she had 

gained already in her work. And his 

own affairs, as well. His queer old 

great-uncle had died recently, leaving 

him luxuriously well off. It was char- 

acteristic of .Alan, she thought, that he 

should still be plugging away at his 

small law practice. But it was Julia he 

wanted to hear about. Although he 

couldn’t quite understand the im- 

portance of the great Freyer’s approval 

of her work, it pleased him enormously. 

A satisfactory person, Alan! He only 

dismayed her once, and that was just’ 
before he left. 

“Look here, Julia,” he said suddenly, 
stubbornly ; his dear, square face suf- 
fused with an embarrassed blush. 
“Are you happy? Is Chartrie—oh, I’m 
trespassing, of course. Throw me out 
if you like! But there’s a look about 
you that troubles me. You look—care- 
worn. That isn’t the right word either. 
3ut different, anyhow. You used to 
be so bright and sparkling, so happy!” 

“Peter’s—wonderful!” She hushed 
him quickly. “He’d make any woman 
happy, Alan. He’s not like any one in 
the world!” 

She was loyalty incarnate. She told 
Tilden all the fine and lovable things 
about her husband, how impulsive, how 
generous and tender he was, how boyish 
and sweet and gay. 

“He is wonderful,” she wound up at 
last. “The most radiant sort of person 
to live with, Alan. He’s so magically 
immune to dreariness and care and 
trouble. The fairies smiled when he 
was born, I know!” 

“Pan,” said Tilden slowly, in a mo- 
ment’s illumination. 

“Yes,” she breathed. “He is Pan! 
Do you see now how enchanting he 
must be, how utterly sweet and gay and 
joyous?” When nothing happened to 
mar his pleasure, she might have added. 

“T see,” said Alan. “He must be all 
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of those things. But what of you, 
Julia? Why aren’t you radiant and 
joyous, too? You were once.” 

She glanced at the watch on her 
wrist. It was late, much later than she — 
had dreamed it could be. Why didn’t 
Peter come? 

“I?” She laughed, a brief little laugh, 
picked up Tilden’s topcoat and stick, 
thrust both into his unresisting hands, 

“l’m—Pan’s wife. You must go now, 
Alan, dear, or you’ll have to walk down. 
The elevator stops running at mid- 
night.” 

He went, of course. And long after 
he had gone, long after she lay in bed 
listening for Peter to come whistling 
up the dark steps, the tricky. phrase 
echoed in her ear. Pan’s wife—and 
mortal ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Julia had discovered in six months 
what it takes most wives that many 


years to discover: that after she mar- 
ries a man a woman has to compete 
with not only every other woman, but 
every other interest, to hold him. She 
wanted more than Chartrie’s love——she 
had that, in his own exuberant yet in- 
adequate measure, she was sure—but 
she wanted his time, his thoughts, his 
attention. In a word, she longed pas- 
sionately to’ be to him what he was to 
her. And when it broke upon her that 
she could never give him a substitute 
for the gayexcitements Bohemia offered 
him, nor usurp the privileged places of 
his friends, her world seemed to crack 
and crumble about her. Friends? It 
was Bella Kruger’s metallic charm for 
Peter that seemed perilously pitted 
against her devotion. It was Bella 
Kruger who symbolized to Julia all the 
hostile, alluring dangers that threatened 
her happiness. And after the night 
when Alan Tilden had come and found 
her forlornly alone, while her husband 
sought his pleasure at Bella’s beckoning, 
she knew how great these dangers were. © 
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She awoke wearily late the next 
morning, forced herself to sit up and 
don’ the blue negligee that hung from 
the bedpost.’ Peter had a noon appoint- 
ment with the irate publisher about his 
drawings. He’d want coffee before he 
started off. She bent over her sleeping 
husband, hating to arouse him. He 
looked pale, wan, in the morning light, 
stamped with a night’s dissipation. But 
his mouth was curved even in sleep, 
as if his dreams were pleasant. A ma- 
ternal tenderness brooded for a moment 
in her eyes, even while she remembered 
the maudlin state in which he had at 
last come home. She laid her hand on 
his hot brow. 
smiled up at her charmingly. 

“Darling! Did I make all kinds of 
a fool of myself last night? Oh, Lord! 
My head!” 

“I’m afraid you did,” she admitted. 

He raised himself on one elbow, 


looked at her anxiously. 


“Miffed?”’. he inquired, trying to 
draw her down to him, though she re- 
sisted the affectionate pressure of his 
arm. “I’m sorry, sweetheart, awfully 
sorry. I did take too much. Still, it’s 
not worth making a fuss over, is it?” 

His brown eyes danced at her. He 
himself couldn’t take anything seriously 
very long; not even a terrific head. 
But it irritated him when other people 
did, and her silence meant that she was 
going to. 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to be dis- 
agreeable about it!” 

He burrowed crossly down into the 
pillows. Julia had to smile. What a 
little boy he was! But she didn’t smile 
long. The bodily discomforts of an 
aching head, a furry ntouth, fired the 
tinder of his irritation. 

“You. know that crowd, and the gait 
it goes,” he complained as bitterly as 
if she were responsible for both crowd 
and gait. “You've been at Bella’s 
enough to know that a man has to 


drink with the others. 


He stirred, blinked; 


Good Lord, I 
couldn’t gloom the party, could I?” 

“You could have come home after 
the rehearsal,” she reminded him. 
“Alan stayed until nearly twelve on the 
chance of seeing you.” 

She went to the window through 
which the sun streamed to adjust the 
shade so the light wouldn’t strike di- 
rectly into Peter’s face. The little at- 
tention added to her sense of injustice. 

“I didn’t tell him how slight the 
chance was. It’s difficult to explain 
how much more alluring Bella’s home 
and Bella’s friends are to you, than 
your own!” 

She hadn’t meant to say that, but 
she still smarted from the carelessly 
inflicted hurt of yesterday. And, she 
thought miserably, it was true enough. 

“You're jealous!” he charged back. 
“I thought so last week when you 
wouldn’t go down to the shore with me. 
Jealous! Because Bella’s such a rip- 
ping good sport she doesn’t toss me to 
the discard now I’m married! Don’t 
be idiotic, Julia!” 

He sat up, swung himself over the 
edge of the bed, forgetful of his throb- 
bing head. 

“You’ve known all along what friends 
we've been,” he told her hotly. “Why, 
she’s done everything for me, ever 
since I first caine to New York; 
launched me, sponsored me, got me my 
first commissions! Our friendship 
dates a long way back. I knew her 
before she married old Rupert. She 
was singing in some rotten little dump 
in Boston then, when I was at college.” 
He paused, and the obstinate, ruthless 
look that always stamped his mobile 
mouth when any one thwarted him was 
lost in a faint, reminiscent smile. 

“Oh!” Julia braced herself against 
the door. One hand crept up to the 
distracted pulse in her throat. As Peter 
spoke, fragments of small, odd remem- 


brances danced before her, fitted them- 


selves irito a fateful mosaic. “I didn’t 
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know. 
know ?” 

She was on edge as well as he. 

Chartrie looked up at the note of 
hysteria that charged the girl’s last 
words. He sprang up, gripped her 
trembling shoulders. He was breathing 
hard himself. 


What else is there that I—don’t 


“Good God, Julia, what an ttterly ab- 


surd scene! I love you, and you know 
it. Yet you let yourself get worked 
up like this over an unimportant woman 
|’ve happened to know for a long time.” 

With his arms about her,~ nothing 
could be very wrong, Julia tried to be- 
lieve. But the dam of her restraint 
was breaking at last. And every re- 
pressed, instinctive jealousy, every 
primitive, heretofore guarded, fear, 


that she had known since her marriage 
was loosed upon them both. 

“Then give her up,” she pleaded 
frantically. 


“For her sake as well as 
mine, People are already smiling and 
whispering, though you won't see it, 
and I pretend not to. She’s Kruger’s 
wife, and I’m yours! You're wronging 
us both. If you love me—give her up!” 

Peter stared down at his wife in 
frightened amazement, released himself 
from the grip of her hot little hands. 
Was this his docile Julia? Was he to be 
treated often to scenes of this sort? 
He felt all the more abused because 
such a thing had never happened before. 

“You’re hysterical!” he accused 
sharply. “Hysterical and theatrical! 
But you’d better know now that I’ve no 
intention of pandering to your silly 
whim. I couldn’t if I wanted to. 
Bella’s very necessary to this ménage. 
You were glad enough when she bought 
those pastels last month—and there’s 
her portrait!” 

Julia could see it from where she 
stood. Peter had caught uncannily the 
singer’s gypsy mouth, and its red, con- 
temptuous curl. He had caught, too, 
the wistful little look that occasionally 
softened her handsome, guarded eyes. 


That look touched Julia in her own 
despair. It was a betrayal. 

“She has been good to you. Then, 
‘Peter; you do owe her something in 
return; something more than a flirta- 
tion that imperils her good ‘name, her 
happiness. You don’t love her. I- be- 
lieve that. I—lI believe you, dear.” She 
was weeping, clinging to him, and the 
sight of her tears filled Peter with 
panic. “And that’s what mak@s it so 
cruel, so ruthlessly cruel of you, to go 
on playing and pretending, for Peter— 
she loves you!” 

“What iter rot!” He was really 
angry now, distracted by Julia’s hys- 
terical grief, her tearful pleas, and his 
own overwrought nerves; capable, for 
the moment, of almost any cruelty. 
He thrust her away from him with such 
force that she was glad of a chair to 
hold on to, paused on the threshold of 
the other room. 

“Rot, I tell you! And if it weren't, 
it wouldn’t be your affair. Bella can 
look after herself verf well, and so 
can I. I’m sick of being interfered 
with, stormed at. I’m sick of your silly, 
hysterical scenes. I can’t stand them, 
and what’s more, I won’t!” His last 
words were a threat. 

Dazed by the unfairness of his at- 
tack, sobbing childishly under her 
breath, she watched him fling himself 
into the studio, slam shut the door that 
separated the two rooms with an ardor 
that suggested a desire to shut her per- 
manently out of his life. What had 
she done? An unwise word, an excited 
reproach, and her world lay in ruins; 
a debacle as easily wrought, as com- 
plete, as the fall of a house of card:. 
, She fumbled in the pocket of her 
negligee for a handkerchief, stumbled 
toward the bed. And then, without 
warning, the room reeled about her. 
She caught the bedpost just in time to 
save herself, clung to it until the fit 
of dizziness passed, leaving her weak 
and utterly spent. Was she going to 
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be ill? She had not been feeling well 
for some little time; but the summer 
heat had lasted into September, and hot 
weather always pulled her down, and 
she had too much work to do to be 
thinking of herself and her slight in- 
dispositions. She realized, as she col- 
lapsed among the pillows, how nervous 
and unstrung she had been for the past 
few days. If, she hadn’t been, she 
woul? never in the world have yielded 
to the folly of reproaching Peter, stir- 
ring up his uncertain temper. Folly 
indeed! She pushed back her tangled 
yellow hair, pressed both palms hard 
against her throbbing temples. Mad- 
ness, rather! How could she have let 
herself indulge in that hysterical out- 
burst? She knew how Peter reacted 
to a scene. Already she was conden- 


ing, forgiving, blaming herself for the 
first quarrel of any import they had 


ever had. 

She heard her husband moving about 
in the studio. She sprang up, risking 
a second fit of giddiness, went softly to 
the door, listened to the little sounds 
he made as he dressed.. She longed 
for the courage it would take to open 
the door that had become, as if by 
magic, the impassible barrier between 
them, fling herself into his arms, obljte- 
rate, in caresses and tenderness, the ugly 
memory of what had just passed be- 
tween them. In the last analysis, what 
did Bella or any one else in the world 
matter? He loved her, Julia. She was 
pathetically sure of that. Having his 
love, couldn’t she afford to relinquish 
lesser rights, that other wives claimed, 
and did not share? 

“Would you compromise?” 
pered Julia, the wife. 

“A thousand times,” urged her heart, 
in every tumultuous beat. “Let Bella 
look out for herself; let him paint her, 
and play with her, wander off after all 
the excitement and pleasure she can, give 
him; only, dear God, let him always 
want to come back to me!” 


whis- 


’ 


No sound came from the other room. 
She was racked with suspense that she 
couldn’t endure. She put her hand on 
the doorknob, glimpsed herself in the 
mirror that hung above her improvised 
dressing table, paused. If he saw her 
looking like that! 

She knelt before. the array of 
toilet things, dashed cologne upon her 
tear-stained cheeks. The pale, sweet 
powder she used banished all traces of 
her grief, except to the closest scrutiny. 
And faintly flushed, breathing quickly, 
she brushed out the tangled gold of her 
hair. She heard him cross the floor. 
Her heart beat so she could scarcely 
breathe. Was he coming back, penitent 
already? Ashamed and sorry? He 
was irresistible upon the rare occasions 
when he condescended to seek forgive- 
ness. She waited, breathless, brush 
poised above the handful of yellow hair 
she held. He was afraid to come in 
unasked, perhaps. .She’d slip out quietly 
and surprise him. 

From the studio came a happy burst 
of sound. Peter could whistle as no 
one else in the werld could; the notes 
came as clear and joyous from his puck- 
ered lips as from reed pipes of surpass- 
ing sweetness. He was whistling now; 
an old French chanson they both knew 
and liked. He whistled it with a lilt, 
a gayety, a brilliant and sparkling en- 
thusiasm that turned it into a pean of 
pleasure. It expressed very much what 
the morning song of a bird expresses; 
an incomprehensible, spontaneous de- 
light in existence. It meant, Julia knew, 
that after a cold shower he was once 
more ecstatically well pleased with the 
world and himself. Happy again. 
Happy! While on the other side of the 
door she was miserable enough to want 
to die. 

She could forgive his temper—she 
had unwisely invoked it herself—his 
cruel words, his allegiance to another 
woman whom he didn’t love, but en- 
joyed and made use of. But his heart- 











less indifference to her misery appalled 
her. He knew what she suffered when- 
ever they had a tiff; knew how she al- 
ways pocketed her pride, made the first 
overtures because she couldn’t live in 
the shadow of his displeasure. 

The brush dropped from her hand 
unheeded. She sat staring into the ‘mir- 
ror as if hypnotized by her own wan 
image. And then, without a word to 
her, or any recognition of her presence 
in- the next room, indeed, she -heard 
him pick up his keys and go out, still 
whistling. 

The bang of the door broke the inert 


‘ spell that lay upon her. Mechanically 


she went through the process of dress- 
ing, of airing and making the bed, and 
straightening both rooms. Peter always 
left disorder in his wake. 

It was afternoon before she settled 
down to work at her easel, but, once 
absorbed in her painting, she almost for- 
got her unhappiness. She loved to 
paint; it was when she was doing some- 
thing real, like this mural that had taken 
the great Freyer’s fancy, that she 
realized how distasteful the commer- 
cial work she was obliged to do so 


* much of the time was to her. She de- 


tested illustrating indifferent stories 
for indifferent magazines! And still 
more than that did she dislike making 
pen-and-ink drawings for the advertis- 
ing agencies that bought them. 

But work like this! She stepped 
back, frowned at an overemphasized 
shadow upon the thigh of her dreaming 
faun, corrected it with a small, careful 
thumb. Yes, it was good. If she could 
finish it as she had begun it. A short 
sigh escaped her. Never before had she 
been given a chance to show what she 
could do. She reined in her fleet fancy, 
applied herself sternly to. the canvas 
before her. 

She was so absorbed in pallet and 
picture that she did not hear the door 
open, an hour or so later, or a tiptoed 
tread across the floor. But a pair of 
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strong hands clasped over her eyes 


brought her back to reality. She 
reached up, pulled them down, looked 
into Peter’s warm, merry eyes. 

“Still cross? I was almost afraid to 
come back so soon,” he confided to her. 
“Is it—safe?” 

How utterly characteristic of him! 
And yet, how irresistible he was, half 
tender, half gay, wanting to be friends . 
again. But she couldn’t forget quite 
so easily. She looked at him, lips quiv- . 
ering, her eyes filled with tears. And, 
to her delight, he seemed for once to 
understand. 

“Don’t!” he begged. “Dearest, I’ve 
moped all day about it. I know I was 
a beast this morning. D’you think 
you're going to forgive me? Just this 


ris 


once? 

He bent his head impulsively, lifted 
her paint-stained fingers to his lips. 

She let him take her in his arms, 
kiss her ready mouth. 

“I think I’d forgive you anything, 
Peter—always!” 

Why couldn’t he always be like this? 
She clung to him, resting her bright 
head on his shoulder, for that long and ~ 
perfect moment that comes to lovers 
after the most bitter quarrel. He re- 
leased her at last, kicked in disgust the 
flat, square armful of drawings he had 
brought in and leaned against the wall. 

“I’m out of luck on those illustra- 
tions I had to see old Hadley about to- 
day,” he sighed. “The old chap’s 
huffed; and won’t take ’em. Says I’ve 
got to do the last six over!” 

“Oh, Peter!” She saw from the sud- 
den gloom in his eyes that it was more 
serious than it sounded. “Not right 
away ?” 

“He’s given me four weeks to finish 
them in. I'll have to do it, too.” He 
paused. “You see, I’ve already been 
paid for them!” 

“But you can’t!’ she protested. “You 
can’t! There’s your mural to finish for 
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the exhibit! 
both !” 

He looked at the canvas she had 
been working on, a gleam of regret in 
his. eyes. 

“I'll have to do those illustrations, 
I’m afraid. Old Hadley has me pretty 
well tied up on them. Anyhow, one 
member of the family will be repre- 
sented !” 

He tried to smile jauntily, but it 
wasn’t a success. 

“Freyer’s right 
damned good. 
girl.” 

She put her arms about him, reached 
up to pat his cheek. 

“I’m sorry, so sorry, dearest. Maybe 
you can do both!” 

“Serves me right,” he sighed. “If 
I’d listen to you, Julia, I’d keep out 
of scrapes. You are a sweet thing— 
and a pearl among wives!” 

Nothing mattered a great deal to 
either of them, just then, except them- 
selves. And to Julia, the world was 
made miraculously whole again upon 
its foundations. 


You won’t be able to do 


about this. It’s 


I’m proud of you, old 


CHAPTER V. 


It was not long, though, before Peter’s 
disappointment at being unable to fin- 
ish his mural for the exhibit mattered 
a great deal to them both. He grieved 
childishly at his misfortune, as he strug- 
gled along with the drawings Hadley 
was waiting for. And Julia, at a loss 
how to comfort him, found Mtr own 
ardor for her sun-dappled faun dimin- 
ishing. 

But, beyond sharing his disappoint- 
ment, Julia was happier than she had 
beeff since the first weeks of her mar- 
riage. For Chartrie, sobered for the 
moment by the stark realization of his 
indolence, his propensity to drift, was 
not only more’ industrious, but more 
considerate, more tender, than she had 
ever known him to be. Perhaps he was 


still contrite, remembering her heart- 
break, his cruelty, of so short a time 
back. Perhaps it was because he had 
no one else to cling to in this first re- 
buff of fortune. At any rate, he was 
hers, and hers alone, for several bliss- 
ful autumn weeks. 

Bella had gone away again. Her 
husband, gentle old creature that he 
was, generally managed, with the petu- 
lant insistence of age, to go and to have 
her go where he pleased, and it had 
pleased him to close the Long Island 
house and meet autumn in the Adiron- 
dacks, on the shores of a famous lake, 
made famous by a notable clubhouse: 

It was heavenly not to have to share 
Peter with any one; not to have Bella 
flitting in and out of the studio, as 
lovely and enticing as a Luna moth that, 
bright-winged, draws to. its own doom 
every other winged creature of its 
kind. She had come to a compromise 
about Bella, though. She knew well 
enough that no tears, no pleas of hers 
would induce Peter to give up any com- 
panionship he wanted. She realized 
that, even during those happy days 
when he seemed so wholly hers. But, 
out of her wretchedness, wisdom had* 
come to her; she was finding courage 
for herself, and love for him, in largess 
that let her accept what he had to give, 
and demand no more. Never again 
would she risk heartbreak; never again- 
would she set for him the standards 
made for other women’s husbands. He 
wasn’t like other husbands, stolid, dull, 
dutiful citizens. He wasn’t like any- 
body in the world! She told herself 
that often. It comforted her. 

She was thinking of that the after- 
noon he blocked out the last of the 
detested black-and-white drawings for 
Hadley. Idle for once—her “Resting 
Faun” was almost finished—she lay 
in a graceful huddle on the couch, con- 
tent to follow with her blue, thoughtful 
gaze the deft strokes of Peter’s char- | 
coal, to listen to his desultory chatter, | 















the whistled refrain of some popular 
melody that had taken his fancy, when 
his work progressed well. 

How gay he was, in moods, in spite 
of the bitter disappointment-of not being 
able to exhibit the mural whose show- 
ing might have meant so much to him! 
It seemed to her that that gayety of his 
was really the brave and beautiful thing 
she had first adored in him; not the 
ruthless demand for pleasure at some 
one else’s expense that she had come 
to know so well lately. A tide of ten- 
derness, such as his charm could always 
invoke, swept over her. 

“Peter, you're wonderful. some- 
times,” she murmured. “‘Now. About 
your poor picture!” 

He dropped his charcoal, came to sit 
on the edge of the couch. 

“I’m a horrible example,” he cor- 
rected, running his fingers through the 
yellow. floss of her hair, “of indolence, 
procrastination, and the most damnable 
idiocy.” 

Under his levity ran a note of sheer 
misery. His beautiful, gay eyes held 
a hurt, puzzled look. His luck had 
been so unfailingly good until now! 

“I feel,” ‘he continued bemusedly, 
“like a large, magnificent, red balloon 
that’s been prickeJ, and is rapidly de- 
flating to a gummy inch or two of rub- 
ber tissue,” 

“You'll be blown up again in no time, 
as magnificent as ever.” 

He sighed, lit another cigarette. 

“I’m not so sure of that. For several 
reasons. And why the devil I ever 
told that Shylock of a picture dealer, 
Bemis—oh, quite casually; you know— 
of having a mural accepted by Freyer, 
is more than I know now. I expect 
he'll have it in for me on that count.” 

Julia sat up swiftly, a frightened 
gleam in her eyes. What a hopelessly 
silly thing to do! The little Jew might 
prove very nasty about it, really damage 
Peter, for he handled all of his work. 


Pan’s Wife 
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He had made a very bad professional 
break. 

“My dear, how mad of you!” was all 
she could say. 

“If I could only get something in the 
exhibit!” he muttered desperately. 
“Julia, Freyer likes you. He likes you 
a lot, I think.” 

His eyes had traveled across the 
room until they reached a mass of red 
tloom—roses, costly, perfect things, that 
had come from Philadelphia for her two 
days before, with the great man’s card, 
which bore a few words that made 
Peter lift his delightful brows, and 
Julia blush at being teased, and remem- 
ber the look in Freyer’s small, cold eyes 
as he bowed himself out that day. 

“Does he?” she asked faintly. What 
was Peter trying to say? 

“He told you he’d be in town this 
week, D’you think, Julia, you could get 
him to—compromise on another paint- 
ing. Bella’s portrait, perhaps? That is 
good, in its way.” 

She jumped up, pushed back. her 
honey-colored hair. 

“It’s not good enough, Peter. You 
know that. Freyer looked at everything. 
He only wanted one thing of yours.” 

“I know. But—he likes you. I know 
the man Freyer, as well as the critic, 
you see. I know how far he’s willing 
to go, how much he’s willing to do, to 
gain favor with a woman he’s—inter- 
ested in. You've got wits, Julia. You 
could handle him; and if you did string 
him along enough to swing this for 
me—God, it would mean everything!” 

Julia stared at her husband in fas- 
cinated horror, thought of Karl Freyer’s 
big white hands, covered with sandy 
down, his cold little eyes, that could 
light with lust. That Peter could ask 
her to hold out encouragement of this 
sort for what he, her husband, could 
get out of it! And as she looked at 
him, horror darkening her eyes, twitch- 
ing at her mouth, she saw the most piti- 
ful and terrible thing about it all: he 
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didn’t see that there was anything more 
shameful than a “lark” in letting her 
do such a thing. _ Blind! 

“I couldn’t!” she said sharply. “You 
don’t know, you can’t know—what 
you're asking of me.” 

“Oh, Lord!” He flung himself 
moodily into a big chair. “And what 
am I asking, after all? That you play 
about with the old bird a bit, feed his 
insatiable vanity of conquest, let him 
think—whatever his asinine mind 
prompts, until I get a painting accepted 
for the exhibit. Any other woman 
would be glad to get her htisband out 
of such a hole. If you weren’t so con- 
founded puritanical !” 

Julia, ashy above her dark-blue frock, 
made no answer. But her stricken 
look, her shrinking posture, conveyed 
to Peter something, at least, of what 
she felt. He felt confused, shamed, 
for once. He sprang up, took her in 


his arms. It was like holding a marble 


woman. 

“I didn’t mean to say that. 
sorry, dear.” 

He was apologizing for having called 
her “confounded puritanical!” That 
was all, Her very cheek was cold when 
he pressed his lips to it. 

“IT don’t want you to do anything 
that’s distasteful to you,” he soothed. 
“You're so different from any one else 
I’ve ever known, it’s hard for me to 
understand, sometimes. But I think I 
see. If you feel like that, we'll forget 
the mural and Freyer and the whole 
damn business !” 

His not pressing-the point touched 
her; it was so unlike him, when any- 
thing he wanted was at stake. But, 
she couldn’t help thinking, he gave in 
this time because even he must realize 
the sordidness of his demand. . And 
though she yearned to feel tenderly to- 
ward him, she couldn’t respond to his 
caress, 

“Try to understand,” she begged. 

The clock in the square outside 
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chimed four. She remembered that she 
was to go'to the doctor that afternoon; 
the dizzy spells were not abating, and 
she was a little worried about herself. 
She released herself gently from Peter’s 
embrace, moved off to pull on the little 
green hat which, he said, made her look 
like a fairy’s child. 

“If there’s any other 
promised tremulously. 

“There isn’t.” 

With his head bent over the sharpen- 
ing of a bit of charcoal he looked in- 
finitely boyish and forlorn. She could 
scarcely bear to leave him in _ the 
pathetic thrall of one of his rare moods 
of despondency, but, she reasoned, even 
he must have his measure of woe. 

It was a perfect October afternoon; 
the sort of weather’ that quickens the 
pulse like wine, breaks the drowsy 
spell of summer, rouses shops and 
houses from: their languor. But it 
brought no pleasure to Chartrie’s wife 
as she proceeded up the Avenue. She 
was oblivious to everything but the ap- 
palling situation that faced her. 

While she awaited her turn in the 
doctor’s crowded anteroom the mag- 
azine from the stand lay unheeded upon 
her knee. Her mind could only dwell 
miserably upon the thousand and one 
derelictions which the man she loved 
would wound her with, as long as she 
loved him! Would he ever change? 
Would any responsibility ever find him 
equal to it? She thought irrelevantly 
of Alan Tilden, back in Boston. The 
woman he married would have little 
care, 

“Mrs. Chartrie,” called the crisp, 
white-linen nurse, and ushered her into 
the doctor’s sanctum. 


way,” she 


It was a long time before she came 


out to the street again, but when she 
did, it was like stepping out into ay 
transfigured world. The very dusk 
was full of secret promise, unfulfilled @ 
delights. The hurried passers-by were 
no longer tiresome, workaday people: 
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each was mysterious, potential. Beauty 
abode in ‘every lighted window. All 
this, in spite of Peter and what he 
might do, or fail to do. Neither he 
nor she nor any one or anything mat- 
tered a great deal now. For she was 
going to bear him a child. A child. 
Something utterly hers, wanting her, 
loving her, needing her! 

She dallied all the way home. She 
didn’t want to find Peter moping in 
the forlorn atmosphere that enveloped 
the studio when parties were not in 
progress and He was in the dumps. If 
he should break the spell of her happy 
enchantment ! 

A man passed her, wheeling a shabby 
gocart, in which lay a rosy, sleeping 
baby. He stopped for a moment, to 
tuck the carriage covering about the 
little feet, trundled on. What would 
paternity do to Peter? Was it the re- 
sponsibility he needed, the care that 
must some day come even to one as joy- 
ous, as carefree, as he? He would be 
astounded when she told him, of 
course. They had not planned having 
a child for years to come, until they 
were secure financially, at least. But 
after the first shock 

Peter was adorable with stray chil- 
dren whom he found picturesque. The 
little ragamuffins in the Park amused 
him enormously, He liked the “dear 
little brats.” 

She was happy, happy. Somehow or 
other, they’d manage the expense of it 
all. Surely a child was worth any sac- 
rifice. It was the indissoluble bond be- 
tween two people who cared for each 
other—the magic charm that made love 
immune to change. 

She stopped twice on the way home; 
to get fruit for the morning, and lamb 
chops for supper, so they might spend 
the evening together in the studio. 

But as she paused outside the studio 
door her heart sank. Such silence! 
Had he gone out? She entered, 
switched on the light, discovered Peter 
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sprawled dejectedly on the couch, 
where he had been lying in the dark. 
It was not hard to guess that he was 


“still in the somber mood of the after- 


noon. She couldn’t let him suffer like 
this! And yet she couldn’t trick Freyer 
into taking another picture. As she 
yearned to console him, the means 
flashed upon her. She took off her hat, . 
the sweetest little smile touching her . 
mouth, knelt beside him, gathered his 
handsome head close to her breast. 

She had the way to make him happy 
again. It would’ be a rather priceless 
gift—but what had he not given her? 

“T can’t!” he stammered aghast. 
“Your picture! Oh, Julia, it’s unthink- 
able! Why, it means everything to 
you, dear!” 

“It’s so simple,” she went on, as if 
he had not objected. “Freyer thinks 
it’s yours now. No one else has even 
seen it. Peter, I want you to have it. 
You can finish it in a week, or less. It’s 
yours, dear, freely, gladly given.” 

Her warm arms tightened about him; 
her sweet eyes were luminous. 

“On my honor, Peter, I’d rather be 
just ‘Peter Chartrie’s wife’ than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

He couldn’t speak, for a moment, 
could only hold her close, overcome by 
the splendor of her. But she knew, 
with a strange little thrill of sadness in 


“her joy of giving, that he would take 


her gift. And then, tremblingly, she 
sought words to tell him of the coming 
child. But before she could speak, his 
emotion had spent-itself; she had made 
him happy again; he was supremely, 
superbly gay once more. 

“Dearest girl!” He sprang up, paced 
up and down before her, eyes sparkling, 
cheeks “flushed, aglow with the con- 
summation of his longing. “You’ve been 
so inconceivably generous. If I wasn’t 


in such a hellish hole I wouldn’t dream 
of letting you make such a sacrifice. 
But as things stand—I suppose it will 
be better for both of us.” 
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He paused, dismayed, before the litter 
of tea things on the.table that she hadn’t 
noticed before. So he hadn’t been alone 
all afternoon! 

“Oh, Lord, I meant to wash those 
things! Bella’s back. “My Lady Dead- 
lock was bored.’~ She stopped in for 
tea, and to ask us to a birthday dinner 
she’s giving old Rupert—quite an im- 
promptu affair. He likes you enor- 
mously, you know, angel that you are 
to frumps and bores!” 

He was a little nervous, beneath his 
gayety; and that small restraint, that 
diffidence, muted Julia, quenched all the 
glory that had been hers, more than the 
thought of Bella. Mechanically, she 
stacked the cups and saucers on a tray, 
and wordless, bore them out. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“My Lady Deadlock” was bored in- 


deed. Martin Fallon, used, after a 
vicarious flirtation, to most of her fan- 
tastic moods, found her anything but 
amiable the night of Rupert’s dinner. 
He was the first guest to arrive, and 
while a manservant relieved him of 
muffler and topcoat in the hall, Bella 
trailed down the steps to, greet him. 
She was unforgetably gowned in silver 
brocade that whispered at every move- 
ment of her lithe body, and deep-red 
roses bloomed and drooped at her 
corsage. He had never seen her look 
more beautiful, but her smoldering 
eyes, her contemptuous mouth, the very 
curve of her ivory back, as she pre- 
ceded him into the drawing-room, be- 
spoke her discontent. 

He stood looking down at her, sleek 
and handsome in his perfectly tailored 
dinner clothes. He was cold-blooded in 
his dealings with women, and men, too, 
for that matter—they were all nothing 
more or less than potential material 
for his craft—but Bella Kruger came 
very near to stirring him to depths that 
he himself had never sounded. 
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“Who else is coming?” 

“Lorna Eldridge, she’s -playing in 
‘The Quest;’ Jock MacKay and _ his 
wife—the new one—Peter and Mrs. 
Peter, of course, and your charming 
self!” 

She flirted with the rose-madder 
feathers of her fan, scorning him with 
the rest of the world. 

“Rupert’s dinner!” He laughed 
aloud. “What the poor old chap has 
to put up with—who, one might say!” 

His irony stung her to a moment’s 
rebellion. 

“And what do F have to put up 
with!” she demanded. Her white fist 
smote the brocade of the Chesterfield 
fiercely, impotently ; the smoldering dis- 
content of her eyes blazed up, “What 
whims and fancies am / at ‘the beck and 
call of 7” 

“His take the form of violins and old 
pottery. Yours—aren’t so innocuous,” 
Fallon reminded her. Her suppressed 
passion might have infected him with 
a spark of its own fervor; he found 
himself at once exulting in this glimpse 
of the tigress, and wanting to conquer 
the tameless spirit that her usual lan- 
guor and guise of mockery hid; found 
himself wanting—what ? 

“Why must you fool with Chartrie?” 
he inquired harshly. “Haven’t you 
had enough of him? Didn’t that last 
night he spent at the cottage end the 
play? “You women—and your eternal 
fifth acts!” ' 

She caught her breath swiftly. She 
had not known how much of a cer- 
tain moonlit scene she and Peter had 
-played, out on the cliffs, the night be- 
fore he left Idlewood, Fallon had wit- 
nessed. He had come upon them sud- 
denly, just after Peter had kissed her. 

“Your interest is flattering!” Jf 

“His wife is charming, and she looks 
like a particularly lovely Greuze,” Fal- 
lon observed thoughtfully, deliberately. 

“So”—her laughter purled out— 


















“your interest extends to his charming 
wife! Very altruistic of you, Martin.” 

“You aren’t being clever to-night, 
Bella,” he complained, a devil in either 
eye. “I’m trying to suggest to you 
that Chartrie’s lasting interest is in— 
his charming wife. It’s rather obvious. 
He still likes to play, of course, if the 
sport is provided, but don’t mistake his 
love of fun for anything else.” 

It was more than a glimpse of the 
tigress that he got this time. 

“You lie!” she stormed at him be- 
tween white, clenched teeth, from which 
her lips curled back, felinelike. “Cad!” 

He caught her deftly by her supple 
wrists. 

“You know I don’t. I don’t want 
to see him make a fool of you, that’s 
all. He means nothing, and I—mean 
everything! If you’re going to fling 
all this away, get something genuine 
for it, for God’s sake. My passion isn’t 
counterfeit, Bella. His is.” 

She flung herself out, of his grasp. 

“You’re insufferable!” she panted. 
“T'll prove to you what a fool you are! 
Show you . 

She broke off as shuffling footsteps 
sounded on the stairs, and her husband’s 
bent form came into view. And a mé- 
ment later, when the old man joined 
them, no one could have guessed that 
her weary languor concealed fiercely 
throbbing pulses, veins of fire. Fallon 
found himself paying admiring tribute 
to her poise. Nevertheless, to-night she 
Was not at her best in her exacting rdle. 

The old musician was getting a trifle 
childish, he thought, noticing his trem- 
bling hands, his uncertain manner ; and 
it was plain that his doting attentions 
were anything but welcome to his beau- 
tiful wife. 

He put his hand on her arm as he 
asked, for the second time, who else 
beside the Chartries were coming. She 
sprang up to greet the MacKays and 
the young English actress, who arrived 
together at that moment. The look of 
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revulsion that stamped her mouth at his 
touch was pitiful, terrible. 

Martin Fallon looked about the per- 
fect, gold-and-ivory drawing-room as 
Bella lingered by the door—Peter and 
Julia had come on the heels of the 
other three. It was a costly setting for 
any woman’s beauty. He looked down 
at the shrunken old man wha was com- 
plaining of his asthma. Too costly! 

While Peter was presenting himself 
to good-looking Lorna Eldridge, with a 
tray of slim-stemmed, amber-filled 
glasses that he had commandeered from 
the footman, his wife came to sit be- 
side Mr. Kruger. Julia always felt at 
ease with the old violinist, and he liked 
her far better than any other of his 
wife’s friends. 

“You look very beautiful, my dear,” 
he told her. 

“In your honor!” she smiled back 
at him. 

She did look beautiful. Fallon had 
never seen her in an evehing gown, and, 
connoisseur that he was, his eyes rested 
approvingly upon the sheer simplicity 
of her slate-blue frock, the indescribable 
sheen it gave her milky skin, her bright 
hair. In spite of her extreme slender- 
ness, her throat, her shoulders and 
arms, were delicately, perfectly rounded. 
He watched her as she deftly switched 
old Rupert to his one engrossing in- 
terest—porcelain, and listened to his 
lengthy monologue on certain period 
distinctions of the Ming potteries. 
Marriage, or Chartrie, had, in a few 
months, turned an unsophisticated girl 
of wistful, iridescent moods into a wise 
young woman of the world. And the 
metamorphosis was not yet complete. 
The playwright sensed some mysterious 
happening since he had last seen her— 
something that gave her an air of happy 
assurance, 

He was rather sorry that, durjng 
dinner, Lorna Eldridge fell to his lot, 
in spite of her henna-red hair and mag- 
nificent shoulders, and that Chartrie’s 
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wife was placed at Mr. Kruger’s right. 
As long as Bella was recklessly playing 
the fool with Peter, flaunting his too- 
gallant attentions before her amused 
guests, her blind old husband, daring 
him to open and outrageous flirtation, 
he would have enjoyed evening up the 
scores by devoting himself to Julia. 
That faraway, happy look she wore, as 
if she did not see her husband follow- 
ing his hostess’ reckless lead—could it 
mean a lover? 

It was rather an elaborate meal, Ru- 
pert’s dinner, and it was late before his 
birthday cake, discreetly candled, frosted 
in white and silver, was brought in and 
placed before him, with some Madeira 
--the last two bottles—that was nearly 
as old as its owner. The cutting of his 
cake, the legend of those ancient flasks, 
served, to rouse the old musician to 
feeble, garrulous gayety. His reminis- 
cing annoyed Bella, who frowned 
wearily through the blue haze of her 
cigarette smoke, dismayed most of the 
gay company. But Peter, as he always 
did, rose debonairly- to the occasion, 
when the mellow Madeira was served. 

“Bottled when I was a boy,” repeated 
the host delightedly. 

“And fit to toast you in,” said Peter, 
with his radiant smile. He raised his 
goblet. “To—your years, that have 
seen much of the world, achieved much 
in the world, and given much to the 
world!” 

Bella’s old husband bored him, but 
Rupert Kruger, the violinist, filled him 
with something very close to awe. He 
was an artist! 

“You're toasting—age,” murmured 
Bella, shivering in her low-cut silver 
gown. 

Her husband could not have heard 
her ; but he smiled fatuously, adoringly, 
at her, across the glistening expanse of 
silver and crystal and drooping flowers. 

“To my years. Seventy-four of 
them!’ He smiled, nodded his head. 
“Youth is a very transient thing. Very. 


And it doesn’t always give happiness, 
1 am an old man, but I have everything © 
youth cam give. Health, strength’— 


he struck a feeble blow upon the table ‘ 
with his bony hand—“a young and 4 
How 


beautiful woman for my wife! 
old are you, darling?” a 

Bella set her teeth. Miss Eldridge de- © 
nounced the treachery languidly. 

“Thirty-four.” \ 

“A mere girl!” old Kruger smiled. 
“Why, when I was thirty-four is 

“That was a century ago!” Bella 
rose, slipped her nervous, jeweled hand © 
in Peter’s arm. “Come, dear people, 
Rupert may play for you, if he’s in 
the proper mood.” - 

But it was not a matter of mood, but © 
of rheumatism, and the old Violinist 7 
carried Julia off upstairs to his study, 
where the walls were lined with fragile, 
exquisite porcelain instead. 

She didn’t mind leaving the small, 
cliquey company. She felt overcast 
by the handsome, affected actress; the 
MacKays’ smart gossip about people 
who were nothing but names to her; 
and Martin Fallon she had never liked. 
And though she knew how little Peter 
meant by the flirtatious advances that 
Bella was angling for, his burlesqued 
devotion to Kruger’s wife hurt her, 
made her uneasy. She could afford 
pity, now—for Bella. Poor Bella, with 
that famished, desperate look to her 
beauty! Loveless, childless, and losing 
her precious, ardent youth! When that 
was gone, what would she have left? 

“This,” quavered Bella’s husband, at 
her elbow, “is a rare specimen from © 
Hui Fong’s first kiln. His art is still 9 
a mystery, his color unrivaled. See ¥ 
how iridescent, how rich that blue is 
under the light?” 

“Beautiful!” breathed Julia, care- @ 
fully setting down the vase. She fol- @ 
lowed him from case to case, from shelf 
to shelf, while he expatiated happily 7 
upon his treasures. But while she lis+ 9 
tened, or delighted him with questions 






























she prayed for the end of the ordeal: 
It was very wearisome, after the first 
hour. 

So it was with relief that, when he 
couldn't find a certain book he wanted, 
she offered to go downstairs after it. 
Not that she was interested in the ad- 
vance of the craft under the second 
Ming dynasty, but it was getting late; 
and she had heafd some one leave. 

Her. silver heels clicked on the pol- 
ished stairs. She crossed the deep hall, 
found the drawing-room empty. Where 
was every one? She couldn’t know, 
of course, that the MacKays were due 
at a dance, that Martin Fallon had 
somewhat sulkily taker Lorna Eldridge 
to a late rehearsal at which she declared 
she must appear at least. 

The white-and-gold room still held 
the presence-of the people who had left 
it so recently. Bella's fan lay on the 
inlaid top of a console; a long white 
glove dangled over a chair back, and 
a faint scent of cigarette smoke and 
perfume . pervaded the atmosphere. 
Julia, breathing quickly, stood motion- 


‘less as a chord of music was struck, 


and Bella’s enchanting voice floated out 
through the slightly open door that led 
to the music room. They were still here, 
then, she and Peter. Her feet moved 
soundlessly across the heavy rugs. She 
only paused at the threshold of the 
inner room. 

Rupert’s wife was singing some 
slight, sentimental song that had made 
a light opera, and had been vastly 
popular .ten or twelve years before, 
and Peter was whistling the refrain 
under his. breath. But at the end of 
the first stanza she broke off. 

“How terrible, Peter. That takes us 
back—forever, doesn’t it? I used to 
sing that to you, remember? How 
long ago was it? Before Rupert,. be- 
fore—anything !” 

Her voice implied a thousand tender 
things. Julia, a pulse in her throat 
fluttering like a caged bird, fought off 
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a frantic desire to flee. She must know 
—must know! 

“Why did you ever marry him, Bella 
Donna?” ‘said Peter’s tender voice. 

“A fool and his folly are seldom 
parted,” paraphrased Bella cruelly. 
“Why, God knows!” Her hands 
crashed discordantly upon the keys. 
Julia could just see ont ivory shoulder, 
a fold of silver brocade, a lovely head 
bowed upon despairing arms. This was 
not reckless, gay, flirtatious Bella; this 
was a tragic ghost. 

“It’s rather awful. I saw that to- 
night,” Peter murmured. Julia, wait- 
ing for something quite different, caught 
the anxious note in his inadequate re- 
sponse. He moved restlessly, fearing - 
a scene, 

“Too awful!” There was a rustle of 
silk, a sob. “Peter, I can’t go on. It’s 
not worth the price. Nothing would 
be. Oh, my.God!” She fumbled for a 
handkerchief, fearful of the ravages of 
grief. 

Julia was flooded with shame. How 
could she spy upon such naked sorrow 
that was not meant for her eyes. And 
yet she could not go, for Peter, her 
Peter, was taking the limp, despairing 
figure in his arms, uttering soothing 
endearments. She pressed her clenched 
fist to her quivering mouth, swayed 
against the wall. 

“T can’t go on. I learned that that 
night at Idlewood. Peter, take me 
away, out of it all. We won't starve. 
Rupert settled money on me—enough 
for both of us. God knows I’ve earned 
it—and my jewels. I'll go with you— 
anywhere. If you love me, take me 
away !” ; 

Something heavy clattered to the 
floor. It was a chair Peter had reeled 
back against, knocked over. 

“I think you’re mad!” he muttered 
after a terrific silence. “Good God, 
Bella, you are mad! MHave you for- 
gotten—Julia ?” 
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The same terrible silence spun itself 
out between them again. 

“Haven't you?” asked Bella tear- 
lessly, at last. 

“No.” He paused. 
pen to love her. I thought. you knew 
that. Oh, ‘Lord, this is all my fault, I 
suppose. It never occurred to me that 
you were taking the game in dead 
earnest. I gave you—-what you wanted. 
Now, you want more. I’m sorry. I 
thought you understood.” 

His miserable, halting excuses were 
cut short. From the music room-came 
a burst of immoderate laughter—ironic, 
terrible. 

“T thought so, too!” gasped old 
Rupert’s beautiful wife. “I pitied ant 
scorned the fools who took you seri- 
ously. And now—what a supreme 
jest!” 

Before her laughter 
avain Julia had fled. 

It was a wan, frightened Peter who 
sought her, a little later, in Kruger’s 
study, where the old man was still put- 
tering over his porcelains. Bella, he 
explained, was feeling ill. They had 
better make their adiewx. ‘ 

He was silent and distrait in the taxi 
that took them home. And Julia, her 
face a pallid blur against the cab’s dark 
interior, did not attempt speech. “You 
see, | happen to love her,” he had said. 
Thank God for that! She could tell 
him now of the child. He caught her 
slim, bare hand, pressed it hard to his 
lips, as the machine drew up before 
their shabby door. 

Then, in the studio, while she was 
stripping off her long white gloves, he 
tried to tell her what she already knew. 

“—D’you remember a row we had 
about Bella?” he began, quite humbly. 
“You said she took me—seriously. 
Well, it’s true. Beastly, isn’t it?” 
Recollection of that scene seemed to 
fill him with disgust. Scenes always 
did! “TI didn’t know it before to-night, 
on my honor. I thought it was all a 


“You see, I hap- 


pealed out 
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lark.” He looked pleadingly toward 


Julia, who stood tracing an intricate 
pattern on the lamp shade with her 
“Anyhow, it’s all over. I 
I told 
She made things 


forefinger. 
told her she’d misunderstood. 
her I loved—you. 

damned unpleasant!” 

“I heard you,” breathed Julia. “I 
came downstairs for a book.” She 
faced him courageously. “And I stayed 
—to eavesdrop, I suppose. Peter, I 
had to know. For a very special rea- 
son,” 

She dismissed the shadowy recollec- 
tion of what he had done to Bella, ‘held 
out her hands with a little, inviting 
gesture, and Chartrie caught her close 
to his heart. What a jewel she was! 

“And what,” he teased, very tenderly, 
“was your ‘very special reason’ ?” 

“Our child,” she whispered. “Yours 
and mine.” 

For a long moment he stared into 
the radiant glory of her eyes. 

“Our child,” he echoed curiously. 
“Good God, Julia! It can’t be!” 

. “Kier: 
her voice. “Peter, what is it? 
you want a child? I don’t understand.” 

“Want a child?” He broke into sar- 
donic laughter. “Do I want a .mill- 
stone hung around my neck? How do 
you think we're going to get by, with- 
out Bella and her commissions, with a 
baby? What a ghastly situation!” He 
flung himself recklessly into a chair; 
his rising tones bordered on hysteria. 
“We can’t afford it, that’s all. And 
it’s not only the expense, it’s the beastly 
nuisance that children always are. How 
am I going to be able to work with a 
squalling brat in the next room? And 
what about your work? Where’s the 
money coming from?” 

“Other people raise a family on what 
we have,” Julia said mechanically. 

“In a three-decker purgatory at the 
ends of Brooklyn!” he raged. “We 
can’t live like that! I won’t! Oh, wit 


!’” We ran his hards ci - 


Don’t 


a rotten mess 


The triumph faded from _ 
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’ 
tractedly through his red-brown hair. 
“We can’t go through with it, Julia.’ 
[t’ll ruin me. Ruin me! There must 
be a way out. There is! Other 
women " 

It was as well that he didn’t see the 
look in her eyes. 

He sprang up, paced the length of 
the great room. 

“Later on, in a few years, perhaps, 
we can have a child, if you like. But 
now—don’t you see yourself that it’s 
out of the question?” 

“I see,” said Julia, “that you don’t 
want my baby.” 

She leaned forward, gripped the table 
edge with both tense hands, spoke to 
him clearly. 

“Peter, all your life you’ve taken, or 
been given, whatever you wanted. 
You’ve demanded your pleasure gayly, 
ruthlessly, and gotten it, at the expense 
of some one else. Always. Nell Fol- 
lansbee, Bella, I, have all—contributed. 
And a host of others, I suppose. Ever 
since we’ve been married, I’ve given, 
and given; myself, my happiness, my 
work.” Her eyes strayed to the “Rest- 
ing Faun” that stood finished against 
the wall. That very afternoon he had 
signed it. “Now, you want the last sac- 
rifice. And—you can’t have it!” she 
ended decisively. 

“You mean you'd thrust this burden 
on me anyway—-wreck my whole fu- 
ture? Shackle me?” He was terrified, 
incredulous. Almost ludicrous, to her. 

“No.” She uttered the words slowly. 
“I couldn’t do that, either. You shall 
be—quite free!” 

Yes, he should be free. It seemed 
to be his birthright, freedom from all 
care and pain and responsibility. Pan! 
And she? Somewhere, somehow, she 
could find refuge from the pain of his 
indiffererice. 

She dropped into a chair, stared 
bleakly at and past a print on the op- 
posite wall. And though Peter stood 
watching her, silent, puzzled, frightened 
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by the strangeness of her, and the big 
studio glowed extravagantly with the 
light He loved, she felt like a child alone 
in the unfamiliar dark, For this, she 
knew, was the end, 


CHAPTER VII. 


She did not falter in carrying out 
the decision she had made in that blind- 
ing moment. After she stumbled into 
their small, shared room—Peter dared — 
not invade her privacy that night, just 
why, he didn’t know; he flung himself 
down on the studio couch, fell at once 
into his usual,” dreamless sleep—she 
lay thinking, planning, until pale dawn 
grayed the windows, crept across the 
floor, 

Sleep was a mockery; to lie there in 
the semblance of repose was torture. 
She rose, bathed and dressed without 
alr unnecessary sound, went to the closet 
that held her slender wardrobe as well 
as Peter’s. Mechanically she took down 
the limp clothes that hung at her end 
of the pole; her few simple frocks and 
blouses, the violet-blue negligee Peter 
liked, her one nice evening gown—each 
garment rustled a faint, silken protest. 
Mechanically she packed her modish 
black suitcase with what she thought 
she would actually need, from closet 
and bureau drawers, leaving the rest— 
the silly, frilly things, the small ex- 
travagances committed for or by Peter 
—in turmoil on bed and chair. 

The task was soon done; she had 
few enough possessions. And while 
Peter slept serenely in the other room, 
where the early sunlight patterned the 
floor, she made her final preparations 
for departure. She scrawled a brief 
note to her husband, a note that she 
had to puzzle over herself before she 
could make it quite clear, and not un- 
kind, to him. At last she wrote 
abruptly : 

I’m going away, Peter, because the baby 
I'm going to have means more to me than 
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anything in the world. More even than you. 
I can’t destroy the little life that’s been prom- 
ised me. But I can’t destroy you, either, so 
I'm leaving you free, unfettered. You will 
have nothing now to hold you back, or hurt 
your career. I shall make no demands upon 
you, now or at any time, But you must not 
try to find me. You've ‘relinquished that 
right. And you know how well I can look 
after myself. 

Send in the picture; if it brings you suc- 
cess I'll be very, very happy and proud. 
Good-by, dear. Don’t forget that you have 
made me happy—often. Jutta, 


She had only to go now. She picked 
up the suitcase, opened the door lead- 
ing into the studio. Peter slept on; 
one arm flung about “his russet head. 
For a moment she stood looking down 
at him through a hot mist of tears. If 
he should open his eyes, smile up at 
her, blinking drowsily ! 

She put out her hand blindly, 
touched the cushion that pillowed his 
graceful head. Then, placing the pen- 


ciled note where he must see jt, she 
crept quietly away. 


It was not until she reached. the 
street, made beautiful by the pale Bold 
of early morning, and shivered in the 
frosty air, that faintness came upon 
her. A street cleaner watched her catch 
at a lamp-post, set down her suit case, 
and returned stoically to his work. In 
a moment the dizziness passed, luckily, 
and she was able to go on. But she 
felt the need of hot coffee, and she di- 
rected her steps toward the nearest 
restaurant that would be open this 
early. None of the gay, bohemian tea- 
rooms she and Peter frequented for 
meals flung back their bright shutters 
until noon, at the earliest. 

On Sixth Avenue she found an ob- 
scure lunchroom that she knew was 
clean, at least, and seated herself at a 
corner table. The sleepy-looking wait- 
ress took her order, eyed her oddly. 
Julia, sensitive to the scrutiny of the 
girl, turned to the glass that ran along 
the wall, framed in tarnished gilt. She 
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hardly recognized herself in the pallid 
vision confronting her. Her very lips 
were bloodless, and her eyes were hot 
and hollow, betraying her sleepless 
night. But it was the pitiably drawn 
look of her face that made people turn 
and stare, and wonder what had hap- 
pened to her. Ghastly! She felt in her 
velvet bag for her vanity case, surrep- 
titiously rubbed rouge into her cheeks, 
and upon her wan mouth. That helped. 
And when the waitress brought her cof- 
fee and toast, and she sipped the steam- 
ing drink, the faintness left her limbs. 

She dallied over the meal as long 
as she could. She had not finished 
planning the queer new life that she 
must fashion. First of all, she must 
find an obscure room, in some part of 
the city that was a strange country to 
Peter and every one else she knew. 
That shouldn’t be difficult, in New 
York. For she was afraid to leave her 
source of supply. She must keep on 
working. She had but thirty dollars 
in her purse, in the world, and she must 
keep in close touch with the New York 
concerns who used her commercial 
work, 

A boy came into the restaurant with 
the morning papers under his arm, and 
she beckoned to him. Column after 
column of ‘furnished room”. ads 
offered hidirg~places all over the ‘city, 
from Brooklyn to the Bronx. She 
ran her finger down the list. 

“Looking for a job?” inquired the 
waitress in friendly fashion. 

The democracy of the 
columns ! 

“No, a place to live,” said Julia, 
smiling back at her. 

“My chum’s aunt has a nice house 
in Brooklyn.” The girl scrubbed vig- 
orously at the deal top of the next table. 
She was Irish, and the yellow-haired 
kid struck her with a singular appeal. 
She was so timid looking! And new 
to the city, probably; just off the train, 


“classified” 
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as like as’ not. She had. noticed the 
heavy suit case. 

“She Rts rooms, only she’s awful 
particular. You could say I sent you, 
if you like. I’m Rose O’Malley.” 

Brooklyn! One could live and die in 
obscurity there. One could be lost for- 
ever in some insignificant street of that 
straggling borough. She almost laughed 
at the providential twist of things. 

“Brooklyn would suit me very well,” 
she admitted. “I want a room that’s 
clean, and cheap.” : 

Rose O’Malley wrote a street and 
number on a scrap of paper and pre- 
sented it to her. 

“Her name’s Mrs. Minnow. She’s 
got a vacant room, I know, and she’ll 
take you*all right, I guess. She’s par- 
ticular, see? But you’re quiet-lookin’.” 

Julia thanked her, paid her check, 
and left the place. And an hour later 
she stood in the drab front hall of a 
two-family dwelling house that was 
dingier and drearier than she had be- 
lieved it possible for a house to be. The 
linoleum on the floor, the horribly pat- 
terned walls that gave out a musty hint 
of cabbage, sharp-featured Mrs. Min- 
now herself, all combined to fill Julia 
with a depression that she could not 
dispel, but the room itself was cheap, 
and clean, and its shabbiness was 
flooded with sunshine. 

“I get references, and a week in ad- 
vance,” stated the tousled lady of the 
house, eying her prospective tenant du- 
biously. “Where do you work?” 

Julia wet her dry fips, fumbled in 
her purse, She couldn’t go any farther 
in her search for a hiding place. She 
only wanted to be left alone, to drop 
upon the narrow bed and sleep. 

“I’m a stranger here,” she explained 
wearily.’ “I can’t give you references, 
and | do my work in my room. I draw 
posters, fashion designs, any sort of 
commercial work. But I can give you 
two or three weeks’ rent in advance, 
if you wish.” 
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Mrs. Minnow’s sharp outlines soft- 
ened a trifle as she counted the crisp 
bills Julia handed to her. 

“That'll be all right, I guess.” She 
hesitated covertly. ““You’re Mrs. Cady, 
you say. Husband living? Not that 
I want to seem prying,” she tittered, 
“but -I gotta be careful about who I 
take in, being a widow myself, and 
keeping a refined class of rodmers.” 

Julia had given her mother’s maiden 
name as her own. She wondered if 
time would free her from the desperate 
desire to wipe out everything connected 
with her marriage, and its miserable 
debacle. Even this shoddy room, the 
desolate life she would -lead in it, 
offered itself as refuge, respite. 

“My husband is out West,” she told 
the woman coolly. “I—we are living 
apart.” 

Her manner muted the landlady’s 
ferret curiosity; her money—three 
weeks’ rent—was crisp and warm in the 
other’s worn grasp. Julia found her- 
self alone, and in possession-of the nar- 
row, third-floor room. 

She unpinned her hat, took off and 
hung up her suit coat, and sought the- 
uninviting cot. The lumpy mattress 
was ease itself ta her tired body; and 
in five minutes she was fast asleep. 

As easily, as simply as this, did Julia 
walk out of Chartrie’s studio and lose 
herself, and as completely as if the 
earth had opened and taken her to its 
hidden heart. 


The unreality of her new life made 
it endurable; its very monotony eased 
the daily grind. Julia knew no one, 
saw no one but her landlady, the other 
roomers whom she happened to pass 
on the stairs, the little Swiss proprietor 
of a delicatessen shop near by, where 
she bought rolls and butter and milk 
for breakfast and supper, which she 
usually had in her room. “She drew 


‘all morning, went out at noon to the 


boarding-house dining room up the 
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street, where she had her midday din- 
ner, amd took a long walk if the weather 
was good. Then back to her room to 
work until dark. 

Evenings she spent in her room, 
either reading or sewing. She had dis- 
covered a lending library a few blocks 
away, and she learned to like fiction of 
a light persuasion. 

Some weeks, when her output had 
been especially small, and the check 
from the agency which bought her 
drawings was correspondingly so, she 
was panic-stricken. Suppose she should 
get worse, and be unable to work at all! 
What would become of her, and of 
the child she had begun to want so 
paSsionately? Through all those dreary 
weeks, she never thought once of ap- 
pealing to Peter. There were times 
when she would have given almost any- 
thing to hear his step, his whistled 
melody, outside her door, to feel the 


warm, comforting tenderness of his 


dear arms. But she put the thought 
from her resolutely. He was nothing to 
her now. Nothing. 

She liked Mrs. Minnow less and less. 
. She sensed something unpleasant in the 
landlady’s manner and attitude, a snoop- 
ing interest in herself and her affairs 
that worried her. She began to feel 
spied upon, and one day she caught 
the woman rummaging through her top 
drawer. 

But as long as she got her rent 
on the day it was due, the landlady was 
outwardly civil, at least. And then a 
week came when Julia was unable to 
turn out a single drawing, and did not, 
in consequence, get her usual check. 
Luckily for her peace of mind, she had 
already sent in to a magazine whose 
needs she knew two drawings which she 
thought would: be taken. That hope 
buoyed her up, and sent her creeping 
downstairs to see if a check had come 
half a dozen times a day. She tried 
tg pass Mrs. Minnow’s door sound- 
lessly, already *she had _ instinctively 


learned the habits of the genus lodger, 


but one afternoon toward the end of 
the week she was caught. 

Her cheeks flamed at the woman’s 
insolent demand for her money. 

“The rent is only three days over- 
due, Mrs. Minnow. And I’ve been pay- 
ing you in advamce. As soon as I’m 
paid for some work I’ve done, I'll give 
you your money. I’ve not been well 
enough to do anything this week.” 

She had crawled out of bed at the 
hour the postman usually came, and, 


conscious of her hanging hair, her Z 


dishabille, she drew the blue dressing 
gown moré closely about her. 

“Sick, h’mm? It’s a wonder your 
husband out West doesn’t help you 
out!” She laughed shrillyg and Julia 
clamped her small teeth together in 
fury. 

“My private affairs don’t concern 
you, Mrs. Minnow.” Her blue eyes 
flashed, but she controlled herself with 
an effort. The sickening tawdriness of 
it! To be wrangling with an insulting 
lodging-house keeper. 

“They do when I don’t get my rent 
money!” shrilled the other. She came 
so close that the girl felt her unpleas- 
ant breath on her cheek. “I had my 
suspicions all along, but I’m a poor, 
hard-working, woman that’s never 
turned away a living creature.” She 
sniffed virtuously. “Now you can get 
out, see? I don’t keep a home for the 
like of you! And first, you can give 
me my money.” 

Her voice had grown louder with 
every word _until she was almost 
screaming her vituperation. Somewhere 
in the upper part of the house, a door 
opened cautiously. 

Julia’s - knuckles whitened on the 
marble edge of the table. Why should 


this humiliation and shame be her lot? ¥ 


That Peter should have driven her to 


this! There was no love in her heart j 


for him at that moment. 


“I wouldn’t stay in your house,” she @ 
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began in smothered rage, and paused. 
So the added humiliation of having to 
remain under this woman’s roof until 
her money came was hers, too! She 
couldn’t leave. 

A whistle sounded outside; a shadow 
blurred the frosted-glass panel of the 
door, and the afternoon mail slid 
through the old-fashioned slot to the 
floor. With a prayer on her lips Julia 
gathered it up. The second envelope 
bore in one corner the name she longed 
to see, and with .a sob of relief, she 
tore it open. With that pink slip in 
her fingers, she could face the world. 

“T can pay you at once, Mrs. Min- 
now,” she told the woman. “And I 
shall be leaving within the hour.” 

She didn’t want to see that mean, 
anger-mottled face again. She forgot 
how weak and ill she had been in the 
frantic haste of packing and dressing. 
She only wanted to escape from this 
horrible house. And arm hour later she 
telephoned for a taxi to take her in to 
the city. An insane desire for flight 
possessed her. Where, it did not mat- 
ter. Only she must leave New York, 
break the last bitter tie that linked her 
to her life with Peter. She could not 
go back to Boston, to the pity of Alan, 
and her cousins, and every one. 

Safe in the taxi, she counted over 
her money feverishly. She mustn’t go 
too far, but to a strange city, where 
no one knew her. 

“Pennsylvania Station,” she said 
through the speaking tube. 

And late that night, which happened 
to be the night before Christmas Eve, 
she set foot in sleepy Philadelphia, and 


Was driven by an ancient horse and 
‘an ancient driver to an ancient family 


hotel. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Her child was to be born late in 
May, and Julia looked forward to its 
birth with joy rather than dread. It 
Was all she had to live for now, but 












it was enough! She dreamed of no 
greater happiness than the weight of a 
small, warm body in her empty arms, 
the touch of a downy head against her 
breast. And then, she dreamed on, 
of a girl child creeping about the floor, 
learning to walk, lisping the first words. 

The old hotel to which she had gone 
that first night in Philadelphia had 
proved a haven indeed. A heavy cold, 
threatening pleurisy, very nearly proved 
her undoing. But a kindly chamber- 
maid and the gruff hotel doctor took 
good care of her, and she was sorry 
to leave the place when she realized 
that she could not afford another week 
there. It was he -who, when she paid 
his absurdly small bill, gave her warn- 
ing advice as to overwork and under- 
nourishment, and the address of an 
elderly woman he knew who would take 
her in. 

She was almost afraid to seek out an- 
other stranger, but she went. And 
after her first glimpse of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s kind, red face, and the 
twinkle in her round, Irish eyes, she 
knew that she need go no farther. But 
once in the square, cheerful room that 
was to be hers she faced Mrs. McCor- 
mick without evasion. 

“I’m going to have a baby,” she be- 
gan in pitiful confusion. How little 
the gold band on-her fourth finger 
meant to her now! 

“Ye lucky girl!” said the big woman 
huskily. Dr. Coombs had told her the 
little he knew of beautiful “Mrs. Cady.” 
“D’ye like the room, then? Sure, it 
would be a fine, sunny place for the 
little one, wouldn’t it now?” Her 
round eyes were moist. “I had one 
meself, about the time your mother had 
y@u, I’m thinking. It died—and never 
a child’s cry has there been here since!” 

“Then you don’t. mind,” Julia 
choked. “And your husband——” 

“He'll be that pleased! Don’t all 
men take to ’em like ducks to water?” 
Julia found a pair of big, deft hands 
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unfastening her fur, fumbling with her 
heavy wrap. And from that moment 
she felt that she was not utterly alone. 

The McCormicks lived in a ram- 
shackle, frame house, on one of the 
narrow, shoddy streets that verge upon 
Philadelphia’s prosperous business dis- 
trict, separating it from the negro 
quarter. They were desperately poor 
—Mr. McCormick pleaded incom- 
patibility with the stolid foreign ele 
ment that filled the packing houses, and 
never kept a job as. packer longer than 
a fortnight—and their main income was 
derived from the few lodgers Mrs. 
McCormick slaved to make comfor- 
table. But though Julia’s room was 
often cold, and she had to walk a good 
many blocks to the small restaurant 
where she got lunch and dinner—she 
breakfasted comfortably in her room 
now, by grace of an electric grill—she 
was better off and happier than she had 
been since the day she ran away. 


After lunch, each day, she worked 
steadily at her drawing board until 
dark; and though she was only able 
to do fashion designs, and borders, and 
silly, sketchy drawings for bookplates, 


she managed to get along. But that 
was about all. For no sooner did she 
start saving a little money for her hos- 
pital expenses than something necessi- 
tated its immediate expenditure. 

She was curiously free from bitter- 
ness toward Peter. She wanted him 
to succeed, make a name for himself. 
She wanted to be proud of him, and 
of his achievements, for the sake of the 
child. And though she wondered dimly 
if he missed her, feared for her, longed 
to have her back, she wanted him to be 
happy, free. For Peter, miserable, was 
such a pathetic creature! Pan, strayeg 
out of his own fair country, lost anc 
afraid. 

She would have been spared much if 
she could have known how much her 
loss did mean-to him. But that, of 
course, was impossible. 
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March blew gustily into the quiet 
city, and Julia’s dreams grew brighter, 
took clearer form. But her happiness 
was always tinged with worry. Money 
worry. 

Until the day came that brought a 
letter from an advertising concern in 
the city with whom she had had some 
dealings, who wanted “Mrs. Cady” to 
come and talk over a set of drawings 
for a new hosiery account they had 
just taken over. Their client had a 
fixed idea as to the type of illustra- 
tion he wanted, and it seemed to them 
that Mrs. Cady could do that sort of 
thing better than any one on their staff. 
Would she be interested? 

She stared thoughtfully out at the 
wind-driven snow; the last storm of 
the season was whirling sleet and snow 
over the city in gusts of March wind. 
She hadn’t meant to go out in such 
weather. But that letter promised so 
much, And she needed money so des- 
perately! A day, too, might make all 
the difference. By to-morrow they 
might have found some one else to do 
the work. 

She went, of course, though she 
waited until midafternoon to see 
whether the storm might not break. 
And when she left the art director’s 
office in the ornate agency building, she 
was light-headed with happiness. She 
was to do the drawings, and at a price 
that was double what she had dared 
to hope for. People stopped to look 
at the muffled-up, yellow-haired girl as 
they entered the main corridor. She 
was well worth looking at, with that 
luster of joy enhancing her warm, 
blond beauty. 

Not even the sleet-laden gale could 
chill her now. She nestled her chin 
down into the fur collar of her cloak, 
hesitated on the marble steps of the 
building. She’d take a taxi home. A 
machine was drawing up before the en- 
trance next door. She hailed it as the 
bulky occupant emerged, and started 
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to descend the icy steps. Her foot 
slipped on the treacherous glaze, she 
tried futilely to save herself, and 
plunged with sickening force upon the 
pavement. She landed on her knees, 
and while half a dozen passers-by 
rushed to help her up, she wondered 
desperately what she had done to her- 
self. 

“Mrs. Chartrie!’’ boomed a familiar 
voice in her ear. She regained her 
footing, and found Karl Freyer sup- 
porting her with his great arm. Still 
dazed from her: fall, she let him guide 
her to the waiting machine, help her 
into it. It was he who had emerged 
from it but a moment before. 

“Are you hurt? Had we not better 
stop off at a doctor’s?” She heard his 
anxious voice as if from a great dis- 
tance; shook her head. But she was 
white and shaken, though somewhat 
reassured about herself as the giddiness 
passed, and she acceded _ willingly 
enough to his suggestion of tea as they 
passed the Bellevue-Stratford. She 


was trembling with chill and fright. 
And in the quietest corner of the mez- 
zanine dining room, which was almost 
deserted at this early hour, he expressed 


his astonishment at finding her in 
Philadelphia, where he himself lived. 

“Does Peter know where you are?” 
he inquired shrewdly, his eyes feasting 
upon her ivory beauty, that had some- 
how lost its childlike quality, been re- 
set in the mold of maturity. What had 
become of her fairy-child look? 

She shook her head, sipped her tea 
slowly. A delicious lassitude was 
creeping over her, making everything 
seem unreal, far away. 

“He pretends that he does; but one 
can guess otherwise. His poor pride!” 
Freyer smiled. “He is quite desolate 
without you Mrs. Chartrie. I cannot 
blame him for that!” 

She ignored his significant eyes. 

“Is he doing well? 
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Freyer put out his well-manicured 
hands in a contemptuous gesture. * 

“I fear not. Oh, he is jaunty about 
work that’s waiting for him, but—it 
waits! He is anything but prosperous: 
these days. Fortunately, he has 
friends.” 

Julia winced at the sneer in the great 
man’s tone. Poor Peter! 

“But the tides will turn soon with 
him,” said Freyer meaningly. “His pic- 
ture, “The Resting Faun,” will bring 
luck to his door. You knew, of course, 
that it was accepted. Only yesterday 
I telegraphed him that it had taken 
the second Jephson prize. With fifteen 
hundred dollars, and such glory, he 
should be set on his feet again. Surely 
such good fortune will spur him on to 
further effort! And if he should learn 
of your whereabouts ie 

“No!” Julia implored, her white 
fingers gripping the table edge. “I don’t 
want him to learn where I am. Mr. 
Freyer, I beg of you—keep my secret. 
You’re my friend, I think.” 

‘ “T am anything that you wish!” His 
gleaming eyes assured her of a good 
deal more than that. 

“Then help me,” she begged. Not 
even the honor her picture, her “Faun” 
—had achieved for Peter meant’ much 
to her now. She had to fight curiously 
against the overwhelming languor that 
had come upon her; it was an effort 
to speak or move. And Freyer must 
be made to understand. She told him, 
very simply, why she had left Peter; 
of her passionate desire to remain lost, 
to build unaided a structure that would 
not collapse in ruin. 

“Tt’s my only chance, and my baby’s,” 
she finished. “I can’t go back to him 
for my sake, as well as his. I can't 
think, when I’m with him—I can only 
feel. I can never be wise, or strong, 
about anything; I can only love him, 
and be hurt by him. But, oh, I’ve 
learned so much in these difficult 
months. I’ve learned that there’s some- 
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thing better than being sheltered, and 
protected, and cared for. And that’s— 
standing alone! Struggling unaided to- 
ward the goal—and getting there.” 

She struck the flat package of photo- 
graphs she had been given by the agency 
art director to work from. 

“T’ve had a rather dreadful time, of 
course. I’ve been ill, and lonely, and 
frightened, when things went wrong 
and the money didn’t come in, but now 
all that’s over. Only this afternoon I 
had the most marvelous stroke of luck 
—an order for some drawings that will 
pay me very well. So I’m quite safe.” 
She broke off suddenly; a queer, 
startled look that Freyer did not see 
came into her eager face. His eyes 
were upon her beautifully modeled 
hands, clenched, at the moment. 

“He deserves to lose you, wonderful 
person that you are. You are wonder- 
ful, you know!” 

His eyes mirrored briefly what- his 
deep tone expressed. Then he searched 
her*strained, startled face. How white 
she was against her golden hair! And 
the tea and warmth of the room had 
long ago brought back the color to her 
cheeks. 

“You are ill!” 

She relaxed suddenly, sank back in 
the great velvet chair. Pain, sharp, 
merciless, such as she had never known 
before, had shot through her like quick- 
silver. Terrible, terrifying! 

“Tt was nothing,” she faltered. But 
as he snapped his fingers at their waiter 
she drew her wrap thankfully about 
her, fumbled with her gloves. Home! 
A bed to crawl into. A desperate 
fear assailed her that she strove to 
down. She would be all right in the 
morning. This could not presage any- 
thing else! Her fingers. closed fever- 
ishly upon the photographs that meant 
so much. 

She was grateful for Freyer’s pres- 
ence in the lift, as he guided her 
through the onyx lobby and, later, in 
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the machine that was taking them some- 
where or other. He seemed strong and 
kind; gentle. Anything but the man 
she knew him to be. He was asking 
her for her street and number. She 
told him falteringly, and agony smote 
her again. The stormy world outside, 
Freyer’s frightened moon face, reeled 
fantastically. 

“When I fell,” she moaned. 

Freyer gave the driver a sharp order. 

“Poor child.” His big hands closed 
reassuringly on hers. “It’s all right. I 
am here. Trust me!” 

Confusion. The wet cold for a mo- 
ment, then a red-tiled hall with white- 
clad men and women hurrying noise- 
lessly about. A long red corridor where 
the odor of an anesthetic hung like a 
pall. A room blindingly full of white 


light that glared upon green, painted 
walls, a snowy bed. And then, for a 
brief space, blessed oblivion. 


It was an ironic fate that brought 
Julia through so much; let her fight her 
difficult way so far, glimpse the hard- 
won goal, and then defeated her by a 
treacherous glaze of March sleet. For 
her fall that afternoon. had its con- 
sequences. All night she lay in con- 
fused torment in a private room at the 
hospital to which Freyer had taken her. 
The strange faces about her, the quick 
orders, given and carried out, the ether 
cone that brought release from pain 
only when it became too terrible to en- 
dure, all merged into distorted un- 
reality, after a time. 

And just before dawn, at the black, 
mysterious hour of birth and death and 
such strange happenings, her tiny girl 
child was prematurely born, to utter a 
faint, protesting wail at the futility of 
such a struggle, and give it up. 

With the miraculous cessation of 
pain Julia drifted down, down, down— 
to the very deeps of peace. But pres- 
ently she struggled out of the void. 

“A boy or girl?’ Her lips just 
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framed the words to the doctor who 
never took his fingers from her feeble 
pulse. Her eyes strayed toward the 
screen in the corner, behind. which 
figures moved. She listened in vain for 
a thin cry. 

“Try to sleep,” murmured the nurse 
soothingly, from the foot of the bed. 
The doctor had sent her an expressive 
glance. 

“I want to see it. Let me hold it, 
just for a minute,” whispered Julia, 
filled with a nameless dread. “It isn’t— 
dead!” 

She knew before they told her, and 
a despairing cry escaped her lips, for 
the first time that night. This, then, 
was the fruit of her agony. So, after 
all, she had given Peter the supreme 
sacrifice ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


For a long time Julia lingered in the 
perilous valley of shadows. She had 
no desire for life, but the jade clung 


tenaciously to her; and she had every 
comfort, every luxury, and all the at- 
tention that Freyer’s money could buy. 
For the first time in his life he was 
performing an act of uncalculated gen- 


erosity. Let it be said to his eternal 
credit that he expected nothing in re- 
turn, whatever he might hope for. 

She was too ill at first to realize 
anything except the loss of the tiny 
creature for whose life she would have 
so gladly given her own, but gradually 
she began to notice the unusual care and 
attention given her; the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the hospital room, which 
was one of the best in the building, the 
flowers that came every morning; 
fragrant bloom that transfigured the 
bare walls, the plain, enameled furni- 
ture. She knew, of course, that Freyer 
was responsible for all this. It hurt. 
But it brought her out of the impassive 
lethargy in which she lay; she must 
live, work, repay. 

She was quick to appreciate his stay- 
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ing away from the hospital, though each 
day he telephoned, and sent flowers or 
fruit. And when Mrs. McCormick 
came to see her, shedding warm Irish 
tears over the tight front of her purple- 
satin best, Julia thrilled anew with 
gratitude as her landlady eulogized the 
“lovely gintleman,” who had come every 
day to give her news of “Mrs. Cady.” 

She got well, of course. One recovers 
from almost anything at twenty-three; 
and, for all her fragility of build. and 
beauty, she possessed unquenchable 
vitality. Early in April she left the 
hospital, went back to the McCormicks’. 

Spring had come suddenly upon the 
prim city; the trees burst forth in their 
delicate green; every front yard was 
gay with white and purple and yellow 
crocuses; the air was full of the subtle 
essence of early bloom. The season 
only brought pain to Julia. Was that 
other, radiant spring only twelve 
months back? It seemed a lifetime ago. . 
Looking in the mirror, she marveled 
that there should be so little chanf¥é in 
her outward appearance. How could 
her hair have kept its gold, her youth 
its freshness? 

She felt wan and old, in body and 
spirit; worn-out, devitalized. But to 
Karl Freyer she was the embodiment 
of desire. The first time he ever saw 
her, in Peter’s studio, her fair-haired 
loveliness, her grave charm of manner, 
each little trick of speech and gesture 
that was $0 distinctively her own, had 
etched itself upon the plates of his 
amorous imagination. He dwelt long 
upon the possibilities of a romantic in- 
trigue—he catalogued women carelessly 
—and when he came on again to New 
York, finding her gone, and Chartrie 
dumb as to her going, only served to 
whet his interest. 

Then, months afterward, he came 
upon her by sheer chance. This time 
she needed him, and he did not fail 
her. Her courage, her helplessness, 
aroused in him a sense of protector- 
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ship that was perhaps the most sincere 
and tender emotion he had ever known. 
And he was full of sentiment: the death 
of her baby touched him deeply. 

So, by degrees, Julia got to depend 
upon him, forgot the evil that was said 
of him, her own early dislike for the 
man. 

Her work was her salvation; and she 
forced herself to work so that she 
might pay him back the money ex- 
pended on her in the hospital. On 
her return to the shabby McCormick 
dwelling she found two orders waiting 
for her; and a letter from the hosiery 
people for whom she was to make a 
set of drawings. A pleasant letter, sug- 
gesting further commissions. The 
irony of it! What need had she now 
for money, after Freyer was paid? 
But nevertheless, she flung herself heart 
and soul into her old pursuits. Especi- 
ally after she came upon a clipping 
from a month-old art journal that men- 
tioned with high praise the mural that 


had taken the second Jephson prize in 
the winter exhibit. 

Freyer found her almost elated that 
afternoon when he called to see if she 
wouldn’t come out for a spin in his 


new open car. The beautiful resilience 
of youth! 

She went with him for the first time. 
The chauffeur swung out from the neat 
city streets, through the fashionable 
suburban district, into the ravishing 
open country that may be found just 
beyond: the city limits. With the May 
wind ruffling her hair, its blossom-laden 
breath caressing her, and green slopes 
and bridal orchards stretching out on 
either side of the road beneath the 
spring sky, Julia was suddenly con- 
scious of a rebirth of beauty. And 
hope. 

“I’m wild to start painting again!” 
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Being—Mrs. Peter Chartrie has had its © 
disadvantages.” 3 

“It has,” he agreed gravely. 
you paint. Who taught you?” 

He grunted approval when she men- 
tioned the important name. 

“If you can paint, don’t waste your 
time doing anything else. Let me see 
something you have done. I will tell 
you truthfully whether to make kindling 
of it or not.” His grim chuckle brought 
Freyer, the celebrity, to the surface. 


“So 


Julia smiled, as at some sweet, secret ~ 


jest; went on tc 

“T am going to use Mrs. McCormick’s 
attic as a studio. It has a splendid north 
light. I’ve already finished the most 
pressing commercial work that was 
waiting for me, so a canvas or two 
won't be too great a luxury.” 

“Humph! You take my doubting 
calmly! Well, then, why not take ad- 
vantage of my being in Dresden all 
summer by using my studio? It is su- 
perior, I dare say, to worthy Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s attic. You’ve never been in 
it, have you?” He leaned forward. 
“The studio, Anton.” 

She shrugged resignedly as, much 
later, he fitted his key in the door of 
the establishment he maintained at the 
top of an office building. 

“You know that I couldn’t accept © 
such an offer!” 

“Then,” he sighed, “my studio must 
lie idle. But at least honor it once 
with your presence.” 

She caught her breath as he ushered 
her into the enormous room, domed 
with glass—or with “a hyacinth sky, 
just now. A balcony ran around the 
studio, which was reached by a flight 
of polished steps. A tapestry of in- 
tricate design and marvelous deep color 
was stretched across one wall. 
rugs yielded their richness to Julia’s 9 


Indian ~ 


she told Freyer suddenly. And laughed, 
for the first time in nearly two months, 
at his surprise. “I can paint, you know, 
as well as illustrate hosiery ads. 


light tread. A long Florentine table, e 
a medieval chest whose carved gob | 
lins grinned and smirked in the half 
light, a few stately chairs that had come= 
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from a Pope’s palace comprised the 
interior. But the beauty of it! And 
while she examined one precious thing 
after another, stood wordless before a 
‘Madonna that had long been lost to the 
world, sighed ecstatically at the beauty 
of an immortalized lady of a long-dead 
Venice, Freyer, his bulk black against 
the pale twilight, watched her. She was 
to him what the beauty and splendor 
about her was to her. 

“I’m tempted!” she said lightly, at 
last, turning to him. It was getting 
late; she knew she must leave, but it 
was a. wrench. 

“So am I.” He stepped forward, 
out of the shadow, his caution flung to 
the winds, She read his ardent eyes, 
shrank back in revulsion. 

“Julia, I cannot wait!’ His voice 
was hoarse, ugly with feeling. His 
big white hands, that she had always 
disliked, opened and shut spasmodically. 
“T must tell you. Ever-since that first 
day in Chartrie’s studio, I’ve thought 
Loved you. 
It has been such happiness to 


of you, dreamed of you. 
Yes! 
serve you, in your need.” 

“So you served me for a purpose! 


You want payment now in—other 
coin!” Her voice was a furious taunt. 
Freyer saw her ready for flight; fell 
back a pace or two himself. 

“T want only what you want to give!” 
There was dignity in his voice and 
bearing. He flung up his great, leonine 
head. “You have no reason to believe 
me, but that is the truth. I love you; 
is it not natural to do for those whom 
we love? I may have hoped. Julia, 
there has been fear in your eyes when 
you were with me. Did you fear me— 
or yourself!” 

The man’s vanity, its collosal sim- 
plicity, was unbelievable. 

“I’m sorry,” she breathed softly. 
“You have been more than generous. 
But your hope was—folly! I am an- 
other man’s wife.” 


- mad. 
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It was Peter’s wife who spoke; 
Freyer knew that, caught her by the 
wrists. 

“You love him then? You are going 
back to him?” 

“Never!” She wrenched herself 
away, breathing hard. “If my child had 
lived—I don’t know.” Her voice broke. 
The sight of a child still filled her eyes 
with hot, resentful tears. “But now 
there’s nothing to link us together 
again.” 

“Then come to me,” commanded the 
heavy, ugly man who could be trans- 
formed into a great lover. His hot 
words swept her to tumult; his prom- 
ises stirred her with visions of all the 
beauty and splendor pf the world, 
glories that he could heap at her feet 
with his money and fame. The im- 
mortalized lady of Venice smiled 
wickedly down from her well-wrought 
frame. Something heavy was hurting 
her wrists. Freyer’s massive hands. 
She shuddered, pushed him away. 
Peter used to imprison her hands like 
that, but his warm, strong touch was 
so different ! 

“No—no!” Julia gasped. 


, 


“You're 
I won’t listen, be tempted! Let 
me go—before I loathe you!” 

He released her suddenly, passed one 
hand across his forehead, like a man in 
a dream. Somewhere a clock chimed 
six, and by some cunning mechanism 
the room was flooded with hidden, ex- 
quisite light. 

“IT am not keeping you against your 
will,” he said at last. “Go. Your foot 
is on the stair. The door is not quite 
shut.” 

She always remembered him standing 
there, a curiously pathetic figure in the 
magnificence of the great room; no 
longer the impassioned lover, aggres- 
sive, ardent as youth itself, but a thick- 
set man of middle age, seeking beauty 
blindly, lost in the quest. 

Once in the street, she boarded the 
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first car that trundled along, which took 
her to within half a dozen blocks of the 
‘Elm Street house. The cool air blew 
gratefully upon her flushed cheeks. 
When she got off the car she sauntered 
slowly down the shabby street. Young 
people, in pairs, strolled to ice cream 
parlors and movies. Here and there, a 
boy and girl giggled or weré silent on 
front stoops, where they sat close to- 
gether. 

Loneliness once more invaded her 
‘soul. She would reach her house, go 
upstairs to her dark, silent room, to 
read, or work listlessly, or sit looking 
out at the stars. 

She mounted the wooden steps, in- 
serted her key in the door, which was 
flung open by Mrs. McCormick. 

“A gintleman to see ye,” she whis- 
pered excitedly in Julia’s ear. “In the 
parlor. A nice young man, he is, and 
waitin’ since afternoon !” 


Her heart leaped unaccountably. 


Her hand trembled as it pushed open 


the door. At the sound of her entrarice 
the young man submerged in the mas- 
Sive photograph album sprang up, 
hands outstretched, and she found her- 
self face to face with Alan Tilden. 

“The merest luck, Julia,” he was say- 
ing happily, presently. “I ran across 
a drawing of yours in some magazine 
advertisement. 
yours—it was signed J. G. C. in your 
old scrawl, in one corner. It was simple 
to find out what agency handled that 
account and they told me, of course, 
that Julia Cady was the lady in ques- 
tion. I knew then that it must be you, 
and here I am! If I hadn’t found 
you—Chartrie hadn’t, so why should I 
hope to—and as far as that goes, I 
hadn’t.a right in the world to be hunt- 
ing you down.” 

She answered his 
troubled laugh. 

“T’m glad to be found,” she reassured 
him. “For Alan—I’m very lonely!” 


half- 


nervous, 


I was so sure it was, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Alan Tilden made four flying trips 
to Philadelphia, after he had found 
Julia, before he could make her listen 
to his plea that she come out of her 
hiding place, free herself from Peter, 
and pledge herself to him. 

“T’ve waited a long time, Julia,” he 
told her the night she irresolutely prom- 
ised to marry him, if Peter would let 
her go. “Ever since you were twelve! 
If it hadn’t been for Chartrie you'd 
belong to me now. I’d keep you safe 
and happy, dear!” 

She arched her blond brows plain- 
tively; his allusions to Peter@always 
grated on her a little. 

“Poor Peter! Must we talk of him? 
He isn’t an everyday person, Alan. He 
shouldn’t be judged by everyday stand- 
ards.” The old plea still fell readily 
from her lips. “And you don’t consider 
him much. You demand that he in- 
volve himself openly, disgracefully 
with some woman—any woman!” She 
shivered. “How he’d hate such an 
episode. He’s—fastidious.” 

“Not I, but the law of the state de- 
mands such proof,” Tilden retorted 
ironically. “It’s odd that the one valid 
and decent reason for divorce—the mu- 
tual wish and agreement of both hus- 
band and wife—should make it an im- 
possibility. However”’—he shrugged— 
“it’s to his advantage, too, you must 
remember.” 

They were dining on the terrace of 
a quiet little inn just outside the city 
that midsummer night. _ Julia, chin on 
hand, gazed out at the still, hot dark- 
ness. 

“You're right, I suppose. He should 
be free, as well as I. Queer! I never 
thought of that side of it before. Why, 
he’s stil! fettered, isn’t he? I never 
meant that! You saw him, Alan. Did 
he—want to be free?” 

Tilden was silent. He wanted to be 
honorably just; and he wanted,,to, lay 
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Peter’s gay ghost for good. He com- 
promised. 

“Has he ever wanted anything else? 
Has he ever accepted any burden that 
might imperil his liberty? When I saw 
him he wasn’t alone. And he was quite 
hilariously drunk. Some sort of party 
was in progress—the cheap, noisy vul- 
garity of it all! Upon learning that 
you weren’t there I got away. That’s 
all I know, dear.” 

Julia envisioned the scene of tawdry 
revelry; Peter, in the setting he loved 
best. It was only what he had always 
wanted! Alan, adoring her across the 
narrow table, symbolized the other 
tLings of life; the solid, secure things. 
Safe and happy—almost! And in the 
darkness of the McCormicks’ hall, when 
she bade him good-night, hours later, 
she yielded to her hunger for these 
things. If she had the substance, she 
could forget or dismiss the shadow! 

“If you want what’s left of me, take 
it, Alan. But there isn’t much left. 


When my child died, part of me died, 
too. Remember that! But if you want 


” 


the husk 
“T’ll make you forget,” he promised, 
and drew her close. The security of 
his arms! She sighed obediently, like 
a tired child, and laid her bright head 
upon his shoulder. Harbor, at last! 


It was strange that she couldn’t for- 
get, however much she wanted to. 
After she had come to the point of 
promising to free herself from Peter, 
and to marry her old lover, the most 
poignant, sudden memories of incon- 
sequential incidents of her life with 
Chartrie confronted her at every turn. 
She would unconsciously conjure up his 
gay image, and try to dispel it, panic- 
stricken, a moment later. Neither the 
thought of Alan, still waiting for her 
in Boston, building a happy future for 
them both, nor the work that came 
pouring in to her now could banish the 
ghostly past. 
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Early in September, at Alan’s urging, 
she went to New York, put up at a 
quiet hotel in the East Forties, and 
steeled herself to see Peter. The little 
trip excited her oddly. How different 
had been her last journey! She re- 
membered her unhappy flight from 
New York. Penniless, ill, afraid, and 
yet hope had colored the dun of her 
most wretched days then. 

She gowned herself carefully the next 
afternoon. She could buy the sort of 
clothes she wanted, now. And a fierce, 
cruel little longing to make Peter realize 
all he had lost pulsed feverishly through 
her veins, heightened the luster of her 
porcelain beauty. How hard she was 
becoming! It frightened her, that hard- 
ness of hers, as she entered the build- 
ing on Washington Square that had 
once been “home” to her. 

A strange negro took her up to the 
top floor in the slow, creaky elevator. 
The shabby hall,.she noticed, had been 
painted a vivid green, so that it, too. 
seemed unfamiliar. Or was it she who 
was the stranger? She paused before 
she knocked on the door that bore his 
carelessly painted name. It stood 
slightly ajar. Peter never quite shut 
doors! That small, familiar trick of his 
brought an aching lump to her throat, 
loosed the cold bands about her heart. 

She knocked, and knocked again. It 
was almost with relief that she realized 
there was no one in the studio. Yet she 
pushed open the door, shut it behind 
her. She’d wait. 

She almost cried out at the desperate 
disorder of the great room. Dust cov- 
ered everything; confusion reigned. 
A pile of magazines sprawled drunkenly 
on the floor, half-hidden by the couch, 
as if an impatient foot had kicked them 
out of the way. Peter’s clothes lay 
here and there. One of the rust-red 
curtains had been torn, seemingly, from 
an unwashed window, and he had not 
troubled to put it up again. Desecra- 
tion! 
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She went swiftly to the bedroom, 
peered in. Dust°and disorder shared 
honors in there, too; the bed looked as 
if it had not been made for a week. 
And. her heart lurched in her breast as 
the lacy thing dangling from the bed- 
post caught her eye. She touched it 
with fascinated, fearful fingers—and 
laughed aloud in the silence. It was a 
negligee of her own, that she had left 
there that fateful morning. And then, 
looking about her, she knew why every- 
thing looked so familiar to her unac- 
customed eyes. Nothing of hers had 
been touched since she had left the 
place. Or at least her dressing table 
was still littered with her small belong- 
ings—a coin purse, powder, toilet bot- 
tles that she had left upon it. #A blouse 
of hers hung over the back of the 
solitary chair; the closet still held the 
few things she had not taken with her. 
It was as though she had stepped out 
for an hour or two—and every in- 
animate article was awaiting her re- 
turn! 

Julia sighed. A curious fancy came 
into her head; for an hour, until Peter 
came back to hear her reason for being 
here, she wanted to pretend. She drew 
off the dipping black hat that gave her 
the impertinent lure of a Gainsborough 
belle, patted her fair tresses into place 
with the aid of the wavy mirror she 
knew so well. Mechanically she 
straightened the table top, swept gloves 
and trinkets into one small drawer. She 
liked the queer game! 

She hung up the scattered garments, 
made the tumbled bed. How real a 
pretense could be! Then she evolved 
order out of the chaos of the studio. 
It hurt her oddly to see such desecra- 
tion of the things she had loved! She 
pinned an impromptu apron about her 
waist out of respect for her costly gown 
before she tackled the emptied wine 
glasses that were making rings on the 
table. An innocent, straw-covered wine 
flask attracted flies, but she frowned at 
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the whiskey bottles which he had not 
troubled to throw away. Was he drink- 
ing heavily. That would hurt his work, 
sooner or later. - His work! 

She looked about the studio. His 
easel stood idle. His drawing board 
leaned forlornly against the wall. What 
had he been doing? Half fearfully, she 
turned over first one and then another 
of the canvases ranging around the 
baseboard. All were old, dusty. What 
had he been doing? When he could 
have done almost anything, after the 
success the “Resting Faun” had had! 

At a sudden noise she wheeled about, 
panic-stricken, wanting only to flee. A 
key grated in the lock, and Chartrie 
opened the door. 

“I’m dreaming, of course,” said Peter 
at last, coming slowly forward. “I’d 
appreciate—not waking up!” 

Something had happened to him; 
only his warm, beautiful eyes, his 
charming voice, were the same. For his 
debonair assurance, his jaunty car- 
riage, had been engulfed in seediness 
itself. He looked shabby, unpressed, 
Julia saw. Ill-kept! And how thin 
he was. She felt horribly conscious of 
her finery. The very buckles on her 
shoes twinkled too luxuriously. 

“T’ve been waiting an hour or so for 
you,” she murmured inadequately, “so 
I put things in order. You should have 
a maid come in to clean up.” . 

His mobile lips twitched. 

“Don’t madden me. Where have you 
been? How have you been! And the 
child——” So he had suffered, too. 
Poor Pan! 

“Was born last March. It only lived 
an hour or so. I had had a bad fall.” 
Only the bleakness of her voice told 
how deep the hurt had gone. She told 
him, briefly, of herself, her recent 
prosperity. It was strangely difficult 
to tell him the rest. 

“My God!” burst from his lips. “I 
tried desperately to find you. You had | 
vanished! I’ve been through some 
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black hours myself, Julia. I'd have 
given my lifeblood if it could have blot- 
ted out that night. I’d give it now!” 

He dropped, shuddering, into a chair, 
buried his tortured face in his hands, 

“Well, what are you here for?” he 
demanded fiercely, after the silence that 
she could not break, as much as she 
wanted to comfort him. 

She walked to the window, looked 
out at the sun-drenched afternoon. 
Alan shouldn’t have urged her to this. 

“To give you your complete freedom 
—and to take mine.” 

“A divorce!” 

He looked up, haggard, wan. 

“Have you been in the other room? 
Do you know what it means, having 
everything of yours there? You must. 
And I am to destroy the only happi- 
ness—real happiness—I’ve ever known! 
Toss away every vestige of it. Oh, 
my God! I’ve done that long ago, I 
suppose. Well, I’ve hurt you enough. 
You deserve a better man. I'll make 
things easy for you, for once. There is 


another man, I suppose.” 
“Alan Tilden.” 


“T see. I'll not stand in your way. 
I'll even wish you happiness. You can’t 
expect any more than that!” His smile 
was a pathetic and gallant thing. It 
stabbed Julia. 

“But you!” she cried. “What about 
you, Peter! You’re—shabby; forlorn. 
What does it mean? Aren’t you work- 
ing, succeeding ?” 

“You're ridding yourself of a bad 
liability,” he assured her. “All these are 
bills.” He shuffled a heap of unopened 
envelopes. “I haven’t done a stroke of 
work in months, and God knows when 
I shall be in the mood!” 

“How foolish, Peter! And after the 
laurels the ‘Resting Faun’ brought you! 
Didn’t that money even clear you from 
debt?” She was distressed at his plight. 

“The laurels themselves weren't 
mine. I couldn’t take the money as 
well, could I?” There was bitter re- 
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proach in his look. “I deposited the 
money in your name. You'll find the 
bankbook somewhere on the desk.” 

Something choked her as she touched 
the little green book that symbolized 
such an honorable sacrifice. 

“I gave it all to you, Peter. Take 
it!” she begged tremulously. “I’m doing 
well, making much more money than I 
can spend. And you—aren’t! Take it, 
clear yourself of debt, begin painting 
again! That’s all I want.” 

He laid his boyish head on his out- 
flung arm. There was infinite pathos 
in the act. Suddenly his shoulders 
wrenched, heaved. 

“Get out!” he sobbed. “Take what 
belongs to you and go. You can have 
the divorce. That’s what you want; 
now you've got my promise: D’you 
think I’m going to crawl to your feet 
and beg to be taken back into grace? 
Well, I won’t! I’ll be damned ‘first, as 
much as I want you. Get out, for God’s 
sake !” 

His tears, his old unreasonable, un- 
disciplined violence did something 
strange to Julia. That he should huddle 
there, sobbing in heartbroken, turbulent 
misery, for her sake, almost killed her. 
The tears of Pan, who had never 
learned what sorrow was! 

“Don’t!” she cried. She stood beside 
him, and her hand involuntarily touched 
his bowed head. “Peter—I can’t bear 
it!” 

He tried to push her away, sullen in 
his grief. But she would not suffer it. 
An infinitely yearning, warm look of 
love came into her eyes. The cold thing 
that had been her heart was flooded 
with unquenchable tears that hurt, and 
yet gave her exquisite relief. 

“T won’t be sent away, do you hear?” 
Her hands closed upon his shoulders; 
she slipped somehow to her knees be- 
side him, drew his head against her 
breast. “Peter, I didn’t know it, but 
I can’t leave you. You're all that mat- 
ters.” 
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Tears choked all utterance.- But no 
further utterance was necessary. She 
had humbled herself, in the old, dear 
way, crept back into his arms. He 
seized her, clung to her. 

“You'd stay, tie yourself to a rotten 
failure who can’t achieve anything? 
That’s what I am, Julia!” 

The bitterness of his self-contempt 
for the moment! 

“You shan’t fail!” she vowed, happy 
to be mothering him, consoling him. 
This, after all, was what she wanted 
most. Not to be cared for, protected, 
not to stand alone, but to care for and 
protect! .“I’ll make you achieve—great 
things. 
me so badly !” 

“If I ever do anything worth doing, 
it’ll be through you, and for you. I’m 
not sure of even that, But, for God’s 
sake, Julia, take the job!” 


Oh, Peter, dearest, you need: 
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She had made him smile again! And 
his smile, the happy, sunny look that 
she could bring to his eyes, vestiges of 
his old gayety, were more to her than 
all the rest! She herself was mirac- 
ulously happy once more. And the 


shadows crept cver the dusty floor. 


Two years later she kept her promise 
to him: made him achieve one thing that 
was great—greater than anything he 
did afterward, according to Karl 
Freyer, the distinguished critic. It was 
a modern Madonna—a painting of a 
mother and child; of indescribable 
beauty and simplicity. It was bought 
at a huge price, and hangs in a great 
gallery, where thousands of people 
smile up at the radiant two. And they 
all know, instinctively, that it is the 
picture of the artist’s wife and baby, in 
the sunlight of his studio. 


INVOCATION 


SPRING, put on your golden sandals, - 
Stride across the waning day, 

Then at twilight chase the vandals 

From our ruined world away. 

Clear our heaven where the seven 

Constellations watch and pray. 


Melt the icy heart of winter, 

Soothe the forest, tempest tossed. 
Though the shafts of moonlight splinter 
On the crystals of the frost, 

Make earth tingle with a single 

Dream from all that she has lost. 


Shod in beauty, swift newcomer, 
Touch me also with your wand, 
That I may divine the summer 

In the first tight-folded frond, 
From one tender hint, the splendor 


Of the garden just beyond. 


Ropert HILLYER. 
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Some One 


By Sophie Kerr 


Author of “The Mos’ Beautiful Girl in New York,” 


HEN I recall Marie Dupont I 
feel that I have been privi- 
leged to behold a dauntless 

mortal warring with the gods, and one 
who, though grievously wounded and 
torn in the unequal conflict, yet could 
not believe himself vanquished, and 
presently, by sheer courage, caused the 
mighty ones tp retire. Ancient Greece 
has no monopoly of great tragedy, nor 
modern feminism of woman’s truest 
strength. And this is not a story of 
feminism, but of womanhood. 


It was a hot and sticky August after- 
noon and I had been hurrying about 
buying those foolish, necessary trifles 
that one always buys before starting on 
a journey—tooth paste, pins, talcum, a 
veil, hair nets—so when I went into the 
little manicure shop on West Thirty- 
first Street I felt dizzy and ill. I 
dropped down limp at the first table and 
all my packages slipped and slithered to 
the floor. I didn’t even try to pick them 
up. I just looked at them and felt like 
crying. 

Then a woman with deft hands gath- 
ered them: together quickly and _ laid 
them on the table. A glass of cool wa- 
ter was put to my lips, and as I looked 
my gratitude she said solicitously: 

“Madame is so tire’ and hot! Is it 
permit?” And with the words she 
bathed my wrists and forehead with a 
cold, wet cloth that had been touched 
with a drop of vinaigre de toilette, gave 
me a footstool, brought out some pow- 


“Pagliacci a la Mode,” etc, 


der on a dab of cotton; in short, did 
everything that a highly efficient lady’s 
maid would do under the circumstances, 
but did it with a real interest and sym- 
pathy that was as refreshing as her min- 
istrations themselves. 

Then she proceeded to give me the 
best and quickest manicure that I ever 
had in my life. That was my first meet- 
ing with Marie Dupont; but I remem- 
bered her and, when I came back to 
New York, I returned to the shop where 
she was employed, solely on account of 
her expert, gentle service. 

I had been going there for two or 
three months when Marie told me that 
the proprietor had failed—she had 
backed the manufacture of an unsuc- 
cessful cream—and that the shop would 
be closed in another week. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“Me, I must look for the new place,” 
she returned cheerfully. “Perhaps the 
lady’s maid, perhaps the manicure again. 
I have been the lady’s maid before I 
have come to this country.” 

I looked at her ugly, competent face 
and her stumpy, capable hands. My 
doctor had been urging me to have a 
personal attendant until my nerves were, 
in order, and I had considered the ap- 
plicants sent me until, in desperation, I 
had refused to see any more. They 
were an impossible lot, those applicants, 
at least impossible for me. But Marie 
—I liked her. So, without stopping to 
think over the matter, I made my propo- 
sition to her and she accepted gratefully. 
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I never knew what a pleasure life 
could be to me until Marie assumed re- 
sponsibility for all its tiresome details. 
She bathed and dressed me and did my 
hair. She mended my frocks and kept 
my little dressing room in immaculate 
order. She made bows for my slip- 
pers and contrived the most fetching of 
negligees. She washed my laces and 
cleaned my gloves. She rubbed away 
my headaches, she brought me my hot 
milk at just the right moment, she took 
and sent my telephone messages, re- 
minded me of my engagements—and did 
it all with the same genuine interest and 
sympathy that had first attracted me. 

That was the best of it—she really 
cared about me. There were two dread- 


ful nights when I could not sleep, and 
she sat beside me all night long, lightly 
stroking my wrists with her finger tips, 
the only thing that soothed my riotous 
nerves, and the third night, when I 
thought that the sleepnessness would 


drive me mad, she took me in her arms 
and held me quiet, until the steady beat- 
ing of her own heart, as my head lay on 
her breast, brought me at last the sleep 
I craved. There isn’t money enough in 
the world to pay for a thing like that. 
It isn’t service. It’s tenderest humanity. 

So you can see how I came to care 
so much for Marie and what her pres- 
ence meant to me. I had been inter- 
ested in her from the start, she was 
so shrewd, so competent, so honestly 
likable. Gradually, very gradually, for 
she-was not a chatterer, I came to know 
a good bit about her. 

She had come to this country as maid 
to a lively young Viennese singer who 
had discharged her in a fit of rage be- 
cause Marie had botched the mending 
of one of her gowns. Marie, only nine- 
teen, and knowing hardly a word of 
English, was set adrift in New York, 
with about sixteen dollars in her pocket 
and no references. That was seven 
years before I first met her. 

The city had not held any great dan- 
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gers for Marie, largely, I suppose, be- 
cause she was so plain. She was short 
and stout and very dark, with a decided 
down on her upper lip. Her black hair 
was straight and coarse. Her black 
eyes were small-and set close together. 
Her black brows were heavy. Her one 
vanity was-her feet—and she had beau- 
tiful little feet, well shaped, slender, co- 
quettish. She might dress, and did, in 
plainest serge, but she would always 
have good shoes and silk stockings. 

“It is wasteful, I know,” she told me 
one day, “but since le bon Dieu gave me 
but this one beauty I cannot slight Him 
by wearing the shoe cheap and bad fit- 
ting and the stocking of cotton. Pas 
possible!” 

Marie had known pretty hard times 
for a while after she was discharged by 
the bad-tempered little: Viennese. She 
did not dare be idle long, for there was 
her younger sister, whom she had 
placed in a convent school before leav- 
ing Paris, and to whom money must be 
sent regularly. She finally found some- 
thing to do in a French boarding house 
on Thirty-ninth Street over near Sixth 
Avenue, and there she began to learn 
English. When she could speak it a 
little, she went into one of the big de- 
partment stores as a manicure, Later 
came a place behind the manicure table 
of the barber shop in a big Broadway 
hotel. This was in the good old days 
of high tariff and easy money, so her 
tips were considerable. But, unfortu- 
nately, the head barber had a “lady 
friend” who coveted Marie’s position, so 
Marie had to go. The little shop where 
I found her had been her next haven, 
and there she had worked for a year. 

All of this I found out very gradu- 
ally, for there was only one subject on 
which Marie ever talked freely—her sis- 
ter Louise. It was her great ambition 
to bring Louise to this country when 
she had finished her schooling, and she 
saved and stinted. herself to this end 
with never-resting zeal. 
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No French mail closed without taking 
a letter to Louise, and when the replies 
arrived Marie would come to me 
proudly. 

“See, madame,” she would cry, “does 
not the little one write marvelously 
well? And she has taken the good-con- 
duct prize again! I am so proud!” 
There was not one moment of her wak- 
ing hours that she did not have Louise 
in mind, planning for her and doting on 
her with as generous and solicitous a 
love as ever found expression. 

The day came at last when my re- 
stored health forced me to realize that 
I no longer really needed Marie. I did 
not intend to tell her until I could make 
some definite and satisfactory plan for 
her future, but, as usual, she solved 
my difficulty for me. She came to me 
one day very seriously. 

“If it does not bother madame,” she 
began, “can I not talk to her a little of 
what I have in my mind?” 

Of course she might. So she went 
on: 

“You do not need me now, madame. 
I know it, and though I love your serv- 
ice, it seems more better that I go. For 
this long time I have plan to have the 
little shop of my own—a place where 
ladies like madame can come and have 
the manicure or the face massage, a 
very little place, but where I can sell, 
also, the mos’ select of powder, rouge, 
and cream, perhaps perfume, all direct 
from Paris. And now I have found 
just the place. I have so long thought 
and plan’ of this, for I have the need to 
make more money when I have bring 
Louise to this country. And a little 
shop—does it seem possible, madame?” 

It seemed very possible. And when 
it finally evolved into actual existence 
it was a most attractive little shop. 
There was no space—it was just a tiny 
hole in the wall, but situated in Forty- 
seventh Street, very near the Avenue. 
The woodwork was dazzling white, the 
walls were soft yellow—Marie painted 


them herself—and there were innumer- 
able mirrors. : 

“For truly,” said she, “there is no | 
one who does not like to see himself in 
those large mirror. I have arrange 
them to make the reflection the most 
best.” And so she had. I had marveled 
to see how well I looked in those mir- 
rors of Marie’s, and when I found out 


that it was so by design and not by 


chance I marveled still more. 

As I was going South for the winter, 
I was not in New York when the shop 
opened, but Marie wrote to me faith- 
fully and told me in a mixture of French 
and English that she was succeeding 
well; that she had hired an assistant, a 
girl named Angelique, crippled, but a 
most fine manicure; that in the spring 
Louise was to come—this she told me 
over and over again, as if she could 
never tire of writing it. Her short let- 
ters always wound up with respectful, 
affectionate admonitions that I should 
take of myself the most best care. 

It was good to get back to New York 
just when the trees in the Park were 
showing a shimmer of green and the 
hotel and club window boxes were fresh 
filled with little, pink-tipped English 
daisies and gay, particolored pansies. I 
waited to see.my trunks half unpacked 
and then I started for Marie’s shop. 
She had window boxes, too, yellow: pan- 
sies and daffodils, and a little green box 
tree at each side of the door! I stopped 
to admire this charming entrance a mo- 
ment, and Marie spied me and rushed 
out to me. 

“Madame!” she cried. “It is ma- 
dame!~ And so well, with the cheeks 
of rose. How I am happy!” She drew 
me in and waved her arms at her little 
kingdom. 

“Are we not swell, yes?” she ex- 
claimed rapturously. “And this is An- 
gelique. Angelique, voild, c’est madame 
—et maintenant”—she rushed to the 
back of the shop and drew forward one 
of the loveliest young girls I have ever 
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-seen; shy and graceful, dropping her 
long lashes over sweet, brown eyes, her 
delicate, oval face flushing with embar- 
rassment—“ Louise !” 

“Oui, c'est ma petite seur—Louise— 
my little seester !” went on Marie. “For 
so long, as you know, madame, I have 
want to bring her to this country. And 
now, behol’! She is here. I have not 
see her since she was but so high!” She 
held her hand about a foot from the 
floor and laughed with my laughter. 

“Ah, I am rejoice to see you, madame, 
You have understand how alone I have 
been, but now—now there is some one!” 
She laid her hand on Louise’s shoulder. 

It was quite a while before we could 
calm down. At last Louise withdrew 
to the back of the shop, Angelique went 
back to her neglected and astonished 
customer, and I gave myself over to 
the ministrations of Marie. She beamed 
when I praised Louise’s beauty—and I 
could do so with enthusiam. 

“What will your sister do over here 
in America?’ I asked at last. 

“That is all plan’,” said Marie, the 
practical. “She will stay here wah me 
until she learn to speak the English, and 
then she must get the place in one of 
those grand, magnifique etablissements 
on the Avenue to do the manicure, even 
as 1. For I have not room for her here, 
and I must not turn away Angelique 
—she is cripple and, beside, she is ogly 
—she could not get another place, no. 
But Louise—she is so beautiful, ss char- 
mante—she can easily get the good 
place. Those grand places, they like 
the girls to have the pretty face, I tell 
you.” 

Then she returned to the great sub- 
ject of her happiness. She told me of 
the little apartment she .had taken, a 
luxury she had hitherto denied herself, 
and how she and Louise would live 
there, comme les vraics grandes dames, 
and how she had longed for this day, 
and how happy, happy, happy she was 
at last to have some one of her own. 


“At last,” she kept saying, “I can 
live! Now there is some one.” 

Everything was as she planned it. 
She watched over Louise like a mother, 
made her clothes, planned for her pleas- 
ures, arranged for lessons for her that 
she might keep up her studies, but most 
of all loved her with the most wonder- 
ful, lavish affection. And Louise loved 
her in return, sweetly, docilely, gayly. 
Endless were their foolish little jokes 
on each other. Endless was their pleas- 
ure in each other’s society, for Marie 
had all of New York to show and Louise 
was eager to behold. They went to 
the opera to hear “Faust” and “Car- 
men” and “The Magic Flute.” The 
museums, the picture galleries, the pub- 
lic buildings—they liked the Aquarium 
best—the parks, Chinatown, the Ghetto, 
the Italian quarter, they explored them 
all. They had good times together, 


those two. 
When she was ready for it Louise 
got her place in the “grand establish- 


ment on the Avenue” without any diffi- 
culty, and it was the most expensive 
and exclusive of all the great beauty 
shops of this great city. 

I suppose Louise must have been 
working there for six or seven months 
when Marie one day came to my apart- 
ment and asked to see me “most ur- 
gent.” She had been crying. 

“It is Louise!” she exclaimed tragi- 
cally as soon as she was seated. 

I turned a little sick. 

“Don’t, Marie!’ I said. ‘Don’t, don’t 
tell-me that anything has happened to 
that lovely child.” 

“Nothing has happen, madame,” she 
said. “Nothing but what I might -have 
known would happen. She is yong. 
She is in love. I would be but a mon- 
ster to stand in her way. Yet how can 
I bear it—the loneliness if she leave 
me? We are so happy just as we are.” 

It was an incredibly romantic story. 
A young man—like Lochinvar, out of 
the West—had accompanied his mother 
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to that grand palace of beauty where 
Louise worked, and had seen Louise. 
He had asked the manager her name, 
and that same evening when Louise had 
come from work he had accosted her 
respectfully and seriously. At first she 
would not listen to him. But he asked 
only to see her parents that he might 
offer his credentials of respectability. 
He begged for the privilege of making 
her acquaintance, if her parents thought 
him worthy. His stammering horiesty, 
his earnestness were eloquent for him. 
Louise hesitated, and at this critical mo- 
ment Marie came up, for it was her 
custom to meet Louise and go home 
with her. 

The young man had forced his card 
and some letters of reference on Marie 
and left them, and now Marie, with 
these in her hands, had come to me to 
help her handle the situation. It was all 
simple enough after a bit. His name 
was Edmund Robinson. His home, De- 
troit. He had fallen in love with Louise 
at first sight. 

A lawyer friend of mine was hastily 
impressed into service and we investi- 
gated Mr. Edmund Robinson, of De- 
troit, thoroughly and expeditiously. It 
was very droll, and yet touching, the 
anxiety of that pleasant, sandy-haired 
giant, Edmund, to be investigated. He 
had a good business of his own—he 
was a contracting engineer; his family 
was well to do and of excellent stand- 
ing; his morals seemed quite startlingly 
decent, and he himself was a thoroughly 
good sort. There was no reason why 
he shouldn’t make love to Louise, ‘pro- 
vided Louise was willing. 

I went to the wedding three months 
later and saw them leave for Detroit, 
where they would live. I never saw a 
lovelier bride than Louise, nor a happier 
bridegroom than Edmund. But I felt 
sorry from the heart for Marie. 

The day after the wedding I went 
to see her in her gay little white-and- 
yellow shop. 


“IT have lease my flat,” she told me. 
“I could not bear it now that Louise is 
gone. Was she not beautiful in her 
white dress? Edmund, he is good, yes, 
and kind. She will be happy, and I am 
glad that she need not lose her laugh- 
ter and her freshness in working. I 
am not blind that she has had.one great 
good luck, for mos’ yong men choose 
not the wife from behine the manicure 
table, madame. And yet—and yet I 
cannot help the sadness. It is that I 
have nothing now—and no one. Even 
while Louise was in the convent fat 
away in Paris, stie had need of ‘me, 
Now she has the need of me no longer. 
Yet I must not grieve, me, She will 
be happy and that must be enough for 
my happiness also.” 

For a long time after this I did not 
see Marie, nor did I hear from her. I 
was traveling constantly and had no 
fixed address. Thus it was that my let- 
ters sometimes reached me and some- 
times trailed after me for months, only 
turning up, very travel worn, long after 
I had got home again. But when I did 
finally get back and had greeted my 
friends and seen the new shows and 
gone to the new restaurants and’ mar- 
veled at the new skyscrapers—so many 
of all these in six months—I telephoned 
for an appointment with Marie. 

It was the crippled Angelique who 
answered. 

“Oh, but it is madame!” she cried. 
“Par example! If you had but come 
yesterday! How please’ Ma’atn’selle 
Marie will be that you have return! 
But she is not here to-day. Could ma- 
dame come to-morrow—at half past 
ten?” 

When I went into the little shop the 
next morning Marie came forward with 
a whimsical, embarrassed smile. 

“She did not tell you, then, the 
weecked Angelique. And I knew that 
it was no use to write to madame while 
she was traveling so far. Eh bien, fig- 
ure to yourself, madame, that I, Marie 
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Dupont, am now Marie Georges!” She 
held up her hand and showed me a 
thick, gold wedding ring. 

Of course, I exclaimed and wished 
her happiness, scolded her for not let- 
ting me know, and promised her any 
gift that she might desire. As she 
rounded and smoothed my nails she told 
me the whole story. 

“Caspar — Monsieur Georges — has 
for long work by Rachelle et Com- 
pagnie, the great firm of importer; you 
know them, madame? It is he who 
takes charge of those many letters to 
be write to France. He is so clever!” 

Then she must jump up and bring 
me a photograph of Monsieur Georges. 
Certainly it was an honest enough face, 
kind, but there was the least suggestion 
of a dandified smirk that I did not like. 
Perhaps it was his abominable little 
waxed mustache that Marie pointed out 
to me so proudly. 

“Now once more,” she declared, “life 
is gay for me, madame. You know, 


since Louise has marry, how triste I 


have been. And alone. It was that, I 
know it, that made me listen to Caspar. 
I have not had the wish to marry, like 
the mos’ of women. But after I have 
shut up the little home where Louise 
and I were so happy and gone back to 
beard with good old Madame Blanche 
—oh, mon Dieu—how I have suffer! I 
have no one who need me. Then Cas- 
par come to behold me more clearly, 
though I have had of him the acquaint- 
ance for long, and we find each other. 
It is that he needs me for his happi- 
ness, and I—I also need him.” 

She looked up at me eagerly, her 
strong, ugly face touched with the 
beauty of unselfish love. 

“Madame understands?” she asked 
wistfully. “What it is to love—avec 
tout son ceur?” And the color crept 
into her brown cheeks. 

I made a special shopping trip-to se- 
cure a present for Marie that she would 
really enjoy. Of course, I bought 
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household linens—they are dearer to the 
heart of the true Frenchwoman than all 
the chiffons in the world. I took them, 
in a ribbon-tied parcel, to the shop, and, 
as it was very late, I had the gratifica- 
tion of finding the little place empty of 
customers and even Angelique just 
leaving. 

Marie almost wept with joy over the 
gift. She unfolded each towel and 
caressed each doily. 

“Ah, but madame is kind,” she said 
over and over again. Just as I would 
have disengaged myself from her grati- 
tude the shop door opened and in 
walked Monsieur Georges. : Proudly 
Marie introduced him to me, and then 
they joined their entreaties that I go 
with them to their flat, only a few blocks 
away, and accept a glass of wine, a cup 
of tea, something, anything to show 
their pleasure and appreciation. 

Of course, I went: I was anxious to. 
see more of Monsieur Georges. I have 
seen so many shrewd, sensible women 
in all walks of life choose husbands with 
infinitely poorer judgment than their 
feather-headed sisters that I was curi- 
ous and concerned to find out if Marie 
had done well. The man was as his 
photograph p-esaged, kindly, gentle, a 
little vain, and very evidently of not so 
fine and direct a character as Marie. 
Yet he seemed to love her and appre- 
ciate her. And-she had plainly turned 
to him with all the warmth of her affec- 
tion. 

The little apartment was clean and 
gay and comfortable. Marie gave me 
a cup of delicious tea on a shining tray, 
and with it some little, round cakes fla- 
vored with rum that might have come 
direct from the best boulangerie in 
Paris. I ate three and spoiled my appe- 
tite for dinner. When at last I had to 
go they bade me an extravagant, wholly 
delightful farewell. As I glanced back 
up the stairs I saw Caspar planting a 
kiss on Marie’s right ear. It was evi- 
dent that here was domestic felicity, 
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I had. expected that Marie would 
presently give up her shop, and I be- 
wailed to her later that she would 
doubtless now be going out of business 
—and what would I do then? She 
looked at me in the greatest surprise. 

“But no, madame! Caspar and I, 
we have talk it over, and I have per- 
suade him that it will be most best for 
me to keep my place and work, even as 
he, until we can together save to buy a 
farm somewhere near New York. It 
is always my dream—a farm. On all 
the Sundays we made the little trips in 
the country, and some day we will see 
it, that farm., Ah-h!” She closed her 
eyes. “What could we not do with a 
little farm near to New York? Les 
herbes, les poulets, les abetlles—what 
you call it, bees?—les champignons, les 
asperges! All the world would buy of 
us!” 

It was not difficult to see why the 
soil called so strongly to these two. 
They were peasants to their finger tips, 
and there is no child of the soil so truly 
a child of the soil as the French peasant, 
those silent, slow-moving, never-resting 
people whose skill in wringing money 
from agriculture is phenomenal and 
whose skill in keeping tight hold of that 
hard-won money is even more phenome- 
nal. I felt certain that Caspar and Ma- 
rie would have a farm before so very 
long, that it would be bought at a bar- 
gain price, and that it would pay good 
dividends when once they started work- 
ing it. 

Just before warm weather began they 
found it! A beautiful little place of 
forty acres up in Connecticut. Marie 
described it to me with infectious en- 
thusiasm. It was fertile, yes! And 
very near to a town with a railroad, yes. 
And the owner was anxious to sell, yes. 
They had joined their savings and paid 
one half the price, given a mortgage 
for the rest, and promptly rented the 
farm at a smiling profit to an Italian 
truck farmer. 

4—Ains. 


Then, at the very beginning of sum- 
mer, one of Marie’s patrons, an elderly 
woman, very wealthy, made her a good 
offer to go abroad for the summer as 
her traveling companion and personal 
attendant. Marie told me about it and 
asked my advice. 

“At the first,” she said gravely, “I 
said, ‘No, I cannot. It is not even to 
be think of.’ But as you know, madame, 
the business in the shop it is always 
light in summer, and Angelique can take 
care of all my patron who have stay in 
town. And when the end of the sum- 
mer have come there would be the 
money from the shop, as usually, and 
all that money of my wages. It would 
go far toward the pay for that beast of 
a mortgage. I have such a wish for 
our farm, Caspar’s and mine—to be 
working it and raising those chickens 
and bees and mushrooms—and I shall be 
away but the three month. Tell me, 
madame, what have you think, eh?” 

“What does Caspar say about it?” I 
questioned in return. 

“Caspar—he does riot have the wish 
that I go,” she replied, with a little, 
troubled frown. “Yet”—a sudden smile 
banished the frown—“I can twist him 
as I like, madame, and if I have decide 
to go, I can make him believe it is for 
the most best. But I—I cannot yet de- 
cide if it is for the mest best.” 

But finally she made up her mind to 
go. The wealthy woman wanted her 
very much, and, seeing Marie undecided, 
she promptly doubled the offered wage. 
It was really too much money to lose 
for an undefined hesitation. Oh, far too 
much. It was the first of June when 
she sailed, and she was to return early 
in September. 

While Marie was gone I saw An- 
gelique at times, but there was not the 
same pleasure in going to the little shop. 
She showed me post cards from Marie, 
and I had post cards, too, from all over 
the Continent. I noticed that there 
was not one message, however short, 
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that did not say something of her eager- 
ness to return. 

She must have been back a fortnight 
when once again she called at my house 
and sent the message “most urgent.” 
And once again she entered my sitting 
room as.a living grief. 

“Madame,” she told me very simply 
and with no tears, “it is Caspar! How 
shall I tell it? When I return I know 
that he is change, that he is mos’ un- 
happy. I ask him why it is so, and at 
firs’ he will not answer me. He is 
ashame! Madame, he is gone from me 
—and to another. He have told me. I 
think I have the pain when Louise is 
marry and go so far, but now I come 
to know such misery as is for those 
poor lost soul in burning hell. At firs’ 
Tam all rage. But then I see that Cas- 
par is miserable, too. I have not rest 
till I know everything. It has not please 
le bon Dieu to give me a child, madame, 
you know that. And now—and now” 
—she flung up her arms—‘“this woman 


—this woman who has taken my Cas- 
par from me—she—she is to have a lit- 


tle child. Ah-h-h, 
what shall I do?” 

I went to her and took hold of her 
hands. I know I was crying. 

“Caspar and I,” she went on, after a 
little, “we have talk it over, and we 
have decide that,it is right that he should 
care for her. It is most best that they 
should go away from here and live 
among those who do’ not know them 
and who will think they have marry. 
You know, madame, a woman who is 
enceinte cannot be alone and take care 
of herself. Caspar must choose to work 
in some other city and take care for 
her. It is but right.” 

Again she paused and again went on: 

“I know well it is in part my fault, 
madame. It is that-1 should not have 
left him alone this summer. Men are 
not like women. They cannot bear the 
loneliness, even for one they love. But 
it was not such a great fault in me,” 


tell me, madame, 
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she cried out in sudden agony. “And 
yet, see how I am punish. Ah, how I 
am punish!” 

“Do you know who she is, Marie?” 
I asked. 

“T have not ask,” she sighed, “and 1 
think, me, that he is ashame to tell. 
But I have thought it is a girl who have 
work at his office. Some time we have 
see her when we are out together, and © 
Caspar always say she is one ver’ pretty 
girl. Oui, cest vrai—elle est jolie— 
she is pretty, but not pretty like a good 
girl, that one. I do not know if it is” 
that girl, but I have think so.” 

“And what about the farm?” I asked, 
as she got up to go. 

“Caspar he has deed it to me,” she 
said tremulously, adjusting her veil, 
“and he is want to give me all that he 
has save. You must not believe that 
he has the bad heart, Caspar. Indeed, 
no. I almost feel it,” she went on ear- 
nestly, “that he loves me best. Yet he 
must take care for that other. It is 
but right. And I have let him to think 
that it is not such a great grief to me, 
his going. But, oh, madame, to you 
alone I can say it—my heart is truly 
break. Life is most hard to me. It 
is that I could die so gladly—for what 
use am I to this good world? Personne 
a besoin de moi; there is no one who 
have need of me—no one.” 

So I had to let her go, carrying her 
sorrow. I was so enraged against Cas- 
par that I seriously considered going to 
his employers and telling them the story 
and having the whole thing investigated. 
I wanted to find out if it were really 
true, this story about the girl, oF 
whether it was all a trumped-up excus¢ © 
to desert Marie. But I reflected that 
if I did this it might make things inf- 
nitely harder for Marie—and they were 
hard enough now, in all conscience, | 
could at least have the farm properly 
transferred to Marie, and once more I | 
called my lawyer friend into service ©> 
see that it was done. He reported that] 
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Caspar seemed a man dazed and broken, 
and I was frankly glad to hear it. He 
also said that Caspar was most scrupu- 
lous in the transfer of the farm, and in- 
sisted on applying practically every cent 
he had to the mortgage, to make its pay- 
ment easier for Marie. So I began to 
think the story was true. 

Once more Marie dismantled her lit- 
tle home. This -was very nearly the 
hardest thing she had to do. I went 
to see her one day and found her look- 
ing at her tiny parlor as a lost soul might 
gaze through the barred gates of para- 
dise. When she saw me she burst into 
tears. 

“It is too much,” she cried. “Ma- 
dame—madame—I cannot! Those ta- 
ble, those chair, we have bought them 
together, Caspar and I, with laughing. 
All of those picture he have hung while 
I have help him. Here, see, are his 
pencils and pens. This fern he have 
brought me on my féte day! Quelle 


misére—quelle misére pour moi!” 


This was her only outburst. For the 
rest, she carried her suffering with si- 
lent courage. But she. would not go 
back to Madame Blanche, in whose 
house she had met Caspar. Instead, 
she took a little room not far from her 
shop, and lived there as simply and as 
plainly as any nun under vows to 
mortify the flesh. Then, one day, some- 
thing a little like happiness came back 
to her eyes. Louise, the adored little 
sister, had written that she expected to 
become a mother, and to Marie, first 
of all, she must tell it. Whereupon Ma- 
rie plunged into the great business of 
preparing a marvelous layette, every 
stitch set by hand, every piece embroi- 
dered, every scrap of lace real Valen- 
ciennes, a layette fit for a little princess 
of the blood. 

But this entrancing occupation 
brought with it a suffering of its own. 
How could she set stitches into those 
wee garments and not think and wonder 
about that other child that was to come 


—Caspar’s child—pledge of his love for 
another? The bitter thoughts, the re- 
bellion, the uncomprehending, wonder- 


‘ing hurt of it did not show in the ex- 


quisitely wrought little frocks and caps. 
But they showed in the lines about Ma- 
rie’s mouth, and the whole contour of 
her face was softened and made more 
delicate and more strong by her pain. 

Louise had written to beg Marie to 
come and-stay with her when her child 
was born, and I urged her to go. But 
she would not. 

“Louise and Edmund they are good 
and kind, yes,” she told me. “And lL 
am hungry to see her, my little sister, 
but, madame—you know she is not of 
my world now. She and Edmund and 
Edmund’s people, they are very high 
people, and they have very high friends. 
Perhaps if they saw me who am ogly 
and servant all over—I know it—they 
might make the reproach to Louise, and 
finally it might come to make her most 
unhappy. Better for us both to stay 
apart.” And from this argument I 
could not move her, though I knew it 
hurt her terribly not to go. 

Since I was not allowed to spend the 
harsh months of winter in New York, 
I chose Bermuda as my haven that year. 
I would have taken Marie with me, but 
she refused that, too. I understood. 
She needed solitude and sought it just 
as any wounded creature seeks it. I 
made her promise to write to me, and 
she did so, but her letters were short 
and told me nothing except that she 
was well, that the shop was flourishing. 
that Angelique had a cold, and that 
Louise was so well and so happy that 
it was glorious to hear. 

Then, after a long silence, came a 
most astounding letter. It told me, 
briefly, that Caspar had come back and 
that they were once more living in 
their little flat. 

“Madame has been always so kind, 
like the angels of God,” she wrote, “that 
I know she will be glad for me.” But 
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there were none of the details of the 
reconciliation to satisfy my overwhelm- 
ing curiosity. I advanced my date of 
sailing by ten days, it made me so anx- 
ious. I was too fond of Marie to sit 
by and let her wreck her life again for 
Caspar. 

I telephoned for Marie to come as 
soon as I landed. I had brought her 
a gift, a charming enamel brooch, and 
when she came and I had given it to 
her and it had been sufficiently ex- 
claimed over, I said: 

“Now you must tell me, Marie, about 
Caspar. I want to know that every- 
thing has come right for you again.”’ 

The tears rushed up to her eyes. 

“It is true,” she cried. “All the 
thing have come right. Caspar has 
come back to me, madame. It was all 
a lie she told him, that one. She was 
not enceinte, and when she have found 
out that he has give me all his money 
and those farm, she is enrage’ and tell 
him. She thought that she would have 
everything, that she would live grandly 
and would need to work no more. And 
when she find out that he is poor, my 
Caspar, she have tol’ him so, enrage’. 
And then when he know he has no 
longer the duty to her, he has leave her 
and come back. Ah, mon Dieu, had you 
seen him that day when he arrive, so 
worn, so sad, my poor Caspar! He 
have told me all and he have say, ‘I do 
not know if you can forgive. If you 
cannot, I will go.’” 

She wiped her eyes. 

“T say to him, ‘That other one—you 
are sure you do not care for her?’ And 
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he have answer me so slow and so bit" 
ter, le pauvre: ‘I have never care for ™ 
her, never at all, It is that I am the ® 
cursed fool, not fit to speak with you,” 
You are my one wife, and I have: love ™ 
only you, and J have wrong you, ag 
you know. I ask again for you to for- 
give me, but I do not see how you can?” 
And I know that he is speak all the” 
truth, madame, and he is look at me 
so sad and miserable—and I hol’ out 
my arms to him,” 

“Could you honestly forgive him, Ma- 
rie? After all he has made you suf- 
fer!” I could not keep the wonder out 
of my voice. 

“With all my heart I have forgive 
him,” she said fervently. “Who am I to 
be judge to my poor Caspar? It is true 
that he has made me suffer, but he is 
suffer, too. Men, they are not as women 
are, madame. They are more strong 
and more weak. I say it is most best* 


that we forgive to each other and make 
our life to live again in happiness. 


Without him my life is bare, madame. 
There is no woman who can live and 
not give love and devotion to some one. 
Ah, that is it! There must be some 
one! And when you have love this some — 
one, your love it does not die with trou- 
bles and sad days. I have not marry 
Caspar for the good days only, but for 
both good and bad. We have both been 
punish, madame, me for leaving him 
and him for not having kept true to 
me. And yet we love each other, and 
now we are happy again. No life caw 
be live in happiness all to itself. There 
must be some one!” 


C———~. ~ 9 
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FIRST CROCUS 


| THINK you came to find the sun 
Softly through a violet door, 

Wondering, once the thing was done, 
No one had thought of it before! 


GRACE HAzArpD CONKLING. 
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LEXINE, on her knees beside 
Braddy’s bed, trailed her deli- 
cate, jeweled fingers across 

his flushed forehead. He lay strangely 
still on the velvety linen of his pillow, 
yet he breathed quickly and his face 
retained the solid flush which she had 
noticed during their whole mad after- 
noon and night together, the drunkard’s 
flush. She wondered whether Braddy 
had ever been so overwhelmingly drunk 
before. He hadn’t that reputation, al- 


though he drank quite a lot, as they all 


did. 

He certainly had been overdrinking, 
when he had walked, early yesterday 
afternoon, none too, steadily, into the 
Rose Bowl of the Palace. He had ig- 
nored every other girl of the fifty odd 
present at the rather ultra thé dansant, 
had taken Alexine out of the arms of 
Henry Bordwell—as, by right of ‘his 
millions, Braddy could take any girl— 
and clasped her so close that his heart 
hammered against her own filmily clad 
bosom as they swayed and clung, cheek 
pressed against cheek, half around the 
roseate, oval room to the entrance arch. 
{n a wordless trance of pure aban- 
donment they had swung through to 
the shining corridor, Alex’s riot of tri- 
umph in no sense moderated by his evi- 
dent need of guidance and support. 

She had not been afraid of Braddy, 
drunk or sober, nor repelled. With all 
his modern iconoclasm he was essen- 
tially that old-fashioned product of for- 
mer—triotous, for that matter—gener- 


ations, a gentleman; son of a long line 
of gentlemen and gentlewomen. . His 
inhibitions could be depended on. At 
his command she got her toque and 
coat; golden beaver from beneath which 
flashed the brighter brown of her eyes 
and willfully curling hair, the shimmer 
of spider-web brown hosiery and satiny 
kid. As he awaited her, properly 
coated, hat in hand, smiling through 
dazed eyes, she had seen that he still 
seemed unconscious of what it was all 
about. But Alex knew. what she 
planned to exert every woman’s wile 
and girlhood’s devilment to bring about. 

Black coffee at frequent intervals 
throughout the twelve succeeding phan- 
tasmagoric hours had steadied his legs, 
but had not been: altogether successful 
in clearing his befuddled brain; there 
had also been much champagne, after 
the strain of the initial fifty-mile dash 
down the peninsula to coquettish San 
José, swathed throughout the afternoon 
in pearly fog, like a bridal veil. 
Braddy had stumbled about in it, lurch- 
ing around corners, and finally bringing 
up in a secretive Swiss café on San 
Fernando Street, strange to both of 
them. Again black coffee and hip- 
pocket contributions, again weird stum- 
blings through the fog, raps at strange 
doors, mumbled excuses, money scat- 
tered and protestingly, or cynically, ac- 
cepted ; through it all Alexine had stood 
by without protest. This was her 
chance. She was making the most of it. 

At last, against her will, they were 
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again in the car, headed toward home. 
The white veil of fog had changed to 
a heavy gray blanket, penetrable and, at 
times, illuminated by twin flares hum- 
ming by. What would Braddy do when 
his brain began to clear? Deliver her 
at home in unimpeachable respectabil- 
ity? 

About midnight they had drawn up 
beneath the pink-sandstone porte-co- 
chére of the St. Johns’ castellated resi- 
dence out on the Broadway hill. The 
harbor buoy was moaning through the 
fog. The carved, pink-sandstone cas- 
tle loomed like a gigantic ghost in a 
winding sheet. There was no light 
showing anywhere. 

*“Mater’s down Sant’ Barb’,” Braddy 
mumbled vaguely. “Nob’dy here but 
ol’ Jenks. ’S in ’s quarters. Soun’ 
sleep.” 

For one moment Alexine had hesi- 
tated when Braddy held up swaying 
arms to lift her down. She had hesi- 


tated as people not intoxicated by wine 


or passion will hesitate at the final 
branching of the road. She could have 
turned away without Braddy really 
missing her, taken a town-bound elec- 
tric and slipped out of his, at pres- 
ent, most vague scheme of things. It 
was the decent thing to do. But the 
hateful epithet drummed again in her 
ears. 

“Head-hunter!” Agnés Revall had 
murmured to Verne Chenowyth. The 
group of girls had been resting up at 
the club, with the assistance of bottled 
cocktails and a bit of a sip now and 
then from a locker, on their way to 
the Palace. Agnés! Worst head- 
hunter of them ali; poverty poor, like 
Alexine, she had been hunting Braddy 
St. John’s head intermittently since 
débutante days—her two intervening 
marriages, and consequent divorces, 
had enforced occasional armistices. 
Now she was after him again, working 
for all it was worth her queer, semieffec- 
tual fascination that attracted most 


men; strengthened this time by Brad- 
dy’s impetuous and affectionate sym- 
pathy. Revall had gone so far as phys- 
ical violence. 

Too, Agnés had been playing off 
Henry Bordwell to stimulate Braddy’s 
tenderness into passion. Alexine knew 
Bordwell was the only man Agnes had 
ever cared for, yet now she was vic- 
timizing him to bring Braddy to the 
point, before Braddy’s mother should 
return from her winter weeks in Santa 
Barbara. Yet this shameless Agnés, 
glancing sidewise at Alexine in the lux- 
urious club dressing room, had mur- 
mured to Verne, “Head-hunter!” And 
Verne had accepted it with her oblique, 
thin-lipped smile visible through the 
delicate smoke spirals from her gem-in- 
crusted cigarette holder. Before the 
group of girls piled into their cars, the 
stigmatizing word had leaped at Alex- 
ine from every amused, tolerating 
glance. They had always entertained 
a maliciously admiring wonder at Alex- 
ine’s rash inroads on her extremely 
meager capital. What would she do 
when it all gave out? Reared and 
schooled with her, both here and in 
Paris, they knew her resources to the 
ultimate cent. Well, one big gamble— 
and then the outer darkness, they con- 
ceded ; Alexine had always been a sport. 

“Alex dangles a corking string of 
scalps,” Verne’s response had been re- 
peated to her within a few minutes. 
“But the boys seem to have kept their 
heads tight on their shoulders. Damned 
good “fun for the rest of us. I’m bet- 
tin’ on you, Agnés, if the mater doesn’t 
come back too soon. You always did 
have a drag with Braddy.” 

Alex, mad for reprisals, had beaten 
them into the Rose Bowl, spied Bord- 
well and, in the absence of Braddy, had 
him safely annexed. She was in his 
arms by the time Agnés, arrogantly 
moyen Age in a frock all Gobelin greens 
to match the dull stones in a dull-silver 


carcanet about her slender throat, its 
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low waistline intriguingly defined by a 
handsome metal chatelaine, made her 
effective entrance. The shadows be- 
neath her long, dark lashes deepened 
almost to the shade of her dull, black 
hair, coiled smoothly at her neck; her 
gray eyes lightened against her brunet 
coloring. Then had come. Braddy St. 
John’s astonishing descent upon Alex. 
Instantly Alex had decided that, drunk 
or not drunk, she was this time defi- 
nitely going out after Braddy’s head; 
apparently, by good fortune, befuddled 
for her advantage. Here was her one 
chance to win her big stake; gloriously 
to justify that inglorious epithet which 
again laughed at her from all their 
mascaro-beringed young eyes. 
And—drawn up before his palatial 
home—it was the drowning person’s in- 
stantaneous review of his life that 


‘flashed before Alexine’s eye as she 


poised her slim foot on the running 
board of Braddy’s car; a bare fraction 
of a second. But—it must be the head, 
this time. She let herself glowingly 
down into his tremulous embrace. The 
flush, the emotion, surprised and agi- 
tated her. The curve of her arms tight- 
ened of itself about his‘neck. Her soft, 
full lips pressed hotly against his, which 
seemed suddenly to scorch. In all those 
wild hours he had not once spoken of 
love. But he clung to her kiss. The 
fire of his lips flamed through the ice 
water of her veins. Then he drew back, 
uncertainly, clinging with one hand to 
the door of the car. 

“Better not kiss me. C-catch my 
cold.” 

“How did you get such a cold?” she 
had asked, forcing herself back to real- 
ities. 

“Duck —huntin’. Alviso slough. 
Keeper home, sick. All ‘lone. Di’n’t 
change wet clothes th-three days. Goo’ 
warmin’ up cellar. Nothin’ to eat. 
’S why couldn’t eat to-night. Fergot 
how. Came back wet. Club valet fixed 
m’ up.” In the glare of the lamps he 


opened wide his bloodshot eyes. Their 
jolly, translucent gray was now thick- 
ened to blood-streaked, granite opacity. 
He swayed against the car. “Was go- 
in’ marry Agnés, b’fore mater came 
back. Owed it to her. Damned talk, 
y'know. Found out man sh’ oughter 
marry—B-Bordwell. So—went ’way.” 


Four hours later, on her knees by 
Braddy’s bed, Alex quietly went over 
it all—and all that had followed; her. 
wonderful revenge on Agnés and the 
whole supercilious crowd; she visioned 
the opulent future ahead. For Braddy 
was a gentleman. The jeers would now 
be from envy; the girls who had toler- 
ated her throughout all her impover- 
ished gentility would be damned_care- 
ful that powerful Mrs. Braddy St. 
John, Jr., should not overhear their 
jeering. 

All Alexine had to do was to remain; 
to let Jenks find her there; to kiss and 
cry over Braddy when he awoke; to re- 
nounce. Braddy was a gentleman. 

But was Alexine playing the game? 
Was it cricket—sporting to filch not 
only his millions from Braddy, but the 
great treasure that every decent man 
reserves for the one woman who may 
be just around the corner of his 
dreams? Braddy had never loved Alex, 
even ephemerally, in all the years of 
their occasional companionship. He had 
admired and, in his way, made things 
easy for her; respected her social help- 
lessness. Could Alexine prey on his 
helplessness, now that he had just es- 
caped a more ruthless woman than her- 
self? Could she betray him—as Agnés 
certainly would have—when he was in 
her hands half sick, wholly drunk? 
What Braddy St. John promised while 
drunk, he would make good when so- 
ber. That was his recognized code. 
What about hers? Had Agnés been 
right? Was Alex, after all, a head- 
hunter ? 

Suddenly her own bright head, 
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agleam in the dancing flames of the 
onyx fireplace, went down into her arms 
against his pillow. A dry sob shook 
her. Another. A _ long, quivering 
breath of resolve. She tucked the 
crumpled sheet close about his neck ten- 
derly. She arose slowly; looked down 
at the motionless figure. Then she 
stooped and once more kissed his crim- 
son lips, but this time wholly without 
passion. The melted jewels of the an- 
thracite reddened the sheen of. her 
beaver coat and toque as she fastened 
them into place. The clock struck four, 
down in the great entrance hall, as she 
went out into the fog. A half hour 
later she opened the door of the apart- 
ment which she shared with a semi- 
invalid aunt. There were no desk 
clerks. The elevator was automatic. 


No one saw her go in or up. 

“What time is it, dear?” her aunt 
called dfowsily from her room. 

“Half past eleven,” said Alexine. 


Next day no word came to Alexine 
from Braddy. Her curved lips took on 
the appearance of having thinned at the 
edges; it made them sharper if no less 
alluring. And she had believed Braddy 
to be a gentleman! 

“You are showing the wear of so 
much gayety,” lovingly admonished 
Aunt Clara. They got on very well to- 
gether. “Can’t you cut some of it?” 

“I’m going to cut it all.” 

“Why, Alex! You can’t. 
can, once in.” 

“They can be cut out, when their 
money goes. Why not save my face 
by handling the knife myself? -.And 
save enough of my wee fortune to pay 
for a roof over my head indefinitely.” 

“But—you’ll marry!” 

“Jamais de ma vie!” 
Aunt Clara’s troubled face. 
on your life. Never.” 
laughed. 

“I used to say that, when I was 


Nobody 


She kissed 
“Nix. Not 
Aunt Clara 


blue,” she mocked. “But not in ex- 
actly that vocabulary.” a 

“*Tisn’t vocabulary. It’s vernacu- ™ 
lar,” Alexine tossed back gayly as she 
left for the club. 

Verne was sprawling in the lounge, 
lacing her tea with rum and listening © 
negligently to an unusually large con- 
course of unusually excited girls and 
near girls. Alexine’s heart stood still. 

“Here’s Alex!” Maida Sanford called 
softly across the mauve spaces of the 
lounge and lobby, as velvety and shim- 
mering as Maida’s own beautiful tones, 
Her glance dismissed the black-and- 
white uniformed maid. Agnés, in her 
moyen age greens, watched Alex’s ap- 
proach with covert malignancy. 

“Is Braddy. still hanging on?” 
drawled Verne. Alex stopped breath-* 
ing again. She was.incapable of ques- 
tioning, except with her slim, dark 
brows. “An hour ago—reported dy- 
in’.” Alex sank into the velvet depths 
of a mauve fauteuil. She did rfot try 
to speak. “Pneumonia. Found ravin’ 
delirious this morning. When did you 
see him last?” 

Alex appraised her ghastly pallor 
which showed in a wall mirror, but 
which, she decided, was permissible. 

““About”—she seemed to be trying to 
recall—“about eleven or half past. We 
drove down the Camino, but it got too 
cold. I noticed he seemed queer——” 

“That was distinctly noticeable,” 
slurred Agnés, “when he was at the 
dansant. Everybody realized he must 
be out of his head.” 

“Quit kidding,” commanded negli- ~ 
gent Verne, but with a vicious eye glint 
which Agnés dared not ignore. “Well?” 
She turned again to Alexine. 

“We had dinner, went down the Ca- 
mino, and I was at home shortly after 
eleven. Perhaps he was delirious, even 
then. I thought he’d had too much. 
Hardly talked at all.” 

“Then he was delirious!” agreed a4 
sophisticated débutante, fresh from her] 
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Parisian convent. A breath of nerv- 
ous laughter arose, wavered, died out. 
Their own gay, audacious,-supposed-to- 
be-dangerous Braddy St. John was 
Agnes, above her tarnished carcanet, 
looked like a death’s head. “Hell! 
Why didn’t you stage an elopement?” 
went on the deb, encouraged. “You'd 
be inheriting’ half, and 

“He’s not dead yet!” Agnés broke in 
imperiously. 

“Agnés'd never have let him get by,” 
retorted the deb, who was very wealthy 
and knew Agnés was not. Verne put 
her in her place with one sweep of her 
jetty eyelashes. The girl suddenly rec- 
ognized her own rawness. 

“But he was drunk,” explained Alex. 
“No girl would take advantage of 
that.” 

They fell into awed silence, broken 
by Alexine. She drew a long breath, 
as though her reservoirs were nearly 
empty. 

“We'll hope he pulls through. I’m 
all in, myself, this morning. Too much 
‘yesterday.’” Verne showed furtive in- 
terest. “Cocktail luncheon here; danc- 
ing in the Bowl; the long, foggy drive; 
supper, champagne !” 

“Lord! No wonder Braddy was de- 
lirious !” 

“Couldn’t sleep from being too tired ; 
look a hag to-day.” 

“You're saying it,” murmured Verne, 
“but——” 

“I’m cutting it.” 

“Where’s your knife?” 

“A job.” She stood for the laugh 
that followed; added, in spite of their 
open mockery: “And you girls have got 
to help me find one.” 

That made it interesting. Of course 
Alex was pretty well done for and, hav- 
ing failed to land Braddy, she was with- 
out a practicable matrimonial prospect. 
Alexine looked at Verne steadily. 

“Here’s one head-hunter who quits.” 

Agnés apparently did not hear. 

“What's next?” some one asked. 


“T don’t know. We'll talk about it.” 
A certain class feeling, a something 
rather fine responded to Alexine’s frank 
appeal. “I'll explain about Braddy. He 
never cared for me, and I never cared 
for him, the right way. We were 
friends—at least, he was—and I used 
to be. Of late I’ve been going out after 
him. I admit it. But that’s all over. 
If he lives he’ll be safe from my futile 
machinations.” Agnés watched her 
from beneath darkened eyelids. “All 
I’ve got is myself; not much perhaps, 
but mine. I’m not for sale. But I’m 
for hire. Now, what’s to be my job?” 

They pondered the subject seriously, 
appraising and discarding Alexine’s so- 
cial accomplishments. 

“Don’t it beat the devil?” said Maida. 
“After all the fortunes spent on our 
education, not one of us could earn’a 
living if we were put to it!” 

“T’ll do anything,” Alexine explained, 


“while I’m studying to be a business 


secretary. Nay, nay!” she went on 
quickly, observing Maida’s hopefully 
parted lips. “Not a social secretary, 
thanks to whomever thanks were to 
have been due.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Maida said, and 
subsided. Verne took a cigarette from 
between her carmined lips. 

“You know what I’ve been pullin’ for 
this last year?” 

“Verne!” It was an acclamation. 
Sure! A club hostess. But when the 
question had come up, invariably also 
had come the sister query, “Who?” 
They had never, heretofore, found a 
personality fitted for the post. 

“We'll write the petition now; ring 
for the secretary,” said Verne. “And 
we'll all sign.” It was a fiat. 


Three busy weeks passed before 
Alexine heard from Braddy—for two 
whole weeks he’d lain delirious—and 
then it was indirectly. Mrs. St. John 
called on her at the club, where Alex 
had a boudoir all her own. The dull- 
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orange tints of her afternoon frock 
made a symphony of golden browns, in- 
cluding her eyes and hair, against the 
violet tones of the tapestries. She 
was a wonderful hostess, even to that 
superhostess, Mrs. Bradford St. John; 
not in the least overawed, Amanda St. 
John noted, with her iron-black glance 
unsheathed from the velvet of. her 
splendid, dark eyes. She wore the sort 
of mink reserved for royalty. Her gra- 
ciousness was that of royalty. But Alex 
detected the terror beneath. 

“Alexine, could you get off’—the ra- 
pier was out—‘to call on Bradford be- 
fore we leave? He seems to think he 
owes you some sort of—of apology.” 

“He owes me no apology. We dined 
and motored together the evening be- 
fore he fell ill. Had supper, too. He 
had very little to say, throughout. I” 
—she quirked he. lips and eyebrows 
whimsically—“thought it was the drink. 
I am the one to apologize. I should 
have known he was ill, and called a doc- 


tor. I’ve felt wretchedly unhappy and 
responsible.” 

“We do not hold you so. 
found him and saw to everything until 


Jenks 
I got back. How late was——” She 
hesitated, grew pale. 

“Aunt Clara says I got in about half 
past eleven. You know how easily she 
is wakened, and she spoke to me at the 
time about it.” 

“I’m grateful that you released him 
so early. But we go South in the morn- 
ing for a couple of months, and Brad- 
ford insists on seeing you first. Will 
you humor a sick man’s whim? 
can get away, I mean.” 

“My time is at my own disposal,” 
Alex countered, slipping into her beaver 
coat, which the maid had brought when 
she rang and. was now adjusting mod- 
ishly. 

“They do you well, Alexine,” Mrs. 
St. John commented vaguely. She did 
not speak again until the two stood 
beneath the carved, pink-sandsto-e 
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arch. “Wait. You must tell me. 
you engaged to Bradford?” 

Alex looked up, clear eyed, wonder- 
ing. 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“What has he said to you?” 

“Wouldn’t it be nicer to ask Braddy 
that ?” 

“He doesn’t know,’ she groaned. 
“It’s killing him—and me. He’ has 
some mad idea of owing you some- 
thing. Does he?” Her face had tensed 
to a tragic mask. Her eyes were 
burned-out coals. “Whatever he owes 
you—he will pay.” 

Alexine spoke quite gently. 

“Braddy owes me nothing,” she reit- 
erated, and repeated in effect what she 
had told the girls. “He said some fool- 
ish things, but he was drunk, and I 
knew it. I am not the girl to take ad- 
vantage of a drunken man. He never 
loved me, nor I him. So why should 
I claim to be engaged?” she asked in- 
genuously. 

“He is going to ask you over again.” 

“Good idea. Get it off his chest. 
But don’t worry. I'll never marry 
Braddy, either with or without your 
consent.” 

“I—I can’t bear to have him mar- 
ried for his—his_ money.” 

“Neither can I. You and I’ll have to 
look out for him, together.” 

She laughed and even coaxed a wan 
smile to the mother’s tragic face. 

They found Braddy dressed and 
stretched on the leather divan in his 
den. He turned an imploring, impa- 
tient gaze on his mother. 

“Now, mater > } 

“T asked her to stay with us,” Alex 
interposed, her dark eyes misted at 
sight of his thin, white face. It had 
been round and too pink when she 
tucked the sheet up close beneath it on 
that dark morning, three weeks ago, 
“Something seems to be worrying you 
and I want her to help me clear it up 


Are 
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There isn’t 
shouldn’t stay.” 

He opened his eyes, now beautifully 
clear again, and gazed at her doubt- 
fully. 

“Isn’t there, Alex? Jsn’t there?” 

“Why, no. She knows all about it; 
how you proposed to me when you 
were drunk and delirious and didn’t 
know what you were about, and how I 
left you in the lurch that evening.” 

“That evening ?” 

“Well, before twelve. It horrifies 
me to think that I didn’t know you were 
ill. I could have brought you home and 
put you to bed.” 

“And you didn’t?” At once he was 
overwhelmed. His face and every vis- 
ible bit of ,skin blazed scarlet. Alex 
glanced up at Mrs. St. John, all amuse- 
ment and apology. 

“Braddy’s subconsciousness knew I 
ought to have done that, and wove it 
into his delirium. But how was I to 
know he was ill? Oh, boy!” She 
to Braddy. “The 


any reason why she 


turned derisively 
cocktails and the fizz you poured down 


your little red lane! No wonder I was 
* anxious to get home with a whole skin 
and unbroken bones !” 

“Some of it wasn’t delirium,” Braddy 
maintained stubbornly. “I did ask you 
to marry me.” He studied her in evi- 
dent embarrassment. 

“I'll say you did,” 
gayly. “I’d been stalking you all sea- 
son. Head-hunter, the bunch called 
me; and head-hunter was right. I took 
advantage. I did want to marry you; 
but I don’t now.’ 

“Because you saw me drunk ?” 

“Because I saw myself sober-ly. 
Don’t worry. You were a perfect gen- 
tleman, at your drunkest. If I’d loved 
you, that wouldn’t have mattered. But 
it’s all over. You weren’t responsi- 
ble.” 

“By God! I was responsible! I am!” 
He sat up and immediately began to 
cough. After the paroxysm he spoke 


she acquiesced 
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to his mother. “We'll be married: right 
now. To-day. You'll find the license 
in my overcoat pocket. I remember 
that plain enough.” 

Mrs. St. John stared at Alex, who 
arched her brows and lips as if to say, 
“Humor him,” and went for the coat. 
No license was to be found. 

“There, you see,” coaxed Alex, “your 
inténtions were honorable, drunk ad 
delirious though you were. Now, for- 
get it. If you'd gotten a license, 
wouldn’t it have been printed in the 
papers, and spread all over the society 
columns? Now, dismiss your thrilling 
past. Ask me all over again to marry 
you—before a witness,” she added 
roguishly. 

“Alex, will you marry me?” 

“With the deepest appreciation of the 
honor you “ 

“Hell! Yes or no!” 

“No,” Alex answered meekly. “I 
don’t love you, Braddy love, so I'll 
never marry you. Don’t have to. Got 
a job.” 

“Oh, you ean’t!” 

“Oh, can’t I!” . She was obviously 
forcing herself, now. Beneath the soft 
shading of rouge her cheeks were blood- 
less. “And I have lots of time to study 
shorthand”—she sketched pothooks in 
the air—“ ‘for this-was the tiie that 
every good girl came straight to the aid 
of the party—girl.’ And-there ain’t 
goin’ to be no more ‘party girl’ named 
Alex; nor head-hunter of that ilk. A 
year from now you and Mrs. St. John” 
—she glanced reassuringly at the tragic, 
brown eyes, grown softly luminous— 
“and the whole jazz bunch down at the 
club are going to hunt me up a job 
as a business secretary as #s a business 
secretary. Oo-00-00, just watch me 
use my friends!” 

She sprang up, drew her golden 
beaver so close that only a white trian- 
gle of face showing patchlike areas of 
pink peeped out beneath the toque; 
bent and pressed a butterfly kiss on 
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Braddy’s forehead, then smiled bravely, 
straight into his mother’s again anx- 
ious eyes. 

“That was for good-by.” 


It was at a club dance, some months 
later, that Braddy made his first ap- 
pearance after his return, Whispered 
questions followed in his wake. Would 
Agnés get him again on her string? 
How did Alex really feel about the 
millions she had turned down? Some 
sport, Alexine. 

Her refusal had given the girl an 
odd distinction. Older men than those 


of her fluttering crowd began to pick - 


‘her out; to become interested. The 
legend grew that she'd had other 
chances on the strength of her quaint 
vogue, following her announced retire- 
ment from social affairs. She was not 
permitted to retire. She was invited 
and. taken about everywhere. Her club 


duties were nominal; her hours of study 
respected. But the men couldn’t get on 


without her, and the girls felt safe to 
have her about. A girl who would re- 
fuse Braddy St. John because she didn’t 
love him was perfectly safe, Heaven 
knows. 

It was Henry Bordwell who first 
spoke to her frankly about the affair 
that very evening. 

“Alexine,” he said, “you were mighty 
decent about Braddy.” 

“Why shouldn’t a girl be decent as 
well as a man? I’ve been told that it 
is a criminal offense for a man to get 
a drunken man’s signature, to his dis- 
advantage. How did you know?” 

“Got it straight from Brad. But why 
d'd you turn him down when he was 
well and. sober ?” 

“Qh, we're not in love with each 
other; and I had some absurd idea of 
making amends—to both of us.” 

“Suppose you make amends to me 
—right now.” He drew her into his 
arms. “We'll just finish that dance 
Braddy broke up at the Rose Bowl.” 
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Braddy himself obviously wondered | 


at finding Alex on the,crest of the | 


wave. 


“Thought you were a working girl,” 


he greeted her at the end of Bordwell’s 
dance. All three laughed, rather con- 
sciously. 

“Don’t know as I'll let you take her, 
this time,” Bordwell protested as the 
music began again. 

“Oh, this isn’t a cut-in,” Braddy half 
apologized, swinging her away. Their 
strongest bond, in the past, had been 
their dancing. To-night their complete 
rhythmical union had lost none of its 
old-time perfection and lure. Yet, in 
the very intimacy of their embrace, he 
sensed a delicate reserve, and’ responded 
to it. She was a rose flame to-night. 
swaying against the mauve-tapestried 
background like some vivid yet tenuous 
visitant from the world heart of fire— 
and love. Braddy dreamed again that 
burning kiss of his delirium. And in 
that moment he knew that it had been 
the delirium of youth and the passion 
of youth. But Alexine had refused to 
accept it as love. His eyes sought hers. 
She smiled her cool, sweet derision. 

“Dreaming again, Braddy?” 
asked as they swayed to a stop. 
aren't clear headed enough, 
stand much dancing.” 

“T’m clear headed enough to know, 
without dreaming, that I love you,” he 
murmured hotly. 

“Convicted out of your own mouth,” 
she teased, and gave herself again to 
Bordwell, who had come near with Ag- 
nés. Agnés, in the figured gold of her 
dull brocade, looked rather pitiful to 
Braddy, as she stared through her nar- 
rowed eyes after Alex and trim, blond 
Henry Bordwell. He decided that she 
was getting too old to be medieval; 
iooked the part. 

“Why don’t you marry Bordwell?” 
he asked, with that gentleness which 
made it possible for him to say the most 
audacious things. 


she 
“Vou 
yet, to 
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“Dog poor. Both of us!” she flung 
at him bluntly. “And ” She caught 
herself up with an adoring glance that 
brought the blood to his cheeks. No 
man of the crowd ever pretended to 
believe Agnés, but few could hope to 
escape a certain reaction to her peculiar 
appeal. “You’ve spoiled me for him.” 

They drifted away to the intimate lit- 
tle smoking room, dropped down 
breathlessly on an Old World divan, 
which seemed positively made for Ag- 
nés. Youth and passion came back to 
her as by a miracle. 

“Would your wife have nothing in 
yvou—to—overlook?” She slipped to 
the dull-blue rug and laid her head 
against his knee. “Can you never over- 
look—that one ? 

Alexine, coming quietly in for a 
steadying cigarette by herself, over- 
heard ; watched Braddy’s arms go about 
the drooping woman’s wonderful shoul- 
ders, and heard the rush of whispered 
syllables. Alexine set her firm young 
mouth. Anybody but Agnés! This did 
not mean anything, perhaps; but if it 
should come to mean anything, Braddy 
should never marry Agnés! That 
much Alex felt certain of being able to 
prevent. 


If Braddy and Agnés were really 
engaged, they were foxy about it, Verne 
pronounced some weeks later. But if 
they weren’t, Agnés was rushing the 
limit. If Braddy didn’t come the whole 
distance this time, Agnés might as well 
go in for culture clubs and be a Vigi- 
lante. There really is a limit, in spite 
of the way men fictionists and the girls 
themselves kidded about it, was Verne’s 
ultimatum regarding Agnés. Look at 
Mrs. St. John. 

Oddly enough, Amanda St. John’s 
one refuge in these palpitant days was 
Alexine, who was working a lot and 
going out a little. 

“If only it could have been you,” 
she finally admitted, in Alexine’s pri- 


vate boudoir, now more of a business - 
office. ie 

“But,” Alex protested reasonably, 
“you’d have gone-up in the air just the 
same. You were horrified at the very 
idea—more so than if it had been Ag- 
nés.” 

“T did not consider her a danger. I 
found out certain things about her and 
wrote Bradford. He verified them and 
dropped her. You, at least, are de- 
cent.” 

Alexine went dead white. 

“Decent enough not to snatch a man 
on the rebound, and when he was irre- 
sponsible.” 

“When I try to talk, he says Agnés 
has cleared that all up. He laughs and 
says Bordwell now wants to marry 
you.” 

“He did mention it once,” Alex ad- 
mitted with a pensive inflection. “It 
was just to get back at Agnés about 
Braddy. He knows I’m not a marry- 
ing woman,” 

“Oh!” Mrs. St. John was sympa- 
thetic. “You know you could iy 

“If it alleviates your anxiety any,” 
Alex cut her short with a tantalizing 
moue, “I’ve declined two perfectly 
Class-A proposals since my escapade 
with Braddy. So set your conscience 
at rest. I simply shall never marry. 
It’s not my métier.” 

Odd, how financial independence 
clears things up for a girl. Six months 
before it had been great lady and in- 
triguing débutante. Now, it was friend 
and friend. Alex loved it—with a spice 
of good-natured malice. 

“She is insolent! She flaunts him 
before me!” broke out Amanda St. 
John. 

“Me, too,” sympathized Alex. 
“Shows her ill breeding. Braddy’ll 
never marry her. I won’t let him.” 
She bit her lip, turned pale. 

“Would you—would you marry him, 
yet?” 
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“And have you after my scalp 
again?” Alex’s laughter pealed out. 

“I want you to marry him.” 

“Never, as long as I live.” 

They arose, silent and constrained. 
Amanda St. John’s resentment melted 
into an emotion which became her well. 

“You are to be my daughter, Alex- 
ine, no matter who my daughter-in-law 
may prove to be. I need your help.” 

“T’ll not fail you,” promised Alexine. 

Braddy called up immediately after 
his mother left the club. 

“I’m taking you out to the Cliff for 
dinner,” he blithely announced. 

“How do you know?” Her heart 
shook. It would be their first time 
alone together since she had tucked the 
sheet close to his crimsoned face, in 
the ugly dawn of her new life. But 
ker voice rang steady and gay. She 
chose the matinée frock of nasturtjum- 
shaded malines, short, outflaring, ag- 
gressive, in which she had danced out 
of the Rose Bow! into the life-wrench- 


ing experiences of that night of de- 


lirium and fog, months ago. Just how 
much his memory had been able to dis- 
entangle from the fantastic whirl of his 
delirium must be definitely established. 
And, she must bring back to his mind 
what he had unconsciously confided 
about Agnés and Bordwell; the knowl- 
edge that had caused him to break with 
her. Alex must remind him that once 
he had declared marriage with Agnés 
impossible. 

Would she ever permit this unfair, 
impossible marriage to take place, she 
wondered? For she had the power to 
call a halt; she had kept a wise head 
on her pretty shoulders that delirious 
night. Braddy would acknowledge the 
claim, set down in black and white on 
the folded paper she kept in her safety- 
deposit vault, on presentation. He had 
already proved that. She had taken and 
kept it, even in the very act of repudi- 
ating its protection, for fear that—she 
shuddered now in memory of that fear. 


But the fear had passed away. She | 
kept it now to protect Braddy from § 
Agnés should worse come to worst. 
She vowed to herself that on Braddy’s 
marriage to anybody but Agnés she 
would burn it. Nobody could ever 
know. It was the only right, the only 
decent thing to do. Once Braddy was 
out of danger from Agnés, he would 
be put forever out of danger from her- 
self—the rival head-hunter. 

And yet, the passion of her one kiss 
never more than slumbered in her con- 
sciousness. Let her but close her eyes, 
relax her careful guard, and the fire of 
that unbelievable contact swept her in- 
vincibly, leaving her ashy pale and 
tremulous, scarcely able to breathe for 
the exquisiteness of its torture. The 
wise, wary little head-hunter had always 
been chary of her kisses; and they had 
always been chary kisses, mere formu- 
las to indicate potentialities. They had 
not been sufficiently convincing to make 
them precious to herself, or utterly 
precious to the few whom she had se- 
lected as beneficiaries. ~ 

She had looked upon a kiss as a deli- 
cate weapon to be used with the utmost 
discretion in her predatory warfare on 
eligible men. She had not imagined the 
weapon to be double-edged. But she 
knew now; and with unutterable hu- 
miliation she knew that all the passion 
of that flaming kiss had come from her. 
To Braddy it had been a formula; one 
that he had avoided repeating. While 
to Alexine it had been the baptism of 
fire. It had taught her that she could 
never be the wife of any man whose 
kiss did not arouse this fire of woman- 
hood within her and the flame of man’s 
desire within himself. ~ It had left 
Braddy unmoved, except for vague con- 
siderations about her health. 

Among all the visions and tangled 
truths that disturbed Braddy’s con- 
science, or consciousness, evidently no 
memory of that kiss, or of the magic 
four hours that followed, had survived; 
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fortunately, breathed grim Alexine. 
Those hours, known, would damn her 
before the world’; yet they had been the 
hours of her salvation. They had given 
her strength to renounce what she had 
boldly stolen from the world; and in 
return to find the whole world in her 
grip. Alexine, the new-born woman, 
neither crouched to the world nor asked 
for its favors indecently. 


“Now, we’ve got to have it out,” 
said Braddy firmly, when dessert and 
coffee were before them, and the soli- 
tude of a glistening dinner throng of 
dancers and diners gave security. He 
had managed to secufe a single table 
in the northwest corner, nestled be- 
tween north and west windows through 
which the moon-radiant Pacific glittered 
all the way to its cobalt horizon be- 
yond whose rim West becomes East; 
at their feet long, languid rollers 
crawled up the famous rocks and 
creamed over into their mimic cafions ; 
spuming a bit at obstacles. Shaded 
rose candles had no power to dim the 
moonlit glory of the ocean and sky out- 
side. They sat with their backs to the 
crowded dance oval; alone at the ulti- 
mate edge of the world. “Alex, this is 
the show-down. I know you don’t love 
me, but—will you marry me?” 

“Then—why?” she queried, as 
though ineffably amused. 

“Because—why—well, I think I’ve 
got my—my dreams pretty well 
straightened out, at last.” 

She felt the blood dropping from her 
face, but she had been careful to make 
up ingeniously. 

“Then you remember leaving me at 
home, before midnight.” 

“I do not.” The very air seemed to 
wait. His face burned a dull red. His 
tongue seemed hunting for words which 
he might speak. “I,” he mumbled, “I 
teok you down to San José, got in just 
at five, and took oyt a marriage license.” 
She looked carefully incredulous. 


“Where is it, then?” 
Did I give it to 


“I don’t know. 
you?” 

“No. Looks like a dream, after all,” 
she rallied him. “Why wasn’t it pub- 
lished ?” 

“The fellow said—you see, I remem- 
bered it clearly enough to drive down 
yesterday and investigate—that I’d re- 
quested him to keep the license from the 
press. But it’s on record. -Alexine, 
that license is a promise; the pledge 
of my honor. I must keep it; all the 
more because you have not claimed your 
tight. If you really do not care for 
me, that can be arranged later. But I 
cannot go on, knowing that I have in 
any way injured—failed you—of all 
women in the world.” She sat very 
still. “I searched the marriage record” 
—his eyes avoided her—“and there was 
no—wedding.” 

“Certainly not, old thing,” Alex 
cheered him up. “Why should there 
have been? I’ve dropped that idea en- 
tirely. I’m no longer in the head-hunter 
class.” 

“Alex!” 

“You were crazy about Agnés; s’pose 
I’d marry a man who was in love with 
another woman? I like myself too well 
to sell out, even for millions. So that’s 
that.” She gave him a gay, definite 
nod, and smiled. His unutterable inde- 
cision and misery made her fremble. 
But she contrived to seem cool and ap- 
parently amused. She knew what his 
dazed memory visioned. She must get 
in her impression before he dared re- 
mind her of what no man has the right 
to remind any woman. “Of course you 
asked me to marry you. I’ve admitted 
that, and declined. Also, you told me 
about Agnés and Bordwell.” 

“For God’s sake!” He gripped the 
table with both hands. “Can’t you un- 
derstand that if a girl—if a girl”—he 
stumbled hopelessly—“just the man she 
cares for ” She saw that he was 
pleading with her for herself ‘in the 
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guise of Agnes. “And she is honest— 
isn’t it all right?’ When they marry? 
You know it’s all right!” 

“Just one thing coula make it right 
—not merely a rite!” She made her 
voice carefully quizzical as she beck- 
oned to Verne and Jimmie Restand, 
across the room. “In case they loved 
each other. We—do not.” She fin- 
ished conclusively: “About the mar- 
riage license ; I'll never present one for 
collection. Listen, Braddy; you mustn’t 
marry Agnés. If you think you owe 
me anything, only you don’t, it is that. 
I’m not blaming her. I’m only telling 
you what you know; Henry Bordwell 
will always be a part of Agnes’ life, 
no matter whom she marries. Don’t let 
her fool you again. As for this con- 
fusion regarding me in your memory, 
talk to Aunt Clara. She will reassure 
you about the time you brought me 
home that night. We'll never mention 
it again. Eh, Braddy?” She quirked 
her eyebrows roguishly at him and rose 
to meet the other two. 

“Let’s trade a dance, Verne. Look 
at Braddy. He’s bored stiff,” she said 
gayly to Verne, as she came up to their 
table with Restand. 

They raced Restand and Verne back 
to town; evidently the last word had 
been said. 

Two days later, after luncheon, Mrs. 
St. John telephoned Alexine. 

“He’s gone away with Agnés,” she 
told her. “The wedding is to take place 
in San José courthouse; this after- 
noon. Bordwell telephoned me. He 
is going down. We must go. You'll 
go, Alex? I’m coming for you.” 

Alex stepped into the big machine al- 
most before it had drawn yp at the club 
steps. 

“We'd better take the Del Monte 
Special,” she said, taking command. 
“Even Braddy’s car can’t beat that. 
Just time to catch it. Save us half an 
hour.” 

A taxi dropped them at the pretty, 


classic courthouse in San José almost 
They ran lightly up 


within that time. 
the granite steps. 

“There he is! We're in time!” 
sobbed Amanda St. John. Braddy had 
disappeared from the central corridor 
by the time the two women reached the 
entrance, but through an open door, off 
to the right, came the ceremonial mono- 
tone of a magistrate. Alexine caught 
her lower lip tight between her teeth. 
She had given up Braddy—for this. 
She’d had the chance to save him; to 
give him a modicum of happiness. Be- 
cause she could not have all, she would 
take none of him. She had supercili- 
ously saved him from herself—who 
loved him passionately, utterly—to let 
him fall into the hands of Agnés, who 
would make of him a shameless cover 
for her own distorted passion for an- 
other man. 

She gained the threshold of the small, 
bare judge’s chamber in time to hear 
the perfunctory inquiry: 

“Does any one know just cause or 
impediment——-” 

Alexine went swiftly up to the rail, 
tendering a-folded parchment to the ro- 
tund officiator, who apparently had not 
noticed their irruption. She spoke 
quietly. 

“I offer this as a legal impediment.” 

“The license!” Braddy said, under 
his breath. 

She noticed that Bordwell was there, 
standing very close to Agnés, as he 
would always stand, she knew. That 
conviction had brought her. Agnés 
drew away from Braddy. All three 
watched, with strained attention, the 
magistrate who unfolded and perused 
the document with judicial circumspec- 
tion. Braddy, white faced, turned 
slightly toward Alexine, but his eyes 
clung miserably to the lowered eyelids 
of the deliberate little judge, stern lines 
cut deep into his laughter-loving coun- 
tenance. 


“H’m-m-m!” The arbiter included 
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all five in a keenly estimating glance. 
“This purports to be a certificate of 
the marriage of Bradford St. John and 
Alexine——” He looked up from the 
paper in his hand. “But what has this 
to do with the marriage of Miss Revall 
and Mr. Bordwell?” His eyes rested 
on Alex’s colorless face. 

“I knew it!’ shouted Braddy as he 
swept Alexine into his arms. “I knew 
it couldn’t all have been a dream—not 
all delirium! But how could I be sure 
when you—and how could I insult you 
by asking? Mother!” He drew her, 
also, into his big embrace. “We were 
married down here, that night. Out-at- 
elbows old parson I hunted up to keep 
it quiet. Lord, how plain it all is, now! 
I paid him not to record it. Had to get 


down South and break it to you myself. 
Couldn’t let you learn it from a news- 
Alex is my wife. 


paper or a telegram. 
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She went home with me, that nights 
She helped me up the stairs. She—why 
—she put me to bed. In God’s name,, 
Alex, why have you been denying it ?% 

“You married me out of pique; sick, 
drunk, and irresponsible. I married 
you for money. Nice prospect for hap- 
piness, or decency. I came to my senses. 
I was going to destroy the only evi- 
dence, the certificate, when you should 
find the right girl. But, to-day, I had 
to keep you from marrying Agnés.” 
Her arms went shamelessly about his 
neck, 

“With your permission,” the rotund 
little magistrate interposed, perhaps 
with a twinkle in his round, blue eyes, 
“T will proceed. Does any one know 
of just cause or impediment why Agnes 
Revall and Henry Bordwell shalt not be 
united in wedlock?” 

And no one did. 


EXACTING 


TEP from this moonlit hill into the moon, 
There to traverse a still 


And tideless sea, 


That men may know more soon 


Your love for me. 


Or snare with silken trap 


A unicorn, 


To munch at morn his sugar from my lap, 


Oh, never, never woo 

With simple things, 
Whereof I have no lack! 

Blossoms and sweets my lesser lover brings, 
But you! 


Leap to the moon and back. 
Bring me a unicorn! 
Jessica Netson NortH, 
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THE STORY SO FAR. 


Penelope Craig was always conscious of a sense of foreboding when she thought of Nan 
Davenant with whom she lived in London and whose brilliant future as a pianist was of 
more absorbing interest to her than her own career as a singer—for Nan was a gifted 
musician. She was afraid, too, of the effect of a recent, unfortunate love affair on a girl 
of Nan’s temperament. Maryon Rooke, a rising young artist, had won Nan’s love, but while 
he cared for her, he frankly admitted that art came first with him—and love a poor second. 
So he left London to go abroad and Nan felt that her moon was, indeed, out of reach. 
Several weeks after his departure Nan started to Exeter alone to play at a charity concert. 
On the way there she was twice rescued by a good Samaritan whose name, she learned, was 
Peter Mallory. Back in London, later in the week, Nan met Mallory again at the Seymours’ 
dinner party. From Kitty Seymour she found out that Peter had written the most-talked-of 
book of the year—and that he was married to a woman who had almost wrecked his life; 
they had separated and his wife was living in India. Nan was conscious of a curious sense 
of loss at the discovery of Peter’s marriage and everything seemed to chant at her tantaliz- 
ingly: “Peter’s married! Peter’s married!” But, as the weeks grew into months, she began 
to depend more and more on Peter’s friendship. Mallory realized, finally, that Nan and 
Love were coming to him hand in hand and, although that word remained unspoken 
between them, they both perceived the truth, When Maryon Rooke again appeared, Nan 
knew at once that she was completely indifferent to him, but Peter—who saw them together— 
thought that she still cared for Maryon. He therefore determined to leave Nan free to take 
her happiness and declined Kitty’s invitation to spend some time with them at Mallow Court 
while Nan was there. Later in the summer, at Mallow Court, Nan, hurt because of Peter's 
unaccountable silence, amused herself with Roger Trenby, a sportsman and near neighbor. 
On a visit to his kennels, Nan was attacked by the pack of hounds before he was about to 
reach her. The accident precipitated Roger’s proposal and Nan promised to marry him, but 
immediately afterward pleaded for more time to think over her answer. When she returned 
to Mallow Court Kitty told her that Peter would be there soon. That knowledge made the 
idea of marriage with Roger more impossible than ever, but, frightened by her love for 
Peter, Nan felt that her own marriage would prove a shield against the desire of her heart. 


CHAPTER XI. 


S Nan, who had reluctantly com- 
plied with Kitty’s stern decree 
that she must rest in bed during 

the greater part of the following day, at 
last descended from her room, she dis- 
covered, much to her satisfaction, that 


her ankle had ceased to pain her. But 
she still felt somewhat stiff and sore 
after the knocking about of the previ- 
ous day. 


At dinner she was astonished to find 
that the house party had decreased by 
one. Ralph Fenton was absent. 

“He left for town this morning by 
the early train from St. Wennys,” ex- 
plained Kitty. “He was—was called 
away very suddenly,” she added blandly, 
in answer to Nan’s surprised inquiries. 

A somewhat awkward pause ensued, 
then everybody rushed into conversation 
at once, so that Nan could only guess 
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that some contretemps must have oc- 
curred bewteen Penelope and the singer. 
As soon as dinner was at an end she 
maneuvered Kitty into a corner and de- 
manded an explanation. 

“Why has Ralph gone away?” she 
asked. “And why did you look so un- 
comfortable when I asked about+him? 
And why did Penelope blush ?” 

“Could I have them one at a time?” 
suggested Kitty mildly. 

“You can have them combined into 
one. Tell me, what’s been happening 
to-day ?” 

“Well, I gather that Ralph has been 
offering his hand and heart to Penelope.” 

“It seems to be epidemic,” murmured 
Nan, sotto voce. 

“What did you say?” 

“Only that it seems an odd proceed- 
ing for a newly engaged young man to 
go careering off to London immedi- 
ately.” 

“But he isn’t accepted, that’s just it. 
Penelope refused him.” 

“Refused him? But—but 
asked Nan in amazement. 

“You'd better ask her yourself. Per- 
haps you can get some sense out of her, 
since you appear to be the chief stum- 
bling block.” 

“yp 

“Yes. I saw Ralph before he went 
away. He seemed very down on his 
luck, poor dear! He's been trying to 
persuade Penelope to say ‘Yes’ and to 
fix an early date for their wedding, as 
he’s got the offer of a very good short 
tour in America—really thumping fees 
—and he won’t accept it unless she’ll 
marry him first and go with him.” 

“Well, I don’t see how that’s my 
fault.” 

“In a way it is. The only reason Pe- 
nelope gave him as to why she wouldn’t 
consent was that she will never marry 
as long as you need her.” 

Nan digested this information in 
silence. Then she said quietly: 

“Tf that’s all, you can take off your 


2 


why! 


sackcloth and ashes and telephone Ralph 
at his hotel to come back here to-mor- 
V’ll—I'll: talk to Penelope to- 


row. 
night.” 

Kitty stared at her in surprise. 

“You seem very sure of the effect-of 
your persuasions,” she answered. 

“Tam. Quite sure. It won't take me 
five minutes to convince Penelope that 
there is no need for her to remain in a 
state of single blessedness on my -ac- 
count. And now I’m going out of doors 
to have a smoke all by myself. You 
were quite right when you said I should 
feel everything more to-day than yester- 
day. Do keep people away from me, 
there’s a good soul.” 

Kitty gave her a searching gl@nce. 
Except for two spots of feverishly vivid 
color in her cheeks, the girl’s fate was 
very pale, and her eyes overbright, with 
heavy shadows under them. 

“Very well,” she said kindly, “Tuck 
yourself up in one of the lounge chairs 
and I'll see that no one bothers you.” 

Sut Nan was in no mogd for a lounge 
chair. She paced restlessly up and down 
the flagged path of the quadrangular 
court, absorbed in her thoughts. 

It seemed to her as though Fate had 
suddenly given her a gentle push in the 
direction of marriage with Roger. She 
knew, now, that Penny had refused 
Ralph solely on her account, so that she 
might not be left alone. If she could go 
to her and tell her that she herself was 
about to marry Trenby, then the only 
cbstacle which stood in the way of Pe- 
nelope’s happiness would be removed. 
Last night her thoughts had swung 
from side to side in a ceaseless struggle 
of indecision, but this new factor in the 
matter weighted the scales heavily in 
favor of her marrying Trenby. 

At last she made up her mind. There 
were two chances, two avenues which 
might lead away from him. Should both 
of these be closed against her, she would 
yield to the current which now seemed 
set to sweep her into his arms. 
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She would do her utmost to induce 
Penelope to marry Ralph Fenton, irre- 
spective of whether she herself proposed 
to enter the matrimonial state or not. 
That was the first of her two chances. 
For if she succeeded in prevailing upon 
Penelope to retract her refusal of Ralph, 
she would feel that she had dealt at least 
one blow against the Fate which seemed 
to be driving her onward. The urgency 
of that last push toward Roger would 
be removed ! 

But if Penelope remained obdurate, to- 
morrow she would tell Trenby frankly 
that she had no love to give him, and she 
would insist upon his facing the fact that 
there had been ‘some one else in her life 
who had first claim upon her heart. 
That would be her other chance. And if 
Roger, as well he might, refused to take 
second best, then willy-nilly she would 
be once more thrust forth into the troub- 
lous sea of longing and desire. But if he 
still wanted her—why, then she would 
have been quite honest with him and it 


would seem-to be her destiny to be his 


wife. She would leave it at that, leave 
it for chance, or fate, or whatever it is 
that shapes our ends, to settle a matter 
that, swayed as she was by opposing 
forces, she was unable to decide for her- 
self, 

She heaved a sigh of relief. After 
those wretched, interminable hours of ir- 
resolution, when love, and fear of that 
same lové, had tortured her almost be- 
yond bearing, it was an odd kind of com- 
fort to feel that she had given herself 
two chances, and, if both failed, to know 
that_sle must abide by the result. 

The turmoil of her mind drove her at 
last, almost insensibly toward the low, 
wide wall facing the unquiet sea. Here 
she sat down, still absorbed in thought, 
her gaze resting absently on the incom- 
ing tide. She was conscious of a strange 
feeling of communion with the shifting, 
changing waters. 

She sat very still, watching the eternal 
battle between sea and shore, and the 
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sheer splendor of it laid hold of her, so” 

that, for a little while, everything that 7 
troubled her was swept away. For the 7 
moment she felt absolutely happy. 

Always the vision of anything over- 
whelmingly beautiful seemed to fill her 
soul, drawing with it the memories of 
all that had been beautiful in life. And 
watching this glory of moon and sea and © 
shore, Nan felt oddly comforted. 
Maryon Rooke had no part in it, nor 
Roger Trenby. But her love for Peter 
and his for her seemed one with it. 
That, and music, the two most beautiful 
things which had entered into her life. 

A bank of cloud, slowly spreading up- 
ward from the horizon, suddenly clothed 
the moon in darkness, wiping out the 
whole landscape. Only the ominous 
boom of the waves and the roar of the 
struggling beach still beat against Nan’s 
ears. 

The vision had fled and the grim reali- 
ties of life closed round her once again. 


Late that evening she slipped into a 
loose wrapper, a characteristic little 
garment of lace and ribbons and clinging . 
silk, and marched down the corridor to 
Penelope’s room, The latter was dili- 
gently brushing her hair, but at Nan’s 
abrupt entrance she laid down the brush 
resignedly. She had small doubt as to 
the primary cause of this late visit. 

“Well?” she said, a faintly humorous 
twinkle gleaming in the depths of her 
brown eyes, although there were tired 
shadows underneath them. “Well?” 

“Yes, you dear silly woman, of course 
you know what I’ve come about,” re- 
sponded Nan, ensconcing herself on the 
cushioned window seat. 

“I’d know better if you explained.” | 

“Then, in six words, why have you 
refused Ralph Fenton?” ; 

“Oh, is that it? Why, because I don’t © 
want to marry at present.” Penelope © 
picked up her brush and resumed the = 
brushing of her hair as though the mat-"> 
ter were ended. : 
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“So that’s why you told him, as your 
reason for refusing him, that you 
wouldn’t marry him as long as I needed 
you?” 

The hair brush clattered to the floor. 

“The idiot! I suppose he told Kitty?” 
exclaimed Penelope, making a dive after 
her brush, 

“Yes, he did. And Kitty told me. 
And now I’ve come to tell you that I 
entirely decline to be a reason for your 
refusing to marry a nice young man like 
Ralph.” 

Penelope was silent, and Nan, coming 
over to her side, slipped an arm about 
her shoulders. 

“Dear old Penny! It was just like 
you, but if you think I’m going to let 
you make a burnt offering of yourself 
in that way, you’re mistaken. Do you 
suppose, for one moment, that I can’t 
look after myself?” she cried. 

“I’m quite sure of it.” 

“Rubbish! Why, I’ve got Kitty and 
Uncle David and dozens of other people 
to look after me!” 

Penelope’s mouth set itself in an obsti- 
nate line. 

“T shall never marry till you do, Nan, 
because not one of the ‘dozens’ under- 
stands your—your general craziness, as 
well as I do.” , 

Nan laughed. 

“That’s rude, though a fairly accurate 
statement. But still, Penny dear, just to 
please me, will you marry Ralph?” 

“No, I certainly won’t. If I married 
him at all, it would be to please myself.” 

“Well,” wheedled Nan, “wouldn’t it 
please g@u, really?” 

““We can’t always do as we please.” 

“Hoots, lassie! Now you're talking 
like Aunt Eliza.”’ Nan grimaced. 

Mrs. McBain, Nan’s “Aunt Eliza,” 
was a lady of Scottish antecedents and 
early Victorian tendencies to whom the 
modern woman and her methods were 
anathema. 

Penelope continued brushing her hair 
serenely and vouchsafed no answer. 


Nan renewed the attack. 

“Tt amounts to this, then, that I’ve got 
to get married in order to let Ralph 
marry you!” 

“Of course it doesn’t!” 

“Well, answer me this: If I were go- 
ing to be married, would you give Ralph 
a different answer ?” 

“T might,” Penelope replied noncom- 
mittally, 

“Then you may as well go and do ir 
As I am going to be married—to Roger 
Trenby.” 

“To Roger! Nan, you don’t mean 
it? It isn’t true?” 

“It is—perfectly true. Have you any- 
thing to say against it?’ Nan retorted de- 
fiantly. 

“Everything. He’s the last man in 
the world to make you happy.”- 

“Time will decide that, In any case, 
he’s coming on Monday for my answer. 
And that will be ‘yes.’ So you and 
Ralph can have your banns put up with 
a clear conscience, as the only just cause 
and impediment is now removed.” 

Penelope was silent. 

“You ought to be rather pleased with 
me than otherwise,” insisted Nan. 

When at length Penelope replied, it 
was with a certain gravity. 

“My dear, matrimony is one of the 
affairs of life in which it is fatal to ac- 
cept second best. You can do it in hats’ 
and frocks, that’s merely a matter of ap- 
pearance, although you'll never get 
quite the same satisfaction out of them. 
But you can’t do it in boots and shoes. 
You have to walk in those, and the sec- 
ond best wear out at once. Matrimony 
is the boots and shoes of life.” 

“Well, at least it’s better to have the 
second quality—than to go barefoot.” 

“T don’t think so. Nan, do wait a 
little. Don’t, in a fit of angry pique 
over Maryon Rooke, go and bind your- 
self irrevocably to some one else.” 

“Penny, ‘the bluntness of your meth- 
ods is deplorable. Instead of insinuating 
that I am accepting Roger as a pis aller, 
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it would be more seemly if you would 
congratulate me and—wish me luck.” 

“I do—oh, I do. But, my dear 

“No buts, please. Surely, I know my 
own business best! I assure you, Roger 
and I will be a model couple, an example, 
probably, to you and Ralph! You'll— 
you'll say ‘yes’ to him to-morrow when 
he comes back again, won't you, 
Penny ?” 

“He isn’t coming back to-morrow.” 

“T think he is.” Nan smiled. 
say ‘yes,’ then?” 

“And would you marry Roger in any 
case—whether I accepted Ralph or not?” 
Penelope asked, looking straight into her 
eyes. 

Nan lied courageously. 

“T should miarry Roger in any case,” 
she answered quietly. 

A long silence ensued. Presently Nan 
broke it, her voice a little sharpened by 
the tension of the moment. 

“So when Ralph comes back you’ll be 
—kind to him, Penny? You'll give him 
the answer he wants ?” 

Penelope’s face was hidden by a cur- 
tain of dark hair. After a moment, an 
affirmative came softly from behind the 
curtain. 

With a sudden impulse, Nan threw 
her arms around her and kissed her. 

“Oh, Penny! Penny! I do hope 
you'll be very happy!”’ she exclaimed in 
a stifled voice; then slipped from the 
room like a shadow, very noiselessly 
and swiftly, to lie on her own bed hour 
after hour, staring up into the blackness 
with wide, tearless eyes until sheer bod- 
ily exhaustion conquered the tortured 
spirit which could find neither rest nor 
comfort, and at last she slept. 


” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Except for Trenby’s telephone calls, 
inquiring as to Nan’s progress, Satur- 
day passed uneventfully enough, until 
the evening. Then, through the clear 
summer dusk, Kitty discerned the Mal- 


“You'll. 
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low car returning from the station, | ~ 


whither it had been sent to meet Ralph’s 
train, and, as she hurried down the 
drive, Ralph himself sprang out and 
came eagerly to her side. 

“You angelic woman!” he exclaimed 
fervently. “How did you manage it? 
Will she—will she really re 

“T think she will,’ answered Kitty, 
smiling, “so you needn't worry. But 
I’m not the dea ex machina to whom 
you owe the ‘happy ending.’ Nan man- 
aged it in some incomprehensible way 
of her own.” 

“Then blessed be Nan!” said Ralph 
piously, as he opened the door of the 
car for her to enter. Two minutes’ fur- 
ther driving brought them to the house. 

Following his hostess’ instructions, 
Ralph remained outside, and as Kitty 
entered the great hall alone a white-clad 
figure suddenly sought to escape by a 
farther door. 

“Come back, Penny,” called Kitty, a 
hint of kindly mischief in her voice. 
“You'll just have half an hour to your- 
selves before the dressing bell rings. 
Afterward we shall expect to see you 
both, clothed and in your right minds, 
at dinner.” 

The still look of happiness that had 
dwelt all day in Penelope’s eyes broke 
suddenly into radiance. She turned 
back hesitatingly, looking, all at once, 
absurdly young.and a little frightened, 
this tall, stately Penelope, while her 
eyes held the troubled shyness of a lit- 
tle child. ; 

Kitty laid a gentle hand on her arm. 

“Run along, my dear,” sh@@éaid, sud- 
denly feeling a thousand years old as 
she saw Penelope standing, virginal and 
sweet, at the threshold of the gate 
through which she herself had passed 
with happy footsteps years ago. 

“Run along, my dear. And give 
Ralph my blessing.” 


It was not until the next day, to- 
ward the end of lunch, that Ralph shot 
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his bolt from the blue. Other matters, 
which seemed almost too good to be 
true in the light of Penelope’s unquali- 
fied refusal of him three days ago, had 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. It was Kitty who in- 
advertently touched the spring which 
let Toose the bolt. 

“What’s the news in town, Ralph?” 
she asked. “Surely you gleaned some- 
thing, even though you were only there 
for a single night.” 

“Would I dare to come back to you 
without the latest?” he returned, laugh- 
ing. “The very latest is that Maryon 
Rooke is to be married.” f 

A silence followed, as though a bomb- 
shell had descended in their midst and 
scattered the whole party to the four 
winds of heaven. 

Then Kitty, making 9 desperate clutch 
at her self-possession, remarked rather 
superficially : 

“Surely that’s not true! I thought 
Maryon was far too.confirmed a bache- 


lor to be beguiled into the holy bonds.” 
“It’s perfectly true,” returned Fen- 


ton. “First-hand source. I ran across 
Rooke himself and it was he who told 
me. They’re to be married very shortly, 
I believe.” 

There was another awkward silence. 

“So old Rooke will be in the cart with 
the rest of us poor married men,” ob- 
served Barry, whose lazy blue eyes had 
yet contrived to notice that Nan’s slim 
fingers were nervously occupied in 
crumbling her bread into small pieces. 

“In the car, rather,” responded Ralph. 
“The lady is fabulously wealthy, I be- 
lieve. Former husband a steel mag- 
nate or something of the sort.” 

“Well, that will help Maryon in his 
profession,” said Nan with a quiet com- 
posure that was rather astonishing. 

“Yes, presumably that’s why he’s 
marrying her,” replied Ralph. “It can’t 
be a case of love at first sight.” 

“Isn’t she pretty, then?” asked Pe- 
nelope. 


“Plain as a pikestaff,” he declared 
with emphasis. “I’ve met her once or 
twice—Lady Beverley.” 

It appeared from the chorus which 
followed that every one present knew 
her more or less. 

“T should think she is plain!” ex- 
claimed Kitty heartily. 

“Yes, she’d need to be very well 
gilded,”’ commented her husband. 

“You're ‘all rather severe, aren't 
you?” suggested Lord St. John. “After 
all, beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” 

“Not with an artist,” asserted Nan 
promptly. “He can’t see beauty where 
there isn’t any.” 

To the depths of her soul she felt 
that this was true, and inwardly ‘she re- 
coiled violently from the idea of 
Maryon’s marriage. She had been bit- 
terly hurt by his treatment of her, but, 
to a certain extent, she had been able 
to envisage the whole affair from his 
point of view and to understand it. 
Nan refused to blame Maryon simply 
because he had not married her. But 
she could not forgive him for delib- 
erately seeking to fascinate her when, 
in his own heart, he must have known 
that he would always ultimately place 
his art before love. 

And that he should marry Lady Bev- 
erley, a thoroughly commonplace woman 
hung round with the money her late 
husband had bequeathed her, Maryon’s 
very antithesis in all that pertained to 
the beautiful—this sickened her. It 
seemed to her that Maryon was yield- 
ing his birthright in exchange for a 
mess of pottage. She felt that his pro- 
jected marriage with Lady Beverley was 
like the sale of a soul. 

When lunch was over, the whole 
party adjourned to the terrace for cof 
fee, and as soon as she decently could 
Nan escaped into the rose garden, there 
to wrestle with the thoughts to which 
Ralph’s carelessly uttered news bed 
given rise. 

They were rather bitter thoughts. 
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She was aware of an odd sense of loss, 
for, whatever may have come between 
them, no woman ever quite believes that 
the man who has once loved her will 
marry another woman. Whether it hap- 
pens early or late, it is always some- 
what of a shock. 

Nan was conscious of feeling de- 
serted. Maryon had gone completely 
out of her life; Peter, the man she 
loved, could never come into it; and the 
only man who strove for entrance was, 
as Penelope had said, the last man in 
the world to make her happy. 

Nevertheless, it seemed as if Fate was 
forcing her toward Roger, so that she 
might escape from forbidden love and 
the desperate fear and pain of it. 


And then she saw him coming. It 


seemed almost as if her thoughts had 
drawn him. He was walking swiftly 
over the grassy slopes of the park, too 
eager to follow the winding carriage- 
way. 

Nan paused in the middle of the rose 
garden, where a stone sundial stood, 
gray and weather-beaten, its warning 
motto half obliterated by the tender 
touches of the years. 

Time flies. Remember that each breath 

But wafts thy erring spirit nearer death. 

Rather nervously, while she waited 
for Trenby to join her, she traced the 
ancient lettering with a slim forefin- 
ger. He crossed the lawn rapidly, paus- 
ing beside her, and, without looking up, 
she read aloud the grim couplet graven 
round the dial. 

“That’s a nice, cheery motto,” com- 
mented Trenby lightly. “They must 
have been a lugubrious lot in the good 
old days!” 

“They weren’t so afraid of facing the 
truth as we are,” Nan answered mus- 
ingly. “I wonder why we always try 
to shut our eyes against the fact of 
death? It’s there, waiting for us round 
the corner all the time.” 

“But there’s life and love to come 
first,” flashed out Roger. 


Nan looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Not for every one,” she said, then 
added suddenly: “‘Why are you here 
to-day, Roger? I told you to come on 
Monday.” 

“I know you did. But~-I couldn’t 
wait. It was horrible, Nan, just get- 
ting a few words through the phone 


. about you. I had to see for myself how 


you were.” 

His eyes sought her throat where the 
lash of the hunting crop had waled it. 
The mark had almost disappeared. 
With a sudden, passionate movement he 
caught her in his arms and pressed his ' 
lips against the faint scar. 

“Nan!” he said hoarsely. 
‘yes!’ Say it quickly!” 

She drew away from him, freeing 
herself from the clasp of his arms. 

“T’m not sure it is ‘yes.’ You must 
hear what I have to say first. You 
wouldn’t listen the other day. But to- 
day, Roger, you must—you must.” 


“Nan, say - 


“You're not going to take back your 
promise?” he demanded jealously. 
“It wasn’t quite a promise, was it?” 


she said gently. “But it’s for you to 
decide, when you know everything.” 

“Then I’ll decide now,” he answered 
quickly. “I want you, Nan, how I want 
you! I don’t care anything at all about 
the past. I don’t want to know any- 
thing about it!” 

“But you nmiust know,” she insisted 
steadily. ‘Perhaps when you know, you 
won't want me.” ‘ 

“T shall always want you.” 

A pause followed. Then Nan, with 
an effort, said quietly: 

“Do you want to marry a woman who 
has no love to give you?” 

He drew a step nearer. 

“T’ll teach you how to love,” he said 
unevenly. “I’ll make you love me— 
love me as I love you.” 

“No, no,” she answered. 
do that, Roger. You can’t.” 

His face was white, his hawk’s eyes 


“You can’t 
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were blazing down on her as if to read 
her inmost thoughts, 

“What do you mean? 
one else?” he asked, 

“Yes.” The answer came very low. 

“And you care for him?” 

She nodded. 

3ut we can never be anything to 
each other,” she said, still in that same 
low, emotionless voice. 

“Then—then you'd grow to care for 
me!” 

“No. I shall never care for any one 
else. That love has burned up every- 
thing—like a fire.” She paused. “You 
don’t want to marry an empty grate, 
do you?” she asked, with a sudden, des- 
perate laugh. 

Roger’s arm drew her closer. 

“Yes, I do. And I'll light another 
fire there, and by its warmth we'll make 
our home together. I won’t ask much, 
Nan dear, only to be allowed to love 
you and make you happy. And in time, 
in time, I'll teach you to love me in re- 
turn and to forget the past. Only say 
yes, sweetheart! I'll keep you so safe 
—so safe!” 

The tender comprehension of his an- 
swer to Nan’s half-desperate question 
fell like balm on her sore heart. 

“T’'ll keep you safe!” 

It was safety she wanted most of all, 
the safety of some stronger barrier be- 
tween herself and Peter. Once she was 
Roger’s wife she knew she would be 
well guarded. The barrier would be 
too high for her to climb, even though 
Peter called to her from the other side. 

A momentary terror at giving up her 
freedom assailed her, and for an in- 
stant she wavered. Then she remem- 
bered her bargain with Fate—that if, 
finally, Roger were willing to take her 
when he knew everything, she would 
marry him. 

Her hand crept out and slid into his 
big palm. 

“Very well, Roger, 


Is there—any 


” 


she said quietly. 


“If, knowing every thing, you still want 
me, I'll marry you.’ 

And as his arms crushed her coset 
him she seemed to hear a distant sound 
like the closing of a door—the door @f 
the forbidden might-have-been. d 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The usual shower of congratulations 
descended upon the heads of Nan and — 
Roger when, on their return from the 
rose garden, the news of their engage- 
ment filtered through the house pariy 
and the little group of friends who had 
come in for tea. It was only when the 
visitors had departed that Kitty sue- 
ceeded in getting Nan alone for a few 
minutes, 

“Are you quite—quite happy, Nan?” 
she asked somewhat wistfully. 

Nan’s eyes met hers with a blankness 
of expression which betrayed nothing. 

“Yes, thank you. What a funny ques- 
tion to ask!” she responded promptly. 

And Kitty felt as though she had laid 
her hand on the soft folds of a velvet 
curtain, only to come sharply up against 
a shutter of steel concealed beneath it. 

She invited Trenby to remain for 
dinner, an invitation which he accepted 
with alacrity, and throughout the meal 
Nan was her gayest and most spar- 
kling self. It seemed impossible to be- 
lieve that all was not well with her. 
Even Penny and the Seymours were 
almost persuaded into the belief that 
she was happy in her engagement. But, 
as each and all of them were arguing 
from the false premise that the change 
in Nan had been entirely due to Rooke’s 
treatment of her, they were inevitably 
very far from the truth. 

“You’re not frightened, are you, 
Nan?” asked Roger, when the rest of 
the household had tactfully left them 
alone a few minutes before his depar- 
ture. 

He spoke very gently and tenderly. 
Like most men, he was at his best just 
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mow, when he had so newly gained the 
promise of the woman he loved. He 
was rather humble, even a little awed 
at the great gift bestowed upon him. 

“No, I’m not frightened,” replied 
‘Nan quietly. “I think I shall be so— 
safe with you.” 

“Safe? I should think you would be 
safe!” he declared emphatically. “I’m 
strong enough to guard my wife from 
most dangers, I think!” 

The violet-blue eyes which met his 
held a somewhat weary smile. It was 
beginning already—that inevitable non- 
comprehension of two such divergent 
natures. They did not sense the same 
things, did not even speak the same lan- 
guage. 

“And now, sweetheart,” he went on, 
“when will you come to see my mother? 
She will be longing to meet you.” 

Nan shuddered inwardly. Of course, 
‘she knew one always did ultimately 
meet one’s future mother-in-law, but the 
prompt and dutiful way in which Roger 
brought out his suggestion seemed like 
a sentence culled from some early Vic- 
torian book. Certainly, it was alto- 
gether alien to Nan’s ultramodern, semi- 
bohemian notions. 

“Suppose you come to lunch to-mor- 
row? I should like you to meet her as 
soon as possible.” 

There was just a hint of the pro- 
prietary note in the latter part of the 
sentence. Nan recoiled from it instinc- 
tively. 

“No, not to-morrow!” she exclaimed 
hastily. “I’m going over to see Aunt 
Eliza, Mrs. McBain, you know, and I 
can’t put it off. I haven’t been near her 
for a fortnight, and she'll be awfully 
offended if I don’t go.” 

“Then it must be Tuesday,” said 
Roger, with an air of making a con- 
cession. 

Nan felt that nothing could save her 
from Tuesday, and so she agreed 
meekly. At the same moment, to her 
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unspeakable relief, Kitty looked into 
the room to inquire gayly: 

“Are you two still saying good-by 7’ 

Trenby rose reluctantly. 

“No. We were just making arrange- 
ments about Nan’s coming to the Hall 
to meet my mother. We've fixed it all 
up, so I must be off now.” 

It was with a curious sense of free- 
dom regained that Nan watched the 
lights of Roger’s car disappear down the 
drive. At least she would be her own 


mistress till Tuesday ! 


Although Nan had conferred the 
brevet rank of aunt upon Eliza McBain, 
the latter was in reality only the sister 
of an uncle by marriage and no blood 
relation—a dispensation for which, at 
not infrequent intervals of. Nan’s ca- 
reer, Mrs. McBain had been led to thank 
the Almighty effusively. 

Mrs. McBain had been left a widow 
in none too affluent circumstances, and 
her brother, Andrew McDermot, who 
had married Gabrielle Davenant—sister 
to Annabel, Lord St. John’s wife, whom 
he still mourned—presented her with 
his Cornish home after the death of 
his own wife. This was the third sum- 
mer Mrs. McBain and her son had spent 
in Cornwall, and, since it brought Nan 
Davenant once more to Mallow Court 
on a lengthy visit, Sandy’s cup of joy 
was filled to the brim. 

Sandy was a source of perpetual sur- 
prise to his mother, and of not incon- 
siderable anxiety. How she and the 
late Duncan McBain had contrived to 
produce more or less of a musical genius 
by way of offspring she had never been 
able to fathom. Indeed, they both re- 
garded music, other than hymnal, as a 
lure of Satan. 

They had negatived firmly Sandy’s 
desire for proper musical tuition, with 
the result that now, at twenty years of 
age, he was a musician spoiled throug’ 
lack of training. Most of his pocket 
money in early days had been expended 
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upon surreptitious violin lessons, and he’ 


had frequently practiced for hours in 
the woods, at a distance from the house 
which’ secured the parental ear from 
outrage, 

Since her husband’s death, however, 
Eliza, chiding herself the while for her 
weakness, had yielded to a pulsing young 
enthusiasm that would not be denied, 
and music of a secular nature was per- 
mitted at Trevarthen, unchecked, though 
disapproved. 

Thus it came about that, on the after- 
noon of Nan’s visit, Sandy was zeal- 
ously absorbed in the composition of a 
triumphal march. The blare of trum- 
pets, the swinging tramp of marching 
men and the thunderous roll of drums 
were filling the room with joyful noise 
when there came a light tap at the open 
French window and Nan herself. stood 
poised on the threshold. 

“Hullo, Sandy, what’s that you’re 
playing ?” 

Sandy sprang off the music stool, 


beaming with delight, and, seizing her 
by both arms, drew her rapturously into 
the room. 

“You're the very person I want!” he 


exclaimed without further greeting. 
“It’s a march, and I don’t know whether 
| like this modulation into D minor or 
not. Listen.” 

Nan obeyed, gave her opinion, and 
finally subsided rather listlessly into a 
low armchair. 

“Give me a cigarette, Sandy. It’s an 
awfully tiring walk here. Is Aunt Eliza 
in? I hope she is, because I want some 
tea.” 

“She is. 
wasn’t.” 

“And.set the whole of St. Wennys 
gossiping! It wouldn’t be proper, boy.” 

“Oh, yes, it would. I count as a kind 
of cousin, you know.” 

“All the same, in half an hour the en- 
tire village of St. Wennys would be all 
agog to know when the elopement was 
likely to occur.” 


But I’d give you tea if she 


Sandy grinned. He had proposed to 
Nan several times already, only to be 
good-naturedly turned down. 

“I'd supply a date with pleasure,” 

Nan shook her head at him. 

“A man may not marry his grand- 
mother.” 

He struck a match‘and held it while 
she lit her cigarette. 

“Does that apply when she’s only 
three years his senior?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Sandy, I’m eons older than you. 
A woman always is. Besides, I’m en- 
gaged already,” she ended abruptly. 

“Engaged ?” 

He dropped the dead match he was 
holding and stared out of the window 
a moment. Then, squaring his shoul- 
ders, he said quietly: 

“Who’s the lucky beggar ?” 

“Roger Trenby.”’ 

Sandy’s lips pursed themselves to 
whistle, but he checked himself in time 
and no sound escaped. Turning to Nan, 
he spoke with a yravity that sat 
strangely on him. 

“Old girl, | hope you’ll be very happy 
—the happiest woman in the world.” 
But there was a look of dissatisfaction 
in his eyes which had nothing whatever 
to do with his own disappointment. 

“But we're pals, Nan, pals just the 
same?” he went on. 

She slipped her hand into his. 

“Pals always, Sandy,” she replied. 

“Thank you,” he said simply.. “And 
remember, Nan’—the boyish voice took 
on a note of earnestness—“if you're 
ever in need of a pal, I’m here, mind.” 

Nan was conscious of a sudden, sharp 
pain like the stab of a nerve. The 
memory of another pledge swept over 
her: “I think I should always know if 
you were in trouble—and I should 
come.” Only it had been uttered by a 
different voice, the quiet, drawling voice 
of Peter Mallory. 

“Thank you, Sandy dear. 
forget.” 

But there was a faint weariness in 


I won't 
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her tones, despite her smile. 
green eyes surveyed her critically, not- 
ing the slight hollowing of the outline 
of her cheek and the little, tired droop 
of her lips as the smile faded. 

“T tell you what,” he said, “you’re 
fagged out, tramping over here in all 
this heat. I'll ring and tell them to 
hurry up tea.” But before he could 
reach the bell a servant entered, bring- 
ing in the tea paraphernalia. 

“Weel, so ye’ve come to see me at 
last, or is it Sandy you’re calling on?” 

The door had opened to admit Mrs. 
McBain, a tall, gaunt woman with iron- 
gray hair and shrewd, observant eyes 
that glinted with the gray flash of steel. 

Nan jumped up at her entrance. 

“Oh, Aunt Eliza? How are you? I 
should have been over to see you be- 
fore, but there always seems to be some- 
thing or other going on at Mallow.” 

“T don’t doubt it, in yon house of 
Belial,” retorted Mrs. McBain, present- 
ing a chaste cheek for Nan’s salute. 
The soft red lips pressed against the 
hard-featured face curved into a smile. 
Nan was no whit in awe of her aunt’s 
bitter tongue, and it was probably for 
this very reason that Mrs. McBain 
could not help liking her. 

“And how’s your uncle, St. John?” 
she asked. 

“He’s at Mallow, too. We all are— 
Penelope and Uncle David and Ralph 
Fenton.” 

“And who may Mr. Fenton be? I’ve 
never met him, have I, Sandy?” Mrs. 
McBain handed a cup of tea to Nan as 
she spoke. 

“No. He’s a well-known singer Kit- 
ty’s recently admitted into the fold.” 

“Do you mean he earns his living by 
singing at concerts?” 

“Yes. And a jolly good living, too.” 

A shadow fell across Sandy’s pleas- 
ant, freckled face. It was a matter of 
unavailing regret to him that, owing to 
his parents’ prejudice against music and 
musicians, he had been debarred from 
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earning a living in like manner with his 
long, capable fingers. 

His mother saw the shadow and 
pursed her lips obstinately together. 

“There'll come no blessing with 
money that’s earned by mere pleasur- 
ing,” she averred. 

“If you only knew what hard work 
it means to be a successful musician, 
Aunt Eliza, you’d be less drastic in your 
criticism,” interposed Nan with warmth. 

Eliza’s shrewd eyes twinkled. 

“You work hard, don’t you, my 
dear?” she observed dryly. 


Nan laughed, coloring a little. 

“Perhaps I should work harder if 
You 
my allowance 


Uncle David didn’t spoil me so. 
know he’s increased 
lately ?” 

Eliza snorted indignantly. 

“What’s Penelope doing?” she asked 
suddenly. “She’s more sense than the 
rest of ye put together, for all she’s so 
daft about music.” 

“Penelope,” said Sandy solemnly, “is 
preparing to enter upon the duties and 
privileges of matrimony.” 

“And who’s the man? 
impatiently for his answer. 

“Penelope’s young-man? Oh, Ralph 
Fenton, the fellow who makes ‘pleasur- 
ing’ pay so uncommonly well. He's 
been occupying an ignominious position 
at the wheels of Penelope’s chariot ever 
since they both came to Mallow. I 
think Kitty Seymour would make a mat- 
rimonial agent par excellence. Young 
men and maidens introduced under the 
most favorable circumstances and no 
fee when suited!” Sandy flourished his 
arms expressively. 

“And if she could find a good, sensi- 
ble lassie to tak’ ye in hand, Sandy Mc: 
Bain, I’d no be grudgin’ a fee.” 

“No good, mother of mine. I lost 
my heart to Nan here too long ago, and 
now,” he averred with a lightness of 
tone that effectually concealed his feel 
ings, “not to be outdone by Penny, she 


” 


Eliza waited 
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herself has gone and got engaged. So 
I shall live and die alone.” 

“And what like is the man ye’ve 
chosen?” demanded Eliza, turning to 
Nan. “Not another of these music-daft 
creatures, I hope?” 

“T think you'll quite approve, Aunt 
Eliza,” answered Nan with becoming 
meekness. “I’m engaged to marry 
Roger Trenby.”’ 

“Well, I hope ye’ll be happier than 
maist o’ the married folks I ken. Eh! 
But Roger’s picked a stick for his own 
back!” She chuckled, 

Nan smiled. 

“Do you think I'll be so bad to live 
with, then?” 

“°Tisn’t so much that you'll be bad 
with intent. But you’re that Varincourt 
woman’s own great-granddaughter. Not 
that ye can help it, and I’m no blamin’ 
ye for it. But ’tis wild blood!” 

Nan rose, laughing, and kissed her 
aunt. 

“After such a snub as that, I think 
It’s really 


I'd better take myself off! 
time I started, as I’m walking.” 

“Let me run you back in the car,” 
suggested Sandy eagerly. 


“No, thanks. I’m taking the short 
cut home through the woods.” 

At the gates of Trevarthen Sandy, 
who had accompanied her down the 
drive, stopped abruptly. 

“Nan,” he said quietly, “is it quite 
O. K. about your engagement? You'll 
be really happy with Trenby ?” 

Nan paused a moment. Then she 
spoke, very quietly and with a touch 
of cynicism quite foreign to the fresh, 
sweet outlook upon life which had been 
hers before she had met Maryon Rooke. 

“T don’t suppose I should be really 
happy with any one, Sandy. I want too 
much. But it’s quite O. K. and you 
needn’t worry.” 

With a parting nod she started off 
along the ribbon of road which wound 
its way past the gates of Trevarthen 
Wood. Presently she turned aside from 


the road and, scrambling through a gap 
in a stone wall, plunged into the cool 
shadows of the woods. A heavy fain 
had fallen during the night, and Nan 
found her progress far from swift, for 
the surface of the ground was sticky 
and sodden. She was not quite sure of 
the way back to Mallow through the 
woods. She had been told that some- 
where there ran a tiny river which she 
must cross by means of a footbridge 
and then ascend the hill on the opposite 
side. 

“And after that,” Barry had told her, 
“you can’t lose yourself if you try.” 
But prior to that it seemed a very prob- 
able contingency. She was beginning to 
weary of plodding over the boggy land 
when, at last,'from somewhere below 
came the sound of running water. 

Nan bent her steps hopefully in that 
direction, A few minutes later she came 
to the head of a deep-bosomed coomb. 
Nan made her way down the coomb’s 
steep side with feet that slipped and slid 
on the wet, shelving banks of mossy 
grass. But at length she reached the level 
of the water, and here her progress be- 
came more sure. Farther on, she knew, 
must be the footbridge which Barry had 
described, probably beyond the sharp 
curve which lay just ahead of her. 

She rounded the bend, then stopped 
abruptly, startled at seeing the figure 
of a man standing by the bank of the 
river. He had his back toward her and 
seemed engrossed in his thoughts. In- 
stantly, however, as though subcon- 
sciously aware of her approach, he 
turned. 

Nan stood quite still as he came to- 
ward her, limping a little. She felt that 
if she moved she must surely stumble 
and. fall. The beating of her heart 
thundered in her ears, and for a moment 
the river and the steep sides of the 
coomb and the figure of Peter Mallory 
himself all seemed to grow dim and 
vague, as though seen through a thick 
mist. 
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“Nan!” 

The dear, familiar voice, with an inef- 
fable tenderness in its slow drawl, 
reached her above the thrumming beat 
of her heart. 

“Peter—oh, Peter!” 

Her voice failed her, but the next 
moment they were shaking hands con- 
ventionally. 

“I didn’t know you were coming to- 
day,” she said, making a fierce effort to 
regain composure. 

“T wired Kitty on the train. 
she had the telegram?” 

“Yes, I expect so. Only I’ve been out 
all afternoon, so knew nothing about it. 
And now I've lost my way!” 

“Lost your way!” 

“Yes. I expected to find a footbridge 
round the corner.” 

“It’s round the next one. I sent the 
car on with my kit, and thought I’d 
walk up from the station. So we're 
both making for the same bridge. It’s 
only about-two minutes’ walk from 
here.” 

They strolled on side by side, Peter 
rather silent, and each of them vibrantly 
conscious of the other’s nearness. Sud- 
denly Mallory pulled up and a quick 
exclamation broke from him as he 
pointed ahead. 

“The bridge is gone!” 

Nan’s eyes followed the direction of 
his hand. Here the river ran more 
swiftly, and, swollen by last - night’s 
storm of wind and rain, it had swept 
away the frail old footbridge which 
spanned it. Only a few decayed sticks 
and rotten wooden stumps remained of 
what had once been known as the Lov- 
ers’ Bridge, the trysting place of who 
shall say how many lovers in the days 
of its wooden prime? 

Peter stood looking down at the scat- 
tered fragments of the bridge with an 
odd kind of gravity in his eyes. It 
seemed a piece of trenchant symbolism 
that the Lovers’ Bridge should break 
when he and Nan essayed to cross it. 


Hasn’t 


There was a slight, whimsical smile, 
which held something of pain, on his 
lips when he turned again to Nan. 

“I shall have to carry you across,” he 
said. 

She shook her head. 

“No, thanks. You might drop me. I 
can wade over.” 

“It’s too deep for you to do that. I 
won't let you drop.” 

But Nan still hesitated. She was 
caught by sudden panic. She felt that 
she couldn’t let Peter—Peter, of all men 
in the world—carry her in his arms! 

“It isn’t so deep higher up, is it?” 
she suggested. “I could wade there.” — 


“No, it’s not so deep, but the-river 
You'd cut your 


bed is very stony. 
feet.” 

“Then I suppose you'll have to carry 
me,” she agreed at last with obvious 
reluctance. 

“T promise I won’t drop you,” he as- 
sured her quietly. 

He gathered her up into his arms, and 
as he lifted her the rough tweed of his 
coat brushed her cheek. Then, holding 
her very carefully, he stepped down 
from the bank into the stream and be- 
gan to make his way across. 

Nan had no fear that he might let 
her fall. The arms that held her felt 
pliant and strong as steel, and their clasp 
about her filied her with a strange, new 
ecstasy that thriJled her from head to 
foot. It frightened her. 

“Am I awfully heavy?” she asked, 
nervously anxious to introduce some 
element of commonplace. 

And Peter, looking down at the deli- 
cately angled face which lay against his 
shoulder, drew his breath sharply. 

“No,” he answered briefly. “You're 
not heavy.” 

There was that in his gaze which 
brought the warm color into her face. 
Her lids fell swiftly, veiling her eyes, 
and she turned her face quickly toward 
his shoulder. All that remained visible 
was the edge of the little hat she wore 
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and, below this, a dusky sweep of hair, 
dark against her white skin, 

He went on in silence, conscious in 
every fiber of his being of the supple 
body gathered so close against his own, 
of the young, sweet, clean-cut curve of 
her cheek, and of the warmth of her 
hair against his shoulder. He jerked his 
head aside, his mouth set grimly, and 
crossed quickly to the other bank of the 
river. 

As he let her slip to the ground, 
steadying her with his arms, he bent 
swiftly and, for an instant, his lips just 
brushed her hair. Nan scarcely felt the 
touch of his kiss, it fell so lightly, but 
she sensed it through every nerve of 
her. Standing in the twilight, shaken 
and clutching wildly after her self-con- 
trol, she knew that if he touched her 
again, or took her in his arms, she would 
yield helplessly, gladly ! 

Peter knew it, too, knew that the 
merest thread of courage and self-re- 
spect kept them apart. Forcing his 
voice to an impersonal, level tone, he 
said practically : 

“It’s getting late. Come on, little pal, 
we must make up time, or they'll be 
sending out a search party for us from 
Mallow.” 


It was late in the evening before Nan 
and Peter found themselves together 
again. ‘Every one was standing about 
in the big hall exchanging good nights 
and last snippets of talk before taking 
their several ways to bed. Peter drew 
Nan a little to one side. 

“Nan, is it true that you’re engaged 
to Trenby?” he asked. 

“Quite true.”” She had to force the 
answer to her lips. Mallory’s face was 
stern, 

“Why didn’t you tell me this after- 
noon?” 

“T—I couldn’t, Peter,’”’ she said under 
her breath. “TI couldn’t.” 

His -face still wore that white, un- 
smiling look. But he urew Nan’s shak- 
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ing hands between his own and held 
them very gently as he put his next 
question. 

“You don’t care for him.” It was 
more an assertion than a question, 
though it demanded a reply. 

“No.” 

“Then, for God’s sake, don’t make 
the same hash of your life as I made 
of mine. Believe me, Nan’’—his voice 
was rough—“it’s far worse to be mar- 


ried to some one you don’t love than 
to remain unmarried all your days.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“T am very glad to meet you, my 
dear.” ° 

The frosty voice entirely failed to 
confirm the sense of the words as Lady 
Gertrude Trenby bent forward and im- 
printed a somewhat chilly kiss on Nan’s 
cheek. 

Nan shrank sensitively and glanced 
upward to see if there was anything 
in her future mother-in-law’s face 
which might serve to contradict the 
coldness of her greeting. But there was 
nothing. It was a stern, aquiline type 
of face, with a thin-lipped mouth and 
hard, obstinate chin, and the iron-gray 
hair, dressed in a high, stiff fashion, 
seemed to emphasize its séverity. 

The chilly welcome, then, was inten- 
tional, not the result of shyness or a ~ 
natural awkwardness with strangers. 
Lady Gertrude was perfectly composed, 
and Nan felt an inward conviction that 
the news of Roger’s engagement had not 
met with her approval. Perhaps she 
resented the idea of relinquishing the 
reins of government at Trenby Hall in 
favor of a daughter-in-law. It was 
quite possible. Few mothers enjoy be- 
ing relegated to the position of dow- 
ager. a 

As Nan replied conventionally to 
Lady Gertrude’s greeting, some such 
thoughts as these flashed fugitively 
through her mind, and with them came 
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a rather tender, girlish determination to 
make the transition as easy as possible 
for the older woman when the time 
came for it. Somewhat absorbed in her 
own thoughts, she followed her hostess 
into a stiff, formal-looking drawing- 
room. 

As she entered the room, Nan sud- 
denly longed for the dear, comfortable 
intimacy of the paneled hall at Mallow. 
Behind her back she made a desperate 
little gesture to Roger to follow her, 
but he shook his head laughingly and 
went off in another direction, thinking 
in his unsubtle way that this was just 
the occasion fer his mother and his fu- 
ture wife to get well acquainted. 

He felt sure that Nan’s charm would 
soon overcome the various objections 
which Lady Gertrude had raised to the 
engagement when he had first confided 
his news to her. She had not minced 
matters. 

“But, my dear Roger, from all I’ve 
heard, Nan Davenant is a most unsuit- 
For one 


able woman to be your wife. 
thing, she is, I believe, a professional 


pianist.” The thin lips seemed to grow 
still thinner as they propounded the in- 
dictment. 

Most people, nowadays, would have 
laughed outright, but Roger regarded 
his mother’s objection as quite a normal 
and reasonable one. It must be over- 
come in this particular instance, that 
was all. 

“But, of course, Nan will give up 
everything of that kind when she’s my 
wife,” he asserted confidently. 

“Roger has rather taken me by sur- 
prise with the news of his engagement,” 
said Lady Gertrude, after she and Nan 
had exchanged a few labored platitudes. 
“Do you think you will be happy with 
him? We live a very simple country 
existence here, you know.” 

To Nan the use of the word “we” 
sounded rather ominous. 

“Oh, I like country life very much,” 
she replied. “After all, you can always 
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vary the monotony by running up to 
town or going abroad, can’t you?” 

“T don’t think Roger cares much for 
traveling about. He is extremely at- 
tached to his home. We have always 
made everything so easy and comfort- 
able for him here, you see,” responded 
Lady Gertrude, with a certain signifi- 
cance. 

Nan surmised that she was intended 
to infer that it would be her duty to make 
everything “easy and comfortable” for 
him in the future! She almost smiled. 
Most of the married men she knew were 
kept busy seeing that everything was 
made easy and comfortable for their 
wives. 

“Still,” continued Lady Gertrude, 
“there could be no objection to your 
making an occasional trip to London.” 

The “occasional trip to London” 
sounded bleakly in Nan’s ears. Still, 
she argued, Lady Gertrude would only 
be her mother-in-law, and she was sure 
she could “manage” Roger. 

Nan found it increasingly difficult to 
sustain her side of the conversation with 
Lady Gertrude. The latter’s old-fash- 
ioned views clashed violently with her 
own modern ones, and there seemed to 
be no mutual ground upon which they 
could meet, and Nan was rebelliously 
conscious of the older woman’s efforts 
to dominate her. It was an inexpres- 
sible relief when at last their téte-d-téete 
was interrupted. 

Through the closed door Nan could 
hear Roger’s voice. He was evidently 
engaged in cheerful conversation with 
some one in the hall outside, and a mo- 
ment later the door opened and Nan 
could see his head and shoulders tower- 
ing above those of a woman who pre- 
ceded him into the room. 

“Tsobel, my dear!” 

For the first time since the beginning 
of their interview Nan heard Lady Ger- 
trude’s voice soften. Turning to Nan 
she continued, still in the same affec- 
tionate tone of voice: 
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“This is “my niece, Isobel Carson, 
though she is really more like a daugh- 
ter to me.” 

“So it seems that we shall be sisters !” 
put in the newcomer lightly. “Really” 
—her quick, birdlike glance included 
every one in the room—“our relation- 
ships will get rather mixed up, won't 
they ?” 

She held out a clawlike little hand for 
Nan to shake, and its tense and ener- 
getic grip was somewhat surprising. 
She was a small, dark creafure, with 
bright, restless brown eyes set in a 
somewhat sallow face, its sallowness the 
result of several husband-hunting years 
spent in India, where her father had 
held a post in the Indian civil service. 

It would have been difficult to guess 
her exact age. She owned to thirty- 
four, and a decade ago, when she had 
first joined her father in India, she must 
have possessed a certain elfish pretti- 
ness of her own. Now, thanks to those 
years spent under a tropical sun, she 


was a trifle faded and passée looking. 
The conversation became general for 
a few minutes, then Lady Gertrude 
drew her son toward a French window 
opening on to the garden, immaculately 


laid out. Eventually she and Roger 
passed out of the room to discuss, with 
immense seriousness, the shortcomings 
of the gardener as exemplified in the 
shape of one of the geranium beds. 

“You won't like it here!” observed 
Isobel Carson bluntly, when the two 
girls were left alone. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” Nan smiled. 

“Because you won't fit in at all. 
You'll be like a rocket battering about 
in the middle of a set piece.” 

Isobel “lacked neither brains nor ob- 
servation, though she had been wise 
enough to conceal both these facts from 
Lady Gertrude. 

“Don’t you like it here, then?” 

Isobel regarded her thoughtfully, as 
though speculating how far she dared 
be frank. 

6—Ains. 


“Of course I like it. But it’s Hob- 
son’s choice with me,” she replied rather 
grimly. “When my father died I was 
left with very little money and no spe- 
cial training. Result—I spent one hate- 
ful year as nursery governess to a cou- 
ple of detestable brats. Then Aunt Ger- 
trude invited me here on a visit, and 
that visit has been prolonged to the 
present moment. She finds me very 
useful, you know,” she added cynically. 

“Yes, I suppose she does,” answered 
Nan, with some embarrassment. She 
felt no particular desire to hear a résumé 
of Miss Carson’s past life. There was 
something about the girl which repelled 
her. 

Bvt, as though she sensed the other’s 
distaste to the trend the conversation 
had taken, Miss-Carson switched briskly 
to something else, and by the time Lady 
Gertrude returned with Roger, suggest- 
ing that they should go to lunch, Nan 
had forgotten the odd feeling of repul- 
sion which Isobel had first aroused in 
her, and had come to regard her as 
“quite a nice little thing who. had had 
rather a rotten time.” 

This was the impression Lady Ger- 
trude’s niece contrived to make on most 
people. It suited her very well and 
secured her many gifts and pleasures 
which would not otherwise have come 
her way. She had accepted Lady Ger- 
trude’s invitation to stay at Trenby Hall 
rather guardedly, in the first instance, 
but when, as the visit drew toward its 
end, her aunt had proposed that she 
should make her home there altogether 
she had jumped at the offer. 

She speedily discovered that she and 
Trenby had many tastes in common and, 
with the sharp instinct of a woman who 
has tried hard to achieve a successful 
marriage and failed, there appeared to 
her no reason why in this instance 
“something should not come of it,” to 
use the time-honored phrase which so 
delicately conveys so much. And except 
for the fact that Nan Davenant was 
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staying at Mallow something might have 
come of it! Since community of tastes 
is responsible for many a happy. and 
contented marriage. 

Throughout the time she had lived at 
Trenby Hall, Isobel had contrived to 
make herself almost indispensable to 
Roger. It was Isobel who found all 
the things which, manlike, he so con- 
stantly mislaid, who tramped over the 
fields with him, interesting herself in 
all his outdoor sports. 

There seemed small likelihood of 
Roger’s going far afield in search of a 
wife, so that Isobel had not apprehended 
much danger to her hopes, more espe- 
cially as she had a shrewd idea that 
Lady Gertrude would look upon the 
marriage with the selfish approval of a 
woman who gains a daughter without 
losing the services of a niece who is 
“used to her ways.” 

Lady Gertrude and Isobel had never 
been frequent visitors at Mallow, and 
it had so happened that neither they nor 
Roger had chanced to meet Nan Dave- 
nant during her former visits there. 

Now that she had seen her, Isobel’s 
ideas were altogether bouleversé. Never 
for a single instant would she have im- 
agined that a woman of Nan’s type— 
artistic, emotional, elusive—could at- 
tract a man like Roger Trenby. The 
fact remained, however, that Nan had 
succeeded where she had failed, and Iso- 
bel’s dreams of a secure future had 
come tumbling about her ears. She real- 
ized bitterly that love is like quicksilver, 
running this way or that at its own sweet 
will, and rarely into the channel we 
have ordained for it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The first person whom Nan encoun- 
tered on her return from Trenby Hall 
was Mrs. Seymour. The latter’s eye- 
brows lifted quizzically. 

“Well?” she asked. 


” 


go. 


“How did it 


“It didn’t ‘go’ at all!” answered Nan.” 
“I was enveloped in an atmosphere of | 
In fact, I think ~ 


severe disapproval. 
Lady Gertrude considers I require quite 
a long course of training before I’m fit- 
ted to be Roger’s wife.” 

“Nonsense!’’ Kitty smiled broadly. 

“Seriously,” Nan nodded. “Appar- 
ently the kind of wife she really wants 
for him is a combination of the door- 
mat and fetch-and-carry person who 
always stays at home and performs her 


wifely and domestic duties in a spirit 7 


of due subservience.” 

“She'll live and learn, then, my dear, 
when she has you for a daughter-in- 
law,” commented Kitty dryly. 

“T think I’m a bit fed up with ‘in- 
laws,’”’ returned Nan a-trifle wearily. 
“T’ll go out and walk it off. Or, better 
still, lend me your bike, Kitty, and I'll 
spin over to Tintagel. By the time I’ve 
climbed up to King Arthur’s Castle I'll 
be better.” 

“But, my dear, it’s five o’clock al- 
ready! You won’t have time to go there 
before dinner.” 

“Yes, Ishall,” persisted Nan. “Half 
an hour to get there, an hour for the 
castle, half an hour to come back, and 
then just time enough to skip into a 
dinner frock. I must go, really, Kit- 
ten,” she went on, with a note of ur- 
gency in her voice. “That appalling visit 
to Trenby Hall has got into my system, 
and I want to blow the germs. away.” 
She gesticulated expressively. 

“All right, you ridiculous person, take 
my bicycle, then,” replied Kitty good- 
humoredly. “But what will you do 
when you have to live there?” 

“Why, I shall alter it completely, of 
course. I foresee myself making the 
Hall ‘livable in’ throughout the first dec- 
ade of my married existence!” She 
made a small grimace of disgust. 


A few minutes later Nan was speed- 7 


ing along the road to Tintagel, the cool 
air, salt with brine from the incoming 
tide, tingling against her face. ‘ 
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In less than the stipulated half hour 
she had reached the village. Leaving 
her cycle at a cottage, Nan set out 
briskly on foot down the steep hill that 
led to the shore. She was conscious of 
an imperative need for movement. She 
must either cycle or walk or climb in 
order to keep at bay the nervous dread 
with which her visit to-Trenby had in- 
spired her. It had given her a picture 
of Roger’s home and surroundings; a 
brief, enlightening glimpse as to the 
kind of life she might look forward to 
when she married him. 

It was all very different from what 
she had anticipated. Even Roger him- 
self seemed different in the environment 
of his home, less spontaneous, less of 
the adoring lover. Lady Gertrude’s in- 
fluence appeared to dominate the whole 
house and every one in it. But, as Nan 
realized, she had given her promise to 
Roger, and too much hung on that 
promise for her to break it now: Penel- 
ope’s happiness and her own desire to 
shut herself away in safety, to bind 


_ herself so that she could never again 


be free. 

Her unexpected meeting with Peter 
the previous evening had shown her, 
once and for all, the imperative need 
for this. The clasp of his hand, the 
strong hold of his arms about her as 
he bore her across the stream, the touch 
of his lips against her hair—the mem- 
ory of these things had been with her 
all night. She had tried to thrust them 
from her, but they refused to be dis- 
missed.. More than once she had buried 
her hot face in-the coolness of the pil- 
lows, conscious of a sudden, tremulous 
thrill that ran like fire through her veins. 

And she was sure that Peter, too, 
knew they stood on dangerous quick- 
sands. This morning, beyond a briefly 
worded greeting at breakfast, he had 
hardly spoken to her, ‘carefully avoiding 
her, though without seeming to do so, 
until her departure to Trenby Hall 
made it fio longer necessary. She 
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hoped he would not stay long at Mal- 
low. It would be unbearable to meet 
him day after day, to feel his eyes rest- 
ing upon her ‘with the same cool grav- 
ity to which he had compelled them this 
morning, to pretend that he and she 
meant no more to one another than any 
other chance guests at a country house. 

Nan’s thoughts drove her swiftly 
down the steep incline which descended 
to the cove and, arriving at the foot, she 
stopped, as every one must, to obtain 
the key of the castle from a near-by cot- 
tage. The old woman who gave her the 
key, accepting a shilling in exchange 
with voluble gratitude, impressed upon 
her the urgent necessity for returning 
it on her way back. 

“If you please, lady, I’ve lost more 
than one key with folks forgettin’ to re- 
turn them,” she explained. 

“IT won’t forget,” Nan assured her, 
and forthwith started to make her way 
to the top of the great promontory on 
which stands all that remains of King 
Arthur’s Castle, the fallen stones of an 
ancient chapel, and a ruined wall inclos- 
ing a grassy space where sheep browse 
peacefully. 

Quitting the cottage and turning to 
the left, she bent her steps toward a 
footbridge spanning a gap in the side 
of the cliff, and, pausing at the bridge, 
let her eyes rest musingly on the great, 
mysterious opening picturesquely known 
as Merlin’s Cave. 

For a while Nan loitered on the 
bridge, gazing at the wild beauty of the 
scene. Perhaps the magic of old Mer- 
lin’s enchantments still lingered there, 
for as Nan stood silently absorbing the 
mysterious glamour of the place, the 
petty annoyances of the day, the fret 
of Lady Gertrude’s unwelcoming recep- 
tion of her, seemed to dwindle into in- 
significance. They were only external 
things, after all. They could not mar 
the loveliness of this mystic, legend- 
haunted corner of the world. 

At length, with a faint sigh of re- 
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gret, she crossed the bridge and walked 
slowly up a path which appeared to be 
little more than a rough track hewn 
out of the rocky side of the cliff itself, 
uneven and strewn with loose stones. 
Nan picked her steps gingerly. At the 
top of the track her way turned sharply 
at right angles to where a narrow. ridge, 
so narrow that two people could not 
walk on it abreast, led to Tintagel Head. 
It was like a slender bridge connecting 
what the Cornish folk generally speak 
of as “the Island” with the mainland. 
Nan proceeded to cross the ridge. She 
was particularly sure-footed as a rule, 
her supple body balancing itself inStinc- 
tively. But to-day, for the first time, 
she felt suddenly nervous as she neared 
the crag and, glancing downward, 
caught sight of the sullen billows thun- 
dering far below on either side. Per- 
haps the events of the day had frayed 
her nerves more than she knew. It 
was only by an effort that she dismissed 
the unaccustomed sensation of malaise 


which had assailed her and determinedly 
began the ascent to the castle by way 
of a seriés of primitively rough-hewn 


steps. They were slippery and uneven 
and guarded only by a light hand rail 
that seemed almost to quiver in her 
grasp as, gripped by another unexpected 
rush of fear, Nan caught at it in fe- 
verish haste. 

She stood. quite still, suddenly panic- 
stricken. Here, halfway up the side 
of the steep promontory, the whole im- 
mensity of the surrounding height and 
depth came upon her in a terrifying 
flash of realization. She felt like a fly 
on the wall of some abysmal depth, only 
without the fly’s powers of adhesion. 

Very carefully she twisted her body 
sideways, intending to retrace her steps, 
but in an instant the sight of the surg- 
ing waters, miles and miles below, as it 
seemed, sent her crouching to the 
ground. She could not go back! She 
felt as though her limbs were paralyzed, 
and she knew that if she attempted to 
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descend some incalculable force woul 

drive her straight over the edge, hurtling? 
helplessly to the foot of those rugged® 
cliffs. 4 

For a moment she closed her eyes, 
Only-by dogged force of will could she" 
retain her present position, half crouch-" 
ing, half lying on the ill-matched steps. 
It almost seemed as though some power 
were drawing her, compelling her to rex 
lax her muscles and slide down, down” 
into those awful depths. Then the mem- 
ory of a half caught phrase she had) 
overheard flashed across her mind: “Tf 
you feel giddy, always look up, not 
down.” As though in obedience to some 
inner voice, she opened her eyes and 
looked up to where, only a few battered 
steps above, she could see the door of 
the castle. 

If she could only make it! Rising 
cautiously to her knees she crawled up 
one more step and rested a moment, digs 
ging her fingers into the crevices of the 
rock and finding a precarious foothold 
against a projecting ledge. Keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the door, she scrambled 
up a few inches farther, then paused 
again, exhausted with the strain. 

Two more steps remained. Two 
more desperate efforts, while she fought 
the hideous temptation to look down- 
ward. For an instant she almost lost 
all knowledge of what she was doing. 
Guided only by instinct—the instinct of 
self-preservation—her eyes still strain- 
ing painfully in that inforced upward 
gaze, she at last reached the door, 

With a strangled sob of relief she 
knelt against it and inserted the big 
iron key, turning it in the lock with 
numbed fingers. The heavy door opened 
and Nan clung to it with both hand) 
till it had swung back sufficiently @ 
admit her. Then, from the security of 
the castle itself, she pushed it to an@y 
locked it on the inside, thrusting the} 
key into the pocket of her sports coat 

She was safe! Around her were the) 
walls of the ancient castle, walls that 
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seemed almost part of the solid rock 
itself, standing between her and that 
horrible abyss below! Her limbs gave 
way suddenly and she toppled over in 
a dead faint, lying in a little, crumpled 
heap at the foot of the wall. 

It was very quiet up there within 
King Arthur’s Castle. No one would 
come again to-night to disturb the su- 
preme stillness. The wan cry of the 
gulls drifted eerily across the sea. Once 
an inquiring sheep approached the slim, 
motionless body lying there, and sniffed 
at it, then moved away again. Mean- 
while, the ‘golden disk of the sun 
dropped steadily lower in the sky. 


“Nan’s very late.” 

Mrs. Seymour made the statement 
rather blankly. Dinner had been an- 
nounced and every one was in the hall 
near the great hearth fire. The sum- 
mer day had chilled to a cool evening, 
and the ruddy flicker of the flames dif- 
fused a cheery warmth, 

“Perhaps Lady Gertrude is keeping 
her to dinner,” said Lord St. John. 
“It’s very probable.” As he spoke he 
held out his hands to the fire, withered 
old hands that looked, somehow, frailer 
than their wont. 

Kitty shook her head. 

“No. She—I don’t think she enjoyed 
her visit overmuch, and when she came 
back she went out cycling—to ‘work it 
off,’ she said.” 

“Where did she go?” inquired  Pe- 
nelope. 

“To Tintagel. I told her she wouldn’t 
have time enough to get there and back 
before dinner. Never mind; we'll be- 
gin and I’ll order something to be kept 
hot for her.” 

Accordingly, they all adjourned to the 
dining room and dinner proceeded in 
its usual leisurely fashion, although the 
gay chatter that generally accompanied 
it was absent. Every one was conscious 
of a certain uneasiness. 

“I wish young Nan would come 


back,” remarked Barry at last. A shade 
of anxiety clouded his lazy blue eyes. ‘ 
“T hope she’s not come a cropper down 
one of these confounded hills.” 

He voiced the restless feeling of sus- 
pense which was beginning to pervade 
the whole party. 

“What time did she start, Kit?” he 
went on. 

“About five o’clock, I should think, or 
soon after.” 

“Then she’d have had loads of time 
to get back by now.” 


The general tension took the form—_ 


of a sudden silence. Then Peter Mal- 
lory spoke very quietly. 

“She didn’t propose going up to the 
castle, did she?” In spite of its quiet- 
ness his voice had a certain .clipped 
sound that drove home the significance 


. of his question. 


“Yes, she did. But she’s as sure- 
footed as a deer.” Kitty tried to re- 
assure herself. “We all went up the 
other day, and Nan was by far the best 
climber among us.” 

Almost simultaneously Peter and 
Barry were on their feet. 

“Something may have happened, all 
the same,” said Barry with concern. 
“She might have sprained her ankle or 
—or anything.” 

He turned to the servant nearest him. 

“Tell Atkinson to bring the car 
around, and to be quick about it.” 

“Very good, sir.” And the man dis- 
appeared on his errand. 

In a moment the thought that a pos- 
sible accident might have befallen Nan 
broke up the party. Kitty and Penel- 
ope hurried off in quest of rugs and 
sandwiches and brandy—anything that 
might be of service, while the men drew 
together, conversing in low voices while 
they waited for the car. 

“You'll find her, Barry?” St. John’s 
voice shook a little. “You'll bring her 
back safe?” 

“I'll bring her back.” Barry laid 
kindly hands on the old man’s shoulders. 
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“Don’t worry. I expect she’s only had 
some trifling mishap. Burst a tire, 
probably, and is walking back.” 

St. John’s look of acute anxiety re- 
laxed a little. 

“I hope so,” he muttered; “I hope 
so.” 

A servant opened the door. 

“The car’s waiting, sir.” 

“Good.” Barry strode into the hall, 
Mallory following him. 

“Barry, I must go with you,” he said. 

In the blaze of the electric light the 
two men gazed hard into each other’s 
eyes. Then Barry nodded. 

“Right. I'll leave the chauffeur be- 
hind and drive myself. We must have 
plenty of room at the back in case Nan’s 
hurt.” He paused, then held out his 
hand. “I’m damned sorry, old man.” 

“T suppose Kitty told you?” 

“Yes. She told me.” 


“T think I’m rather glad you know,” 
said Peter simply. 
Then, hurrying into their coats, they 


ran out to the car and were tearing 
along the road a moment later. 

The old woman who kept the keys 
of the castle rose from her supper as 
the “honk, honk” of a motor horn broke 
on her startled eyes. People didn’t come 
to visit the castle at this time of night! 
Sut the pur of the engine outside her 
cottage, and the long beams of light 
flung seaward by the headlights, brought 
her quickly to the door. 

“We want a key—for the castle,” 
shouted Barry while, to expedite mat- 
ters, Peter sprang out of the car and 
went to the door of the cottage. 

“The key!” he cried out. 

She extended her hand. 

“Ah, I knew I’d missed one,” she 
said, shaking a lean forefinger at him 
reprovingly. “So ‘twas you run off 
with it! I’m obliged to you fer bring- 
ing it again, sir. I couldn’t rightly re- 
member whether twas a young lady or 
gentleman who'd had it. There’s so 
many comes for a key and——” 
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“It was a lady. She’s up there now, 
we think. And I want another key to 
get in with. She may have been taken 
ill.” 

Peter’s curt explanation stemmed her 
ready stream of talk abruptly. Snatch- 
ing the key which she took down from 
a peg on the wall, he returned to the 
car with it. Barry was still sitting be- 
hind the steering wheel. He bent for- 
ward as Peter approached. 

“You go,” he said with a bluntness . 
that masked an infinite understanding. 
“Here’s the brandy flask. If you want 
help, blow that hooter.” He had de- 
tached one of the horns from the car. 
“Tf not, well, I shall just wait here till 
you come back.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The tide was at its full when Peter 
began the ascent to King Arthur’s Cas- 
tle, the sea a vast stretch of quivering 
silver fringed with a mist of flying 
spray. In the strange, sharp lights and 
shadows cast by the round moon over- 
head, the great crags of the promon- © 
tory jutted out like the turrets of some 
ancient fortress, blackly etched against 
the tender, irresolute blue of the sky. 

But Peter went on unheedingly. The 
mystic charm had no power to hold him 
to-night. The only thing that mattered 
was Nan—her, safety. Was she lying 
hurt somewhere within the crumbling 
walls of the castle? Or had she missed 
her footing and plunged headlong into 
that sea which boomed incessantly 
against the cliffs? It wasn’t scenery 
that mattered. It was life—and death! 

Swiftly he mounted to the castle door,” 
looking from side to side as he went 
for any trace which might show that 
Nan had passed this way. As he 
climbed the last few feet he shouted her 
name: “Nan! Nan!” But there was 
no answer. Only the sea thundered be- 
low and a startled gull flew out from 4 
cranny, screaming as it flew. 
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Mallory’s hands shook a little as he 
thrust the key into the heavy lock. 
Practically all that remained of hope lay 
behind that closed door. Then, as it 
opened, a great cry broke from him, 
hoarse with relief from the pent-up 
agony of the last hour. 

She lay there like a child asleep, snug- 
gled against the wall, one arm curved 
behind her head, pillowing it. At the 
sound of his voice she stirred, opening 
bewildered, startled eyes. In an instant 
he was kneeling beside her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Nan. 
Peter. Are you hurt?” 

“Peter?” She repeated the name 
dreamily, and her voice held a caress 
in its soft tones. 

Mallory bit back a groan. 


It’s I— 


To hear 


her speak his name on that little note 
of happiness hurt incredibly. 

“Nan, wake up!” he urged gently. 

She woke then, came back to a full 
sense of her surroundings. 

“You, Peter?” she murmured in sur- 
prise. Then, making an effort to sit up, 


she cried out sharply and sank back 
against the wall. 

“Where are you hurt?” asked Mal- 
lory with quick anxiety. 

She shook her head at him, smiling 
reassuringly, 

“I’m not hurt. I’m only stiff. You'll 
have to help me up, Peter.” 

He stooped and raised her, and at last 
she stood up, ruefully rubbing the arm 
which had been curled behind her while 
she slept. 

“My arm’s gone to sleep. It’s all 
pins and needles!” she complained. 

Peter had brought an extra wrap for 
her, which he wrapped carefully around 
her. 

“And now tell me what possessed you 
to go to sleep up here.” he demanded 

In a few words she related what had 
happened. 

“Afterward,” she ended, “I suppose I 
must have fainted. Oh!” She shiv- 
ered at the remembrance. “It was sim- 


ply ghastly! I’ve never felt giddy in 
my life before, and hope I never may 
again! It’s just as if the bottom of 
the world had fallen out and left you 
hanging in mid-air! I knew I couldn't 
face the climb down again, so—so I 
just went to sleep. I thought some of 
you would be sure to come to look for 
me.” 

“You knew I would come,” he said, 
a sudden, deep insistence in his voice. 
“Nan, didn’t you know it?” 

She lifted her head. 

“Yes. I think—I think I knew you 
would come, Peter,” she answered un- 
steadily. ° 

The moonlight fell full upon her, 
upon a white, strained face with eyes 
that looked bravely into his, refusing 
to shirk the ultimate significance which 
underlay his question. 

With a stifled exclamation he swept 
her up. into his arms and his mouth met 
hers in the first kiss that had ever passed 
between them—a kiss which held inf- 
nite tenderness and the fierce passion 
that is part of love and a foreshadowing 
of the pain of separation. 

“My beloved!” ‘He held her a little 
away from him so that he might look 
into her face. “Say that you love me, 
Nan!” he begged with a swift, passion- 
ate eagerness. 

“Why, Peter—Peter, you know it,” 
she cried tremulously. “It doesn’t need 
telling, dear. Only—it’s forbidden.” 

“Yes,” he assented gravely. “It’s 
forbidden us. But now, just this once, 
let us have a few moments when there’s 
no need to pretend we don’t care, when 
we can be ourselves!” 

“No—no!” she cried breathlessly. 

“Tt’s not much to ask, five minutes 
together out of the whole of life! Roger 
can’t grudge them. He'll have you— 
always.” His arms closed jealously 
round her. 

“Yes—always,” she repeated. With 
a sudden, choked cry she clung to him 
despairingly. 
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’ “Peter, sometimes I feel I can’t bear 
it! Oh, why were we allowed to care 
like this?” 

“God knows!” he muttered. 

He released her abruptly, then, and 
began pacing up and down savagely, 
like some caged beast. Nan stood star- 
ing out over the moon-washed sea with 
eyes that saw nothing. The five minutes 
they had snatched together from the 
rest of life were slipping by, each one 
a moment of bitter and intolerable an- 
guish, 

Presently Peter swung around and 
came to her side. But he did not touch 
her. His face looked drawn, and his 
eyes burned smolderingly, like fire half 
quenched. 

“Nan, if I didn’t care so much I’d 
ask you to go away with me. I—don’t 
quite know what life will be like with- 
out you—hell, probably. But -at least 
it’s going to be my own little hell and 
I’m not going to drag you down into 
it. I’m bound irrevocably. And you’re 
bound, too. You can’t play fast and 
loose with the promise you’ve given 
Trenby. So we’ve just got to face it.” 
He broke off abruptly. His hands were 
clenched at his sides. Even Nan hardly 
realized the effort his restraint was cost- 
ing him. 

“What—what do you mean, Peter?” 
she asked haltingly. 

“T mean that I’m going away, that I 
mustn’t see you any more.” 

A cry fled from her lips, denying, 
supplicating, and at the desolate sound 
of it a tremor ran through his limbs. 
It was as though his body fought and 
struggled against the compelling spirit 
within it. 

“We mustn’t meet again,” he went on 
steadily. 

“Not meet—ever—do you mean?” 
There was something piteous in the 
young, shaken voice. 

“Never, if we can help it. 
go separate ways, Nan.” 

She tried to speak, but her lips moved 


We must 


soundlessly. Only her eyes, meeting his, 
held a mute agony that tortured himj 
All at once his self-control gave ways 
and the passion of love and longing @ 
against which he had been fighting swept 7 
aside the barriers which circumstance” 
had placed about it. 
round her, holding her close while he 
rained kisses on her throat and lips and > 
eyes, fierce, desperate kisses that burned 
against her face. And Nan kissed him ~ 
back, yielding up her soul upon her lips, © 
knowing that after this last passionate” 
farewell there could be no more giving 
or receiving. Only a forgetting. 

At last they drew apart from one an- > 
other, though Peter’s arms still held her,~ 
but tenderly, as if for the last time. i 

“This is good-by, dearest of all,” he 
said presently. 

“Yes,” she answered gravely. “T 
know.” 

“Heart’s beloved, try not to be too 
sad,” he went on. “Try to find happk 
ness in other things. We can never be 
together, never be more than friends, 
but I shall be your lover always, always, 
Nan, through this world into the next.” 

Her hand stole into his. 

“As I am yours, Peter.” 

It was as though a solemn pledge had 
passed between them, a spiritual troth 
which nothing in this world could either 
touch or tarnish. Neither Peter’s mart- 
riage nor the rash promise Nan had 
given to Roger could impinge on it. It 
would carry them through the complex- 
ities of this world to the edge of the 
world beyond. 

Some time passed before either of 
them spoke again, Then Peter said 
quite simply: 

“We must go home, dear.” 

She nodded, and together, hand if 
hand, they descended from the old castle 
which must have witnessed so many 
loves and griefs and partings in King 
Arthur’s time, keeping them secret i] 
its bosom, as it would keep secret this 
later farewell. 





His arms went” 
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They were very silent on the way 
back. Just at the end, before they 
turned the corner where the car awaited 
them, Peter spoke to her again, taking 
both her hands in his for the last time 
and holding them in a firm, steady clasp. 

“Don’t forget, Nan, what we said 
just now. We can each remember that 
—our troth. Hang on to it—hard— 
when life seems a bit more uphil] than 
usual.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Nan woke the next day to find the 
sunlight pouring into her room. She 
had slept far into the morning, the deep, 
dreamless slumber of utter mental and 
physical exhaustion. And now, wak- 
ing, she stared about her bewilderedly, 
unable at first to recall where she was 
or what had happened. 

3ut that blessed lack of realization 
did not last for long. Almost immedi- 
ately the recollection of all that had oc- 
curred yesterday rushed over her with 
stunning force. Only a few hours be- 
fore she had said good-by for the rest 
of life to the man she loved. Possibly, 
at some distant time, they might chance 
to meet, but they would meet merely as 
acquaintances, never again as lovers. 
Triumphing in spirit over the desire of 
the heart, they had taken their farewell 
of love, bowed to the destiny which had 
made of that love.a forbidden thing. 

Sut last night, even through the an- 
guish of farewell, they had been uncon- 
sciously upheld by a feeling of exalta- 
tion, that strange ecstasy of sacrifice 
which sometimes fires frail human be- 
ings to live up to the god that is within 
them. 

To-day the inevitable reaction had 
succeeded, and only the bleak, bitter 
facts remained. Nan faced them 
squarely, though it called for all the 
pluck of which she was possessed. Peter 
had gone, and throughout the years that 
stretched ahead she saw herself travel- 
ing through life step by step with Roger, 


till, at last, merciful death would step 
in, taking one or the other of them 
away. She shivered a little. She 
wanted to live first, to gather up the joy 
of life with both hands. 

Her thoughts were suddenly scattered - 
by the sound of the opening door and 
the sight of Mrs. Seymour’s inquiring 
face peeping round it. 

“Awake ?” queried Kitty. 

With a determined effort Nan pulled 
herself together, prepared to face the 
world as it was and not as she wanted 
it to be. She answered promptly: 

“Yes. And hungry, please. May [ 
have some breakfast?” 

“Good child!” murmured Kitty ap- 
provingly. “As a matter of fact, your 
brekkie is coming hard on my heels.” 
She gestured, as she spoke, toward the 
trim maid who had followed her into 
the room carrying an attractive-looking 
breakfast tray. When she had taken 


her departure, Kitty sat down and gos- 
siped while Nan did her best to appear 


as hungry as she had rashly implied she 
was. 

Somehow, she must manage to throw 
dust in Kitty’s keen eyes, and a simu- 
lated appetite made quite an excellent 
beginning. She was determined that no 
one should ever know that she wasn’t 
happy in her engagement to Roger. She 
owed him that much, at least. So when 
Kitty, making an effort to speak quite 
naturally, mentioned that Peter had been 
obliged to return to town unexpectedly 
she accepted the news with an assump- 
tion of naturalness as good as Kitty’s 
own. 


Nan’s engagement to Roger Trenby 
progressed along conventional lines. 
Letters of congratulation poured in upon 
them both, and Kitty gréw unmistakably 
bored by the number of her friends in 
the neighborhood who, impelled by curi- 
osity concerning the future mistress of 
Trenby Hall, suddenly discovered that 
they owed a call at Mallow and that the 
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present moment was an opportune time 
to pay it. 

Nan herself was keyed up to a rather 
high pitch these days, and it was diffi- 
cult for those who were watching her 
with the anxious eyes of friendship to 
gauge whether she was happy or not. 
From the moment of Mallory’s depar- 
ture, she flung herself with zest into 
each day’s amusement, behaving pre- 
cisely as though she hadn't a care in 
life, playing about with Sandy and 
flirting so exasperatingly with Roger 
that, although she wore his ring, he 
never felt quite sure of her. 

Kitty used every endeavor to get the 
girl to herself for half an hour, hoping 
that she might be able to extract the 
truth from her. But Nan had devel- 
oped an extraordinary elusiveness and 
she skillfully avoided téte-a-téte talks 
with any one but Roger. Moreover, 
there was that in her manner which ut- 
terly forbade even the delicate probing 
of a friend. The Nan who was wont 
to be so frank and ingenuous seemed, 
all at once, to have retired behind an 
impenetrable wall of reticence. 

Meanwhile Fenton and Penelope had 
decided to admit none but a few inti- 
mate friends into the secret of their 
engagement. 

“We shall be married so soon that 
it isn’t worth while facing a barrage of 
congratulations over such a short en- 
gagement,” Ralph observed sagelf. 

They were radiantly hapny. in love 
with each other in such a delightfully 
frank and bare-faced manner that every 
one at Mallow regarded them with gen- 
tle amusement and loved them for be- 
ing lovers. 

Nothing pleased Nan more than to 


persuade them to sing that quaintly 
charming old song, “The Keys of 
Heaven,” the words of which hold such 
a tender, whimsical understanding of 
the feminine heart. Perhaps the re- 
fusal of the coach and four black horses 
“as black as pitch,” and of all the other 
good things wherewith the lover in the 
song seeks to embellish his suit, was 
not rendered with quite as much em- 
phasis as it should have been. One 
might almost have suspected the lady 
of a desire not to be too discouraging 
in her denials. But the final verse lacked 
nothing in interpretation. 

Passionate and beseeching, as the 
lover makes his last appeal, offering the 
greatest gift of all, Ralph’s glorious 
baritone entreated: 

“Oh, I will give you the keys of my heart, 
And we'll be married till death us do part, 
Madam, will you walk? 

Madam, will you talk? 

Madam, will you walk and talk with me?” 


Then Penelope’s eyes would glow 
with a lovely inner light, as though the 
beautiful possibilities of that journey 
through life together were envisioned 
in them, and her voice would deepen 
and mellow till it seemed to hold all the 
laughter and tears and all the kindness 
and tender gayety and exquisite solici- 
tude of love. 

Sometimes, as she was playing the 
accompaniment, Nan’s own eyes would 
fill unexpectedly with tears and the 
black and white notes of the piano 
would run together into an oblong blur 
of gray. 

For, though Peter had given her the 
keys of his heart, that night of moon 
and sea at Tintagel, she might never 
use them to unlock the door of heaven. 
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Sylvia’s drawing-room. To the 

group alert for Larry Candler’s 
narrative and for the distant clink of 
approaching tea things, the atmosphere 
was electric with a tension that wavered 
on the verge of crackling into flame. 

It was not the suspense of Larry’s 
tale about the biggest tiger he had potted 
in Nubia, though the tale proved one 
to raise goose flesh when told with 
Larry’s dramatic nonchalance. In gleam- 
ing eyes and quickened breath they had 
already paid tribute to the tall, brown 
sportsman who preferred jungle tro- 
phies to the social trophies so easily his 
by right of birth. Sylvia’s tribute was 
her pallor, that and the digging of a 
silken toe deep into the pelt on the floor 
which Larry had brought back to 
heighten his anecdote, and to lay at her 
feet. 


"T  Syivin's ae charged the air in 


The story done, they all relaxed in 
their chairs. Sid Murdock cleared his 
throat to ask about moonstroke. Mrs. 
Murdock resumed her flirtation with Bly 
Coburn. The Sterrett girl selected a 
cigarette and—for she openly adored 
him—quivered when Larry, in lighting 
it, touched her hand. So far as appear- 
ances went, they were a chattering group 
met lightly for one of Sylvia’s informal 
Sunday teas, and for the chance to see 
Larry after another of his six months’ 
headlong adventures. 

Nerves, however, wefe tight as bow- 
Strings beneath the tinkle: of talk and 
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easy laughter. Sylvia, a tragic muse in 
amethyst, turned her bronze head to 
stare out at the wintry sweep of Park 
Avenue, where lamps were cutting the 
dusk. Larry noted how, in the firelight, 
the amber chain she wore made spots of 
honey-colored radiance on the ivory of 
her neck. She reminded him of a tropic 
bird, caged. in an alien climate and 
watching, watching for a chance to 
spread its wings. 

The tautness of her figure,- teeth 
gritted against hysteria, communicated 
itself to every one in the room. Except 
to Trask. Allen Bedford Trask. The 
Trask of Trask, Lowell & Reed. Head 
of the largest investment house in town. 
Head of Sylvia’s house. Indeed, her 
husband. 

Leariing back luxuriously in one of 
the few chairs wide enough to hold him, 
Trask had smoked thoughtfully 
throughout Larry’s story. His mild 
eyes were not contracted in admiration, 
His ruddy jowls were not pale. Trask 
simply hadn’t listened.. Worse, he ob- 
viously hadn’t listened. Worse still, his 
inattention was not deliberate. Trask, 
as he would have admitted, felt slight 
stirring for anything much these days 
except the Street. Next week would. be 
a particularly busy week, and if Lowell 
got mixed up in the government investi- 
gation Funny thing about Lowell. 
Acted queer lately. Acted like a crook. 

Thus it happened that every one in 
Sylvia’s drawing-room except Sylvia’s 
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husband knew she was on the brink of 
leaving him for Larry. Public opinion, 
roundabout Park Avenue, rather. favored 
the idea. Trask had to be included in 
any invitations to his vivid -vife, and 
—Trask was the emperor of bores. 

Beyond the threshold the clink of tea 
things became clearer. A maid entered 
to switch on orchid lights and to draw 
orchid hangings against the outer gloom. 
Stevens trundled the tea wagon: steam- 
ing samovar, bright silver, mound of 
sandwiches with edging of lettuce, or- 
derly heap of frosted cakes. 

Trask stirred. Sylvia turned to him, 
tight-lipped ; half raised a hand as if in 
protest. 

“Aha!” remarked her husband with 
empty cheerfulness. “Time for tea- 
hee.” 

Not an offense to merit the glance 
that Sylvia threw him, a glance that 
barely missed hatred? Waste no sym- 
pathy on Trask. He had. made that 
characteristically humorless remark 


every time he had seen a teacup for the 
past fifteen years. The jest was as much 
a mechanical reaction as his breathing. 


That’s Trask for you. Live in the same 
house with him yourself for fifteen years 
without screaming. 

Candler, intercepting Sylvia’s glance, 
replied to it with raised eyebrows of 
well-bred pity. Color heightened, Syl- 
via took charge of the samovar.. Her 
thoughts fluttered desperately hither and 
thither as her long hands fluttered 
among the luster cups. Where, oh, 
where in all the wearisome world was 
that Allen Trask to whom she’d gone so 
gladly, a bride, some fifteen years since? 
How had she borne his stodgy wit for 
this eternity? Behind that plump and 
boyish face, where burned the divine 
spark toward which her cold heart had 
turned when, for example, their one 
child drifted gently away so long ago? 

Like mist wreaths dulling the sparkle 
of tea talk, memories drifted before her. 
Good-natured Allen, rich in little but 


family tradition then, filling her hands? 
with yellow primroses; swearing they @ 
were like the tones of her voice. Fancy; 
Allen in poetic mood! 

Her mouth curled so ironically that 
the Sterrett girl offered a penny for the 
thought. 

At once Sylvia was the hostess. 

“Trying to picture myself holding off 
a tiger,’ she answered smoothly. “I'd 
say, ‘Nice kitty!” 

“And, ‘Ouch!’” Bly Coburn con- 
cluded. “And it would be all over but 
the digesting.” 

“Coarse brute!” Mrs. Murdock re- 
buked him. She added in baby-eyed 
malice, under cover of a compliment: 
“But if tigers are keen for the kill, 
tiger hunters are even more so. Aren't 
they?” Her slow smile rested on Sylvia 
before she turned to Larry. 

Cool and vindictive, the tiger hunter 
made a deprecating gesture. 

“But a sportsman doesn’t claw and 
maul the way the big cats do.” 

Mrs, Murdock found grace to blush. 

Again Sylvia’s thoughts were whirl- 
ing. So people began to notice the way 
she looked at Larry; the way she tried 
not to look at him. Would all New 
York see it before the truth penetrated 
Allen’s skull: that she was bored to 
death by Allen’s heavy jokes, that she 
stifled in these velvet rooms! The open 
trail with Larry, blithe and nimble 
footed. Swiftly she thrust the picture 
from her, It crept back, alluring. Det- 
ter that, and cleaner, than smothering in 
a dust heap or bandying veiled imperti- 
nence in her own drawing-room. 

“Something, I don’t know what, made 
me glance up,” Larry was saying. The 
Sterrett girl had coaxed him into an- 
other anecdote, and they were all hang- 
ing on his words. “There in the moon- 
light was a tigress. About the size of 
city hall, she looked. Before I’d time 
to shoot she came hurtling through the 
air like——” 

Not loudly, but quite distinctly, Trask 
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yawned. Sylvia could hardly believe it, 
but he did the thing again and blinked. 
His wife put down her cup very gently, 
with the odd precision that comes to 
people in emotional crises. Not even the 
divorcé court could separate the Trasks 
more neatly than this moment of inat- 
tentive stupidity. The final raindrop 
had descended to burst the dam. The 
straw had broken the camel’s back. 

The hand she gave Larry at leave- 
taking was marble cold. 

“T can’t bear it any longer,” she said, 
shaking. 

Larry’s grasp tightened. 

“You needn’t, dear,” he whispered. 

“Oh, to get into the woods—to get 
away from all this!” She checked her 
words on the edge of outcry. The con- 
cern in Larry’s face hinted at the wild- 
ness of her own. He was frightened for 
her, she thought, after the door closed 
behind him. She was frightened for 
herself. 

Clenched fingers and bitten lips, how- 
ever, held no significance for Trask. He 
yawned regally while he told Sylvia an 
endless story about the affairs of the 
Street. A prowling government commit- 
tee. A trip to Washington if things 
broke wrong. Explanations of some 
sort to officials of some sort. The need 
for honesty in business just the same 
as in a man’s private life. Honesty. 
It was the one thing that prodded Trask 
to any gleam of enthusiasm. Business 
integrity, Sylvia reflected, was a passion 
with him, as gambling was with other 
men. A magnificent passion, perhaps. 
But unamusing. 

He rambled on. Not that Sylvia lis- 
tened. She was watching the pudgy 
white hands laid on the arms of his 
chair. Beside them she placed Larry’s, 
brown and thin and strong as steel. 

Her brief good-night went almost un- 
heeded. 

“H’m? Oh, g’night,” Trask re- 
sponded absently. Having told his wife 
some years ago that he was fond of her, 
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he didn’t think it necessary to reiterate 
the fact. é 

In her own room, Sylvia threw the 
windows wide as though she starved for 
cold, fresh air. Dismissing Marie, she 
paced the floor, hands twisted in hair, 
teeth clenched, in an ecstasy of revul- 
sion, of determination. To steal away 
into the woods up North, to the camp 
that had been her father’s gift; to be 
alone in the quiet till those quaking 
nerves were firm for the storm that 
must come as soon as the world knew 
she sought divorce. To get away! To 
get away! 

Over her morning chocolate she 
planned a laconic note to be left in 
Trask’s room after his departure for 
the office. Only the stark statement that 
she could live with him no longer. It 
would hurt him at first, she admitted. 
His affections were not easily uprooted ; 
she knew that from the rare moments 
in which he spoke of little Betty. Ah, 
but it couldn’t hurt him so deeply as 
it would hurt Sylvia to remain. Life 
was slipping through her fingers like 
sand while she sat with clenched hands 
in this ponderous house, when she might 
be roaming the sunny places of the earth 
with Larry. 

She penned the note. Summoned 
Marie to pack a bag. Dropped a mis- 
leading word about a visit to Tuxedo. 
Glanced in irresolution toward the tele- 
phone. No. She would not tell even 
Larry her destination. Gossip should 
have no legitimate morsel—this much she 
owed to Trask. and to herself. 

It was late afternoon before she 
reached the tiny mountain station. Twi-- 
light flowed down the shaggy slopes be- 
fore her feet were on a well-remembered 
trail. A sharp fragrance of frost and 
pine rose to her nostrils» Steeply the 
path threaded among firs whose tops 
brushed the lemon sky of sunset. With 
each step forward, tension lessened for 
Sylvia. Slippery needles underfoot, 
sturdy tree trunks, the frosty sparkle 
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on brown remnants of fern and golden- 
‘rod, an unexpected glimpse down some 
jong green aisle of violet peak and drift- 
ing, painted cloud—these were so many 
velvet touches smoothing ragged nerves. 

Darkness came as she reached the 
camp, deserted since her sojourn there 
last spring. Compact and snug, it was 
unexpe’iedly luxurious as a sultan’s tent 
in the desert. When she had lighted 
lamps, and even before rummaging for 
food, Sylvia pulled the protecting covers 
from the living-room chairs, spread the 
Indian rugs, twitched the candlesticks 
into homelike array on the shelf above 
the fireplace, ran a hand affectionately 
over the books in their niches—and drew 
a slow, slow breath. 

Early sunlight, slanting through the 
forest, thrust bright shafts across the 
floor. In boyish, brown knickerbockers 
and russet sweater, Sylvia stepped out 
into a day of cold sapphire and of mala- 
chite green that tumbled in long slopes 
far and wide, rounding into a foothill 


there, leaping to a rock-capped moun- 
tain here, cuddling a lake, hard and pol- 


ished as turquoise. Snow lay in scant 
patches within shadows beneath the 
pines, the remains of a week-old flurry 
and the forerunner of veritable winter. 

Face raised to the warm sun, blood 
racing in the tingling air, Sylvia stood 
and listened to the mighty solitude. 
Only the soft, the calming swish of 
pines, like a wave whispering on a dis- 
tant beach. No other sound in the 
world, 

Then she heard muffled footsteps on 
the cushioned path. 

“Larry!” She half doubted the mir- 
acle, despite the thumping of her heart. 

He strode forward and seized her if 
his arms—his first offer of more than 
a handclasp, so rigid was their code. 
Now he thrust back the hair from hér 
forehead, the better to plumb her shining 
eyes, and after a long,»wordless mo- 
ment kissed her lips, hungrily, so that it 
hurt. 
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“If you were mine and left me,” he 
growled in a strangled voice, “I’d kill 
you.” On the instant his mood light- 
ened. “Ghastly hour for lovemaking, 
isn’t it?’ he demanded. “Especially 
when one has traveled practically all 
night, as this one has. Don’t tell me I 
oughtn’t to be here. I know it. Asa 
matter of fact, I’m not here; I’m the 
star and only guest at Baldface Inn, 
down in the village. Mope around your 
camp as much as you like, so long as 
you allow me to come up here daytimes 
and mope with you. D’you think I’d 
let you dash off all alone?” 

“But how did you track me, jungle 
sleuth ?” 

“Called up your house yesterday. 
You'd gone to Tuxedo. Called up every 
one in Tuxedo. Learned by judicious 
questions that their guests didn’t in- 
clude you. Recalled your remark about 
the woods. Threw some tramping togs 
into a suit case. Voild—and voici. 
How about a hike ; a long one ?” 

On an impulse he lifted her hand, 
kissed the fingers, and slid off her wed- 
ding ring, 

Sylvia gasped. 
“It’s bad luck!” 
ring into her pocket. 

“Superstitious!” he gibed. 
convention ! 


But she dropped the 


“Slave to 
When you marry me I'll 
give you a big copper nose ring, such 
as the brides of the Boti-boti wear!” 

Light, light on the forest paths was 
Sylvia’s tread that morning. 

“Jove! you look wonderful,” said 
Larry of a sudden. He halted the stride 
with which he swung through the woods 
like a tall mountain deity in his own 
demesne. Catching Sylvia by the shoul- 
ders, he held her at arm’s length to ad- 
mire the cheeks flushed in the stinging 
wind, the sparkling dark eyes, the bronze 
hair loosened and crisply acurl. “A 
different woman. Yesterday you were 
a ghost.” 

“Yesterday!” There was reproach in 
the shadow that came to Sylvia’s face. 
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Why mar a perfect hour by making her 
remember? She flung all yesterdays 
from her with a royal gesture, and 
Larry, catching her finger tips, drew 
her onward, 

“Praise be!” he exclaimed at last, 
pointing to a clearing. “We are far 
from camp and breakfast is but a remin- 
iscence. What if we swoop on yon 
farmhouse and demand nourishment ?” 

They swooped forthwith. Over a 
shoulder of mountain, big, soft clouds 
began to sail. The sun dimmed and a 
chill breath that rippled across the field 
made the prospect of a hot meal grate- 
ful. 

Comfort, however, became a secon- 
dary matter the moment a gaunt and 
dreary-eyed farm wife opened the door. 
A sick baby, it seemed, had kept her up 
all night. Her man was away. She had 
nobody to send for the doctor. It was 
croup, she guessed. Perhaps the gentle- 
man would hitch up and drive to town 
for Dr, Greer? 

“Why, surely!” Sylvia agreed at once. 


“Surely—if you say so,” Larry as- 
sented not too readily; “I haven’t eaten 


any lunch. 
necessary ?” 

“Larry!” Sylvia’s amazement was so 
genuine that he shrugged and departed. 

After a while Sylvia discovered that 
she was crooning a lullaby to the white- 
faced youngster, a wistful song that used 
to charm Betty into slumber. Like a 
blow it came back: the long ordeal of 
Betty’s birth; her own nearness to 
death; her moan from ether-drowned 
depths: “Let me die! Let me die!” And 
Allen’s voice across the vastness: “You 
can't die.” 

“Why not?” she had argued feebly. 

“Because I want you.” 

And her faint, half-petulant acquies- 
cence. 

“Oh, all right!” 

It had been for nothing, it appeared. 

On the farm woman’s thick, red fin- 
ger shone a wedding ring, flagrantly big 


Do you really think it’s 


and golden. Sylvia’s eyebrows went up 
in a trick caught from Larry. A gor- 
geous rag rug. A checkered tablecloth, 
white and turkey red. A tawdry calen- 
dar tacked to the wall. Two dreadful 
blue vases. Pitiful, absurd attempts at 
beauty. Crayon portraits: listless faces: 
bores—what bores! And how well be- 
loved. 

On the window sill a flowerpot with, 
of all things, primroses like pale-yellow 
flames. 

Sylvia glanced back at the wedding 
ring, worn with such naive pride. Life 
at its most commonplace ; and marriage, 
too. Typical wedlock; no pretense at 
being kept amused or even much inter- 
ested. Just a quiescent sharing of pain 
and joy and work. And, she grudgingly 
admitted, a commonplace, inarticulate 
sort of loyalty. A nose ring, eh? A 
superstition ? 

Larry found her fathoms deep in 
thought when he brought a gnarled 
physician who snappily pooh-poohed any 
danger for the child. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Larry sug- 
gested with a told-you-so glance. And, 
outside, he added: “Gad, what a shack! 
Did you see those crayon portraits ?” 

“Horrible,” Sylvia acknowledged. 
But somehow she could not laugh. 

Rather silently they plunged into the 
woods, heading for camp. A blanket 
of gray cloud -was spreading across the 
sky and a damp, shivery feeling tinged 
the air. 

“Be glad to get there,” Larry re- 
marked. “I’m hungry.” 

“High tea,” Sylvia promised. “Every- 
thing in the pantry.” 

Larry took her arm, 

“Not made because I didn’t want to 
fetch the doc?-, Always a bit snappish 
around mealtime. May as well admit it 
now. My only fault, so I’m told.” 

“You child!” Sylvia laughed indul- 
gently. 

The chill grew more intense and to 
keep warm they joined hands and ran 
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the last fifty yards of the trail. Under 
the pines brooded twilight, though it 
was still early afternoon. 

“Snow flurry,” Larry guessed obvi- 
ouSly as they closed the doer on a de- 
pressing world. “I might reach Bald- 
face Inn before it begins if I started 
right now. But who minds a little snow? 
Darned if I’ll go till I’m fed.” 

“T should say not,” Sylvia protested, 
swiftly filling the tea kettle and rush- 
ing to cull the choicest dainties from 
the canned goods storeroom. With jubi- 
lant clatter Larry rekindled the fire, 
throwing on resinous boughs till it 
roared in gallant fashion up the chimney 
and cast tender lights over the crimson 
table cover, the blue-and-orange books, 
the leaf-brown chairs with their lure of 
brilliant cushions. He lit the tall candles 
on tea table and chimney shelf before 
dropping lazily into a nest of pillows on 
the couch, 

“Kettle’s singing,” announced Sylvia, 
blithe and rosy. “It means a storm.” 

Snowflakes began to dance past the 
window as she spoke. 

“Means a meal,’ Larry amended, and 
pulled her down beside him. “It's going 
to be marvelous, Sylvia,” he murmured, 
his cheek to hers, “you and I together 
for the rest of life. Books, firelight, 
love. I’ve never had a real home.” 

Sylvia felt tears smarting behind her 
lids. How good to lean back in those 
shielding arms. They were agreed, these 
two, on being very circumspect. After 
this one splendid day, the rigid code 
would be in force again—for Trask’s 
sake and their own. But just once—she 
turned her head to give him her first 
free-will kiss. A moment later, her 
mood changing, she slipped from his 
irms, 

“Your tea!” she exclaimed gayly, and 
rose to bring it, but paused at sight of 
his Mackinaw tossed on the settle. 

“Why, you brought a New York 
newspaper.” She held out a hand for it. 

“Hang New York!” replied Larry. 


’ 


Laughing, he jerked the paper from his — 
Mackinaw pocket and tossed it on the 
It uncurled across the logs. 

caught her eye, and “Bri- 


fire. 

“Trask” 
bery.” 

With a cry Sylvia snatched it, beat 
out the sparks, The dreadful headlines 
shrieked. Somebody offering a high of- 
ficial an enormous bribe for secret in- 
formation that would send stocks wing- 
ing. Somebody in Allen’s firm, and Al- 
len getting the blame. This, then, was 
what he had tried to tell her when she 
wasn’t listening. His doubt of Lowell. 
His own perplexity. She remembered 
now the boyish eyes, grown hard before 
the threatened disgrace; thick jaw set ” 
in resentment and defiance. A man 
cornered by relentless foes, fighting 
them doggedly, yielding no inch. And 
she had wanted him to listen to stories 
about shooting a tiger ! 

“It’s a lie!” she cried passionately, 
“Allen would sooner cut his throat than 
play a dirty, dirty trick!’ She choked 
on her own emotion, her face turning 
whiter as she devoured the news col- 
umns. The horror of it to a man of 
Allen’s sensitive honor. Her own de- 
sertion of him in the hour when he most 
needed a champion. “And you knew 
this when you came here,” she whis- 
pered, holding the paper toward Larry. 
“You knew it this morning, and you 
didn’t tell me. You tried to keep me 
from knowing.” 

“Naturally.” 
waver. 

“You were afraid I’d go back.” 

“T was afraid you'd allow your judg- 
ment to be clouded by something beside 
the point. The point being that you 
love me.” His voice dropped to the 
yersuasive note she knew so well. ‘What 
difference does this make, after all? It 
will soon blow over. Be sorry, if you 
like. But don’t sacrifice your whole fu- 
ture and mine to a sentimental % 

The newspaper rustled in Sylvia's 
hand. 


His glance did not 
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“If—if Allen had been in your place, 
he would have shown me this.” She 
stared at Larry.as though seeing him 
for the first time in her life. “Allen, 
in your place, would never “4 

There was just the right shade of 
amusement in Larry’s reply. 

“Allen in my place! Can you im- 
agine Allen "His cynical smile 
completed the sentence. 

“No. I can't.” 

At Sylvia’s quiet words he flushed 
darkly. 

“Tf you let this come between us,” he 
said in a low tone, “if you let anything 
come between us—you don’t know what 
love means.” 

“Larry, Larry!” Sylvia cried on a 
surge of longing and regret. “Allen 
needs me. It wouldn’t be square.” 

“You're not beitg. square to me, dear. 
Because of one Mnent’s weakening, 
one foolish rush of sympathy for a man 
who doesn’t need it or want it—no, nor 
deserve it x 

He had her suddenly in his arms, 
crushing her to his breast, searching her 
eyes with eyes that blazed to anger, re- 
proach, entreaty. ‘““You escaped once. 
I won’t let you put on handcuffs again. 
In a month you’d hate yourself, and me 
for allowing it. You, who were made 
for adventure. Look up, Beautiful: J 
dare you to say you don’t love me.” 

Sylvia looked up. 

‘It wouldn’t be square,” she repeated. 

He released her so quickly that she 
stumbled against the chimney. White- 
lipped, he got out a cigarette and lighted 
it, 

“So that’s over,” he remarked, blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke, 

“I’m sorry,” Sylvia faltered, “until 
| saw those headlines, I thought 3 

He held up his hand. 

“Please !” 

In silence, but with a speed that in- 
creased momentarily, she drew on a 
tam, got into a Mackinaw, and, after a 


— 
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glance at the drift on the window sill, 
pulled snowshoes from a closet. 

“Going out?” Larry inquired politely. 

“To catch a train,” she explained and 
ran to the door as if she could not brook 
an instant’s delay, 

Larry caught her. 

“Thank the Lord, I’m not crazy, if 
you are. You can’t go out in a storm 
like this. It’s a blizzard. Listen!” For 
the first time, above the tumult of her 
emotions, Sylvia heard the tumult of 
the wind, thrashing through the pines, 
screeching down the mountain, shaking 
the camp with a savage hand. She 
listened aghast and, in a pause, the 
snow pattered thickly on the panes. 

Desperate, she opposed her fury to 
that of the storm. 

“But I must go. I must!” Her fist 
struck at Larry’s restraining arm. 

“But you can’t!” he told her impa- 
tiently, opening the door to prove that 
this was true. 

A smothering whirlpool of snow drove 
in from the gray chaos. Sylvia fell back 
before the appalling, icy blast that 
quenched the candles and puffed ashes 
from the hearth. Larry threw his shoul- 
der against the door and wrestled it shut 
again. 

“We may be here for a week,” Syl- 
via wailed. “Oh, Allen, Allen!” 

“Thank you so much,” said Larry 
with perhaps excusable sarcasm. He 
began to relight the candles, to replenish 
the fire. 

“There was a bitter silence. 

All at once Sylvia commenced to cry. 
She sank on the couch and gave way to 
tempestuous sobbing. It was the first 
time she had wept for months and, even 
in the anguish of the hour, she felt the 
frozen wall about her heart begin to 
melt. Stormily she wept. Luxuriously. 
Shamelessly. 

Eons passed and then Larry burst 
out laughing. Shé raised a wet, indig- 
nant countenance. 

“Forgive me, Sylvia; but it’s alto- 
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gether such a cozy afternoon. Pile woe 
on woe long enough and it gets funny. 
Let’s make the best of things, eh? I’ve 
had something of a knock myself, but 
the big lesson I learned in the jungle 
was that one about spilled. milk.” 

Thus admonished by word and ex- 
ample, Sylvia pulled herself together. 

“Gug-give me a cigarette,” she begged. 
“Thanks.” 

“Don’t muh-mention it. 
is a sight, if you ask me.” 

“T don’t.” Her tone was tart. 

“Your eyes are swollen and so is your 
nose. Your hair is coming down. Bathe 
your face and powder your nose and 
slick your hair, and then, for the love 
of Heaven, give me some tea.” 

All too evidently Larry had no such 
weight on his conscience as lay on Syl- 
via’s. The knowledge made her morose, 
despite that atteMpt at bravery. Tea 
was a sad meal. Unsupported in his 
raillery, Larry picked up a book and 


Your face 


began to whistle softly through his 
teeth. 


“Don’t!” said Sylvia sharply. 

Larry cocked an eyebrow. 

“Just like being married,” he com- 
mented and plunged into his book again. 

More eons passed. Boredom? Syl- 
via had never known the quintessence of 
it before; boredom alternating with de- 
spair. Had the wind slackened? Her 
eager glance caught a thin, red glow at 
the top of the window, where as yet 
the drifts had not reached ; the last flare 
of an almost cheated sunset. 

They cried out in simultaneous relief. 
And, the significance of the relief strik- 
ing them, they exchanged wry smiles. 

Down to the train from their moun- 
tain was a steep drop of five miles 
through fairyland. An early moon sil- 
vered the huge drifts and made of the 
snow-laden forest an-exquisite mystery. 
Snowshoes flew with a pleasant sound 
over untrodden purity. At last the 
green and red of the station lights. 
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“Shake!” said Larry, at the train, of- 
fering his hand. 

Sylvia shook. 

_“‘How we'd have hated each other!” 

“I'd have strangled you inside a year,” 
Larry retorted, and turned his snow- 
shoes toward the Baldface Inn. 

Uncleared tracks; fallen wires; 
plugged signals; delay topped delay till 
nearly twenty-four hours were gone be- 
for Sylvia caught the airy sky line of 
New York. 

The city also was snow choked, and 
taxis were all too tardy for Sylvia's 
hot mood. Afoot, half running, she 
covered the few blocks between the ter- 
minal and her home. On the steps, 
numb with foreboding, she paused. 
Things looked as usual. The usual win- 
dow boxes full of evergreen; the usual 
stars overhead. a revealing flash it 
came to her; the commonplace things 
of life are the big things, the big things 
are the commonplace—death and birth 
and the stars and love. And loyalty. 

Trembling, she pressed the bell. 
Lights and warmth enveloped her as 
Briggs threw open the door. Mr. 
Trask? Out of town, madame: perhaps 
this telegram which had just arrived—— 

From Allen. He was leaving Wash- 

,ington to-day ; a three-days’ investigation 
ended. He would be here almost im- 
mediately. Three days. Why, then, he 
hada’t been home since she left. 

“Yes, madame. No, madame,” Briggs 
answered her incoherence. 

Up the stairs flew Sylvia, calling on 
Marie for the gown of flame and marten 
that Allen loved ; on Thomas for yellow 
primroses from the florist’s. “Dozens 
of them; for the table, the library.” Call- 
ing for rouge: “Heavens! I’m a hag.” — 
And, as memory of the foodless journey 
rose, for tea and sandwiches. 

But first, on winged feet, into Allen’s 
room. She pounced on the unopened 
note; held it in the grate till it fell to © 
irretrievable ashes. Some day, in some § 


. 
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propitious hour, a full confession. “I made ’em eat dirt,” he answered 

Meanwhile succinctly. Bless his honest, boyish grin. 
Marie was fastening the last hook Just then Stevens came noiselessly 

when the front door opened, Sliding. trundling the tea wagon into Sylvia’s 

from the maid’s grasp, Sylvia ran to boudoir. 

the stairhead, “Aha!” remarked Trask. “Time for 
“Oh, Allen, Allen! Was it—did you,  tea-hee.” 

I mean But of course you did!” And Sylvia kissed him. 


SIT MISOIARE: 


LONDON 


How dreadfully this great flower blooms, 
Watered by storms of many years; 
This man-made blossom that consumes 
The weak, who wet it with their tears! 


With iron clamor it unfolds 
Its hard, grim petals to the day, 
Strange glory with its browns and golds, 
3ut always its eternal gray. 


At night I hear the myriad feet 
That crawl forever on this flower. 
Like ants they move; like insects eat 
The honeyed poison, hour by hour. 


They dip into its golden heart, 

And droop, at last, like butterflies ; 
Mysteriously, with evil art, 

It feeds them all‘with lovely lies. 


Yet they return who know too well 
The hidden falseness in its veins, 
Unable to resist the spell 
And the great madness it contains. 


Delirious with the crimson brew, 

Drunk with a rapture none may name, 
They sip delight as bees sip dew, 

And hover round the petals’ flame. 


A giant growth, a passion flower 
That gleams within earth’s garden door, 
London! you know your awful power— 
Yet Love is at your very core! 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
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The Woman 
Hater 


By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Author of “The Missing Life Line,” 
“Pitch,” ete, 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED. 


When Doctor Hale King, eminent specialist in nerve disorders, told his young sister, 
Virginia, that her recent illness had left her with a nervous condition that would require a 
year of complete rest under his direction, and that it was advisable for him to take charge 
of her business affairs, she was, at first, incredulous. But her faith in her brother was complete 
and she consented to put herself in his care. It was Claudia Wells, the nurse Doctor King 
had engaged for his sister, who accused him, in a moment of jealousy, of pretending that 
Virginia was ill, And John Marshall, a young lawyer who arranged for the transfer of 
Virgina’s business matters to her brother, became suspicious also when he discovered that 
Doctor King carried a key to a mysterious, locked gate in a garden wall, behind which was 
the bungalow of an attractive dancer whom he knew. As the weeks passed, John realized 
his love for Virginia and knew, too, that it was returned. But Virginia refused to marry 
him because of her condition and John, flaming with anger, sought Doctor King. He found 
Claudia Wells, instead, and when she told him that the doctor was not at home, he left at 


once, 
where Doctor King was sitting alone. 


When he had gone the nurse went sw itly into the house, to the door of the study 


PART TWO. 


CHAPTER V. 


LAUDIA WELLS was not sure 

why she had lied. She had told 

John Marshall that Doctor King 

was not at home from some impulse of 

protection, some idea of saving Doctor 

King from something that might be un- 
pleasant. 

She rapped on the study door, then 
pushed it open and went in. Doctor 
King turned from his desk. He was sit- 
‘ting there idly—no, he was drawing 
through his fingers a long, slight chain, 
a very long chain set at intervals with 
glittering stones that caught the light. 
He gathered it into the palm of one 
hand as he turned. 

Instantly she was burning again with 
bitter anger, with searing jealousy. She 
remembered the picture on his desk. 
That was a chain for a woman. The 
same woman? Worse, if another. No! 
Worse if the same! She had sought 
Doctor King to tell him of her en- 
‘ counter with John Marshall, but now 


her surging resentment kept back the 
words. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said coolly. 
“TI did not know you were here.” 

He knew that she had seen him enter 
the room, but he did not take the trouble 
to notice her lie. He only inclined his 
head, reached for a newspaper and 
spread it before him. It covered the 
desk and his closed hand. 

Virginia did not come down to din- 
ner, and her brother went up to her 
room. He stayed a long time, Claudia, 
stealthily watching him, saw that the 
line of his lips was tighter. When he 
finally left his sister, he went back to 
the study and closed the door. 

She paced the veranda. She thought 
of herself and the mad, fierce rapture it 
had given her to be in that house; the 
ways in which her rapture had been 
ignored. She might have held his at 
tention for a moment, if she had told © 
him about John Marshall; he might” 
have realized her presence. 
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And she would have told him, but for 
the chain. And, after all, the chain 
might have been for Virginia. Why 
should she have been so foolish; so sure 
that it was for the woman in the pic- 
ture? 

She went into the hall and looked 
into the mirror there: when her eyes 
were bright, she was good to look at. 
He had told her so once, and yet she 
had persisted in her futile jealousy that 
served no purpose, only made him weary 
of her—he who had no patience with 
the tempers and the tricks of women. 
If she could be gentle, curb her tem- 
per, do just the thing he wanted, after 
a while she might be necessary to him. 
Never, if she rasped him, 

She went to the study door and 
knocked. There was no answer. She 
went in. He was not there. -He must 
have gone out quietly. She wondered 
why he should leave the house in that 
way. Then she clenched her hands 
fiercely!’ He had gone, she was sure of 


it, to take the glittering chain to the 
woman for whom it was bought. 
“Why didn’t I watch him? 


Why 
don’t I watch him? Why don’t I find 
out ?” 

She heard Doctor King come in late 
that night, and he had gone to the city 
before she was down in the morning. 
She watched him when he came home 
that evening, but she could not judge 
whether or not John Marshall had seen 
him. Some days slipped past. The 
routine was as usual, except that Vir- 
ginia kept to her room. 

Each night when Doctor King went 
out, Claudia listened. She wanted to 
follow him, but she dared not. 

The day Virginia came downstairs, 
Claudia, looking at her in the light of 
the morning sun, was startled by her 
wanness. She had made no effort to 
find out what was troubling the girl; 
her own confusion had crowded out 
anxiety for her patient. But at that 
moment she felt a throb of pity for her 


and of disgust for herself. Virginia 
stumbled as she walked across the 
veranda. She sat down on the top step, 
in the sun, seemingly oblivious of Clau- 
dia. Her look of utter despair made 
the nurse smile down at her with’ un- 
wonted tenderness. 

“Such a morning,” said Claudia 
gently. “Don’t you want to go for a 
walk? You need to move about.” 

“T would rather not.” 

“But I want you to walk. 

Virginia got up impatiently. 

“Let’s go down the little street at 
the back,” suggested Claudia. “I have 
never been that way. Do you see 
where the wistaria hangs over the 
wall ?” 

They went slowly down the road to 
the purple shower of wistaria. Farther 
along, a crimson rambler dropped, too, 
from inside; there were a dozen great 
bunches hanging close enough to touch. 
Some one was pulling at them from the 
inside; a gloved hand appeared, reach- 
ing for the blossoms. 

Claudia sprang forward. 

“Let me help you, so you won’t break 
them,” she called. 

She lifted the trailing vines and put 
them on top of the wall. 

“Oh, thank you,” said a clear voice. 
“Don’t you want some’of them? Wait.” 

There was the click of a lock and a 
gate, which they had not noticed, swung 
open. Rosalie stood in the opening, her 
yellow hair shining in the sun. She 
looked curiously at the two women in 
the little street. 

“Thank you so much,” she said to 
Claudia. “Don’t you want some of . 
these?” 

“We have some at home, but they 
are not as lovely as yours.” 

“They are lovelier inside. 
invited Rosalie. 

Claudia put her head inside the gate. 

“Look at the tuberoses!” she ex- 
claimed. “I never saw so many at one 
time !” 


Come.” 


Just see,” 
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“Do you like them? Let me give you 


She began breaking the stalks and 
Claudia leaned forward, eager, too. 
Rosalie stooped over the flowers and, 
as she did so, a long chain swung for- 
ward from her neck, its brilliants flash- 
ing in the sun. She gathered the chain 
into one hand and tucked it back into 
her bodice. 

Claudia’s face was without expres- 
sion as she and Virginia went home 
with their hands full of tuberoses. 
Nothing about Rosalie had escaped her : 
she knew the pattern of her shoe 
buckles ; the way her hair was pinned; 
the shape of her round wrists which 
the gloves left bare—each poise of the 
woman who wore Doctor King’s chain. 

She put the tuberoses in a vase on 
the dining table where they would stand 
in front of him that night: she wanted 
to see if he would notice and ask where 
they came from. Virginia would prob- 
ably tell; for herself, she dared not 
speak. He used the little street. ~ That 
was why she had never heard him go 
out by the front entrance. She laughed 
aloud at the convenience of the arrange- 
ment. 

Virginia looked up at the laugh and 
stretched out one hand suddenly. 

“How can I live and always be like 
this,” she said huskily. 

“Like what?” 

“Always to know that I am not like 
other people. Miss Wells, Mr. Marshall 
has asked me to marry him.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“IT cannot marry any one. 
tell him so.” 

Claudia’s hands were clenched in her 
lap. To be obliged to listen to Vir- 
ginia’s troubles, when her own great 
problems were gripping her! But it 
was part of her life, as a nurse, so she 
smiled stiffly and said: 

“Why is it you don’t like him?” 

Virginia raised her head. 

“T cannot marry. I can never marry 


I had to 
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because of this—thing that is the matter 
with me.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t get such notions. 
Your little trouble has quite worn away ; 
you'll soon be as well and strong as any 
other girl.” Claudia’s tone was impa- 
tient. 

Virginia did not answer, but her lips 
were firmly set and the desperate look 
in her eyes remained, even though the 
nurse’s words had been encouraging. 

But Claudia’s thoughts had already 
drifted back to her own problems. She 
must find out what the yellow-haired 
woman was to Doctor King. She must 
know. She must. 

At dinner that evening, Doctor King 
apparently did not notice the tuberoses. 
When he had finished he went to the 
study as usual. Claudia lingered about 
the lower part of the house, then went 
softly upstairs and stood back of the . 
curtains of a rear window where she 
could watch for Doctor King. She felt 
sure he would go out as soon as it was 
dark. Virginia would be asleep by that 
time and shé would slip after him. 

She waited long in the silent house. 
Then she saw him come out beneath 
the window. She held her breath and 
watched. He went down the walk and 
through the opening in the hedge. She 
ran to the head of the stairs to follow 
him. 

Just then Virginia called from her 
room; called a second time. Claudia 
said a word under her breath, went to 
the door and heard her own voice an- 
swering sharply. 

“Won't you sit in here?” asked Vir- 
ginia out of the dark. “Just sit by 
the window there. I want to talk.” 

“You had better go to sleep,” she 
said_ huskily. 

“Oh, I can’t sleep. 
moaned the girl. 

Sit by the window and talk while 
Doctor King was with that woman! 
Never! Claudia crossed the room 
swiftly. 


had 


I can’t sleep 
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“I'll give you a sleeping draft,” she 
said, trying to hold her voice steady. 
“That will be better for you than talk- 
ing.” 

3y the night light in the dressing 
room, she measured out the dose. Vir- 
ginia turned restlessly in the bed and 
Claudia dropped in a second spoonful 
to be quite sure. 

But, even though she hurried, Doc- 
tor King had had time to reach the 
gate, to go in, or to go beyond. She 
had no means of telling which he had 
done. She walked cautiously, keeping 
close to the wall in the shadow. 

She waited by the gate for a long 
time, listening tensely, scarcely daring 
to breathe. But there was no sound 
and no one passed in the road. Noise- 
lessly she tried the gate; it did not yield. 
He was locked in there with the woman. 
Claudia remembered agonizedly her 
white, soft throat and piled, yellow 
hair. She grasped the top of the gate 
and shook it furiously. Little pieces of 
mortar fell down upon her, rattling 
loudly. 

Then she crouched back in the 
shadow again. Once she thought she 
heard a woman laugh, but she could 
not be sure. She determined to re- 
main there until Doctor King appeared. 
She’d confront him with her knowledge 
of his actions! 

But that phase soon passed. What 
was the use of making a scene that 
would hurt no one but herself? He 
would not care. He would merely dis- 
like being followed and watched, but 
further than that it would not. touch 
him. She began to wonder what, after 


all, she was to gain by confronting 


him. He had never made any prom- 
ises to her and, if she should stay there 
forever, it would not destroy his love 
for that woman. 

Finally she walked slowly home. 
When she reached the silent house, she 
climbed the stairs wearily and slipped 
behind the curtains where she had 


. make her sleep deeply. 


watched earlier in the evening. It was 
not long before she saw a dark, tall 
figure coming up the little street, 
through the hedge. She heard him go 
into the study. 

As she went stealthily through the 
hall to her own room, she thought, for 
the first time, of Virginia. She remem- 
bered, for the first time, that she had 
given her an extra spoonful of the 
sleeping potion. It would not hurt her, 
or she would not have given it—not 
even in her excitement. It would only 
She hesitated 
at Virginia’s door. The girl was frail 
her fingers had been cold, her vitality 
was low. It was hardly wise to have 
given her that much. But she would 
sleep it off and it would not hurt her. 

Still she hesitated after she had 
reached her own room. She took some 
of the pins from her hair, then opened 
her door, crossed the hall and entered 
Virginia’s room. 

It was dark and still. 
across to the bed, bent above it and 
listened. She could not hear her 
breathe. She bent lower. The girl was 
breathing, but oddly. Claudia listened 
again, then found Virginia’s hands and 
took them in her own. They were cold; 
she felt for the pulse beat. 

Then Claudia Wells sprang to the 
electric button and flooded the room 
with light. She called softly to Vir- 
ginia, rubbed her limbs frantically, put 
some drops of brandy through her col- 
orless lips, listened again to her breath- 
ing. 

At last she burried into the hall, ran 
down the stairs, flung open the study 
door. 

“Come!” she called to Doctor King, 
who was standing by the window. 
“Come up quickly!” 

Without a word, at sight of her white 
face, he followed her upstairs.” 

“What have you been giving her?” 
he demanded, after bending over the 
motionless figure in the big bed. 


She moved 
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“Just her sleeping potion.” 

“Just one dose? That would not 
cause this condition.” 

“No. I gave a double amount. I 
wanted to go out—to watch you! And 
that isn’t any worse than you have 
done!” Claudia’s voice rose hysterically. 
“You are killing her for your own 
sake !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Doctor King and Claudia worked 
over Virginia, silently, except for his 
curt directions, through the long hours 
of the night. Gray dawn was lying 
flatly outside the windows when he 
finally straightened up with a long- 
drawn breath of relief. 

“She will be all right. Let her alone 
now ; let her sleep as long as she will.” 

He ‘went downstairs and out upon 
the veranda at the rear. He sat down 


heavily, looked at his watch, recalled 
that it was Sunday, and he was not 
going to the city. 


Then he relaxed, 
banished problems from his mind, as 
he had taught himself to do, and 
stretched himself for the rest upon 
which he rigorously insisted. 

He .looked grayer than usual; his 
profile more exactly chiseled, as the 
early sun found him. 

He was still sitting there, when John 
Marshall stopped his car at the curb, 
stepped over the hedge, and came up 
to the veranda. Doctor King greeted 
him casually. 

“You are out early. I have been up 
all night and.am taking a rest before 
going to bed. Virginia was not up to 
per last night and I watched her 
closely.” 

“Ts she all right?” John inquired anx- 
iously. 

“Yes. Sit down.” 

But John Marshall remained stand> 
ing. 

“Doctor King,” he said slowly, “I 
have been trying for four days to get 
a chance to talk to you.” 
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“I was very busy last week and out 7] 


of the office a great deal,” Doctor King 
replied. 

“What I wanted to say to you is 
this: I have asked Virginia to marry 
me and she has refused.” 

Doctor King smiled faintly. 

“I don’t see what good talking to me 
will do. That is her affair.” 

“She refused me because she thinks 
it is impossible for her to marry any 
one,” John explained. “She says this 
illness of hers~she calls it a ‘taint’— 
makes it impossible for her ever to 
marry.” 

“Do you mean that is the only rea- 
son she has refused you? Because of 
her illness?” 

John colored slowly before Doctor 
King’s cool gaze. 

“I am sure it is the only reason.” 

“Oh, I see my part, then. I am to ’ 
tell her that she is quite well again, 
that there is no reason why she should 
not marry you, if she loves you.” 

“T am afraid it will take more than 
just that,” John answered gravely. “I 
am afraid she has an idea that just 
recovery would not make it right. I 
discovered that she has some such fear 
—a very strong fear, doctor,” 

His trembling voice betrayed his own 
fear—for Virginia. 

Doctor King stood up, stretched his 
arms, 

“Let me go to bed, John,” he said, 
smiling again. “I will talk to Virginia 
this afternoon when she wakes. I will 
give her to you, if she wants me to. I 
know no one I like better. She is 
young, but if she loves you, I shall not 
stand in your way.” 

John Marshall looked up quickly at 
the tenderness of Doctor King’s voice 
when he spoke of Virginia. 

“I hope you know how very sweet 
she is,” he continued gently. “She was 
a year old when our mother died. I 
was studying medicine then and thought 
myself grown up. I held Virginia in 
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my arms and mother knew that I would 
always take care of her. I have brought 
her up. I'll give her to you, John, if 
she warits me to, but I warn you she 
must want it very much,” 

“Thank you. And you will talk to 
her about her illness ?” 

“That,” said Doctor King carelessly, 
“is nothing at all to stand in the way. 
Yes, I will talk to her. Come out again 
to-morrow, John.” He looked at the 
young man curiously, “I wonder what 
young love is like, the kind that makes 
a voice shake as yours does. No, it’s 
nothing to be ashamed of. Be glad that 
you have it. Now, if you will let me 
go to bed, and if you will come out to- 
morrow, leaving your seriousness in 
town—provided, of course, you know 
how she feels about you.” Doctor 
King’s smile was whimsical. 

3ut he did not go to bed when John 
had gone. Instead he sent upstairs for 
Claudia. He waited for her in the study 
and when she came in his glance was 
like cold steel. 

“I wish you would explain just what 
you meant last night about my treat- 
ment of my sister.” 

She met his gaze directly. 

“I meant just this: that she is wear- 
ing herself out worrying about her ill- 
ness, and I meant, too, that there is no 
illness.” 

“No, there is no illness. 
covered.” 

“There never has been any illness.” 

“Your diagnosis, then, differs from 
mine? You have taken the trouble to 
make one? I suggest that it is outside 
your province. Still, it does not ex- 
plain your words. Will you do so?” 

His contempt shattered Claudia’s self- 
control. 

“Doctor King, 
down the little 


She has re- 


is the woman 
What is she 


who 
street ? 


to you?” she demanded passionately. 
He rose without a word, brushed past 


her, and left the room. His face held 
no emotion, except scorn of her. 


It was late that afternoon when Doc- 
tor King went into his sister’s room. 
He sat beside her and picked up one 
inert hand. The tense lines of his face 
softened. He patted her wrist lightly 
and tucked the coverlet about her shoul- 
ders. 

“IT have some news for you. I have 
had a visit from a much-worried young 
man. He talked a great deal about 
love.” 

She put one arm over her face. 

“How about it, little sister?’ Claudia 
Wells would not have known his voice. 
“How about it?” 

He waited for her answer, whistling 
softly under his breath, but when he 
met Virginia’s eyes he winced. They 
were certainly too big and she was very 
white. 

“Hale,” she began, “do you think 
it would be possible for two people— 
for John and me, I mean—to love each 
other very much and be quite happy 
just as friends? Never to think of 
being—married. Could it be done, do 
you think?” 

“But, Virginia, why not marry him?” 
he asked. “He is a fine fellow. What 
idea have you in your silly head?” 

“Don’t beat around. the bush,” she 
whispered. “You know I must never 
marry.” 5 

“No, I don’t know it. Why not?” 

“Oh, you do know. You just don’t 
want me to think of it. But I have 
thought: I know it would be wrong 
for me to marry, because I have that 
—that——” 

“Have what, dear?” 

“Because I have that taint. 
know !” 

He bent over her. 

“You foolish girl. You are as sound 
as a trivet. Your little nervous’ break- 
down was nothing. Don’t ever think of 
it again. It does not touch your future 
at all, foolish girl.” 

“But you told me that I was— 
wrong.” 


Oh, I 
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“But that is over.” 

She put one hand over his smiling 
lips. 

“How do I know that it will not come 
back again?” 

“T am telling you that it never will.” 

“But how can you know?” 

“The way I knew about it in the first 
place. Can’t you trust me?” 

She shook her head. 

“It doesn’t reason out. You might 
be wrong. I never could take the 
chance.” 

“T tell you that you are well. 
you that it will never return. 
what I am talking about.” 

Still her face did not relax. 

“Hale, I have been reading things.” 

“What things?” he asked .sharply. 

“All I could find about—myself. I 
did not like to ask you. So I read 
and I found that, even if I am safe, 
another generation——— I never could 
bear that any little baby that might be 
mine could suffer as I have.” 

She was startled at the look in his 
face. He stood up suddenly, his back 
bent forward, as if he had been struck. 

“You hoped I would never think of 
that, didn’t you?” she asked. “You 
would have been willing for me to take 
the chance. I never will.” 

“T tell you it is all over,” he repeated 
slowly. 

“But you cannot tell me that it has 
never been.” 

Doctor King called sharply to the 
nurse, went down into his study and 
locked the door. 


I tell 
I know 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was incredible to Doctor King that 
he could not satisfy Virginia by his as- 
surance that she had nothing to fear. 
‘He tried again: he put it to her in 
different ways; he laughed at her—al- 
ways with cold fingers on his heart. He 
scolded her; said that she had lost faith 
in him; was pretending to know more 


than he did; told her she was morbid, 
stubborn. He brought books’of au- 
thorities and read them to her. He even 
pleaded with her. 

At last he could combat no longer, 
for she looked at him with dull eyes 
and he saw her head sway. “He went 
out of her room, unable to endure the 
sight of her despair. 

He went down that night to Rosalie, 
There only could he forget. 

“You get duller and duller all the 
time, don’t you think you do?” she 
asked from her nest among the golden 
cushions. 

He was sitting opposite her, leaning 
forward, his hands caught together be- 
tween his knees, watching her with 
burning eyes, gloating in her nearness, 
forgetting all else. 

“T am not dull at all—inside,” he an- 
swered. 

“Well, you seem so to me. Do you 
know that, very soon, I am going to 
run away from you. I am going back to 
the world that loves me best.” 

“Why do you say, ‘that loves me 
best?’ Has any one ever cared as much 
as Ir” 

“Oh, I don’t know whether any one 
has or not. It’s difficult to know how 
much any one cares. You cannot tell 
by what they say.” 

“You can tell by what I say. Rosa- 
lie, how many times have I asked you 
to marry me and stay with me always?” 

“Marry a doctor in this town and set- 
tle down! Do I look as if I would do 
that! No, no! I like you and it is 
very comfy here, enjoying all the pretty 
things you bring me. But do you want 
to keep that up forever?” 

“I must. How can I help it?” 

She shot a glance at him. 

“I must,” he repeated, “for there is 
no one in the world but you.” He was 
smiling, loving the sheen of her hair; 
he hardly knew what he was saying. 
Her presence was like too much wine. 

“Oh, I think there are other people. 
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You have a family, which is more than 
I have. By the way, what about your 
family? Funny we haven’t spoken of 
it before. Tell me about your family.” 

“T have a sister,” he began slowly. 

“How odd—a sister! I wonder how 
I would have got on with one. Is she 
young ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How young?’ 

“Twenty.” 

“Is she pretty? As pretty as I am?” 

“Yes. No. I don’t know.” 

“You are not very talkative,” Rosalie 
complained. “I do not think I would 
like a sister, because I do not like to 
divide things. I like to keep everything 
for myself. Do you divide with your 
sister?” 

“T suppose I would, if she wanted me 
to.” 

“How would you divide? Would you 
give her half, or less than half, or more 
than half? Would you give her every- 
thing; start all over again, if she wanted 
you to?” 

He looked at her, his color rising. 

“Why do you ask those things?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

‘Because you have given me a 
thought. You know better than I what 
girls want. If I wanted to do some- 
thing very much for my sister, which 
would she rather have: money—a great 
deal—or peace of mind?” 

“Oh, money! Always money. That 
brings peace of mind. No girl could be 
unhappy if she had money. But what 
is the matter with her?” 

“Nothing. I was 
aloud.” 

He rose and walked to the window, 
then he came back and stood beside her. 

“Tt would be strange if you should 
solve my biggest problem for me, 
wouldn’t it? Rosalie, suppose I should 
go to New York, too? Would you like 
that ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she temporized. 
“What would you do there?” 


just ‘thinking 
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“Suppose I should give up my prac- 
tice here and establish one there. 
Would you like that?” 

“Wouldn’t it take a long time to build 
up one there as good as this one—to 
make as much money ?” 

“Money!” he said _ scornfully. 
“Money .would be nothing under cer- 
tain conditions. Suppose I—well, 
never mind. But you have given me 
an idea. Maybe it will help me to 
know how to be fair; how to ‘divide,’ 
as you put it. You are sure that girls 
want money more than anything else?” 

“Oh, sure. But I don’t understand! 
Do you mean to give your money to 
your sister?” 

“To divide with her. To trade 
money for peace of mind—and you.” 

“But you cannot give away your 
money and have me. It takes a great 
deal to satisfy me.” 

“Never mind. I have not been as 
happy for six months. My head is full 
of plans, and they are all happy ones.” 

“I hope they work out,” she said 
lightly, but looking up with some curi- 
osity at the note of relief in his gay 
voice. 


When Doctor King walked home that 
night, he was filled with a furious free 


joy. He felt sure that the wealth he 
could pour into Virginia’s lap would 
smother her stubborn fancy. Claudia 
should take her abroad; she should buy 
and buy, since that was what women 
wanted most. Virginia was so young 
that new scenes would change her; she 
could have new diversions as long as 
she liked and, later on, a future with 
John, if she still wanted him. This 
tragic notion of hers would slip away 
as new vistas opened to her. 

And as for him, he would have a 
part in life as it had been lived in the 
little bungalow. He would build a new 
practice in another city where Rosalie 
would be content. He knew how. It 
would not take him long. So, for what 
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Virginia had suffered, he would pay her 
with all he had. She was winning and 
he was winning, too, for he was to have 
his future and he was to hold Virginia’s 
love and respect: he realized, for the 
first time, how impossible it was to tell 
her anything that would make him lose 
her respect. She had looked up to him; 
he was, to her, perfect. He could not 
have shattered her faith in him. He 
would have given up his own happiness 
in order to hold Virginia’s respect. But 
he was to have both! 

He ran up the steps lightly. Claudia 
came toward him and stopped in the 
streak of light from the open door. 

“Doctor King, I do not want to be 
responsible any longer for Virginia.” 

“She has not been worse to-night?” 
His voice was sharp as he asked the 
question. 

“Worse every night. 
steadily worse.” 

“You exaggerate. She is not in any 
danger. I am not concerned about her. 
She will build up as the cool weather 
comes. But I—I have thought you 
might take her somewhere for a long 
trip. I have thought of Spain, Claudia. 
She would like it. It would divert her. 
It is not medicine she needs.” 

“No, it is not medicine she needs, 
Doctor King.” 

They were silent for a moment and 
then she flung out her hands in a broad 
gesture. 

“What is the use of talking to you! 
You know she is failing every day; that 
she is fretting beyond her strength. I 
want to help you. Why won’t you be 
frank with me?” 


Constantly and 


“Well,” he said in a low voice, “sup- 


pose I want to be frank. Claudia, it 
is not my way to appeal, to find excuses, 
to need help. But you don’t know— 
you have never been caught by a pas- 
sion that you could not resist.” 

“Yes, I have been caught just that 
way.” Their eyes met. “Just that 
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way,” she repeated slowly. “So I could 
understand you, if you chose to speak.” 

“Then, granted that you understand 
me and that I am thus caught; that all 
that has happened has been dominated 
by the one thing. Now I have a plan 
that will make it right.” 

“What ?” 

“For Virginia — change, 
money, John.” 

“Not the one thing? 
the truth to her?” 

Her implied criticism of his course 
enraged him. 

“I have no patience with your con- 
tinual references to something mysteri- 
ous. I am tired of it. I am tired of 
these accusations.” 

He turned sharply and hurried down 
the steps. He would have had to touch 
her to go inside, and he wanted to get 
away from the person who openly 
charged him with a monstrous thing; 
she had spoken of it in plain words, 
that first day at his office. He had let 
it go, then. 

He went fiercely down to the little 
road again. Nothing possessed him but 
anger. He had denied. He would con- 
tinue to deny. He would not listen 
to Claudia’s accusations. Nor John 
‘Marshall’s!' There had been suspicion 
in John’s gaze that day, but he had been 
able to control it by sheer domination. 

Pity! Pity! He raged as he walked. 
Pity that in long years of hard work, 
he could not have a touch of that which 
is life. Without which there is no life! 

A storm cloud had settled low; big 
drops were falling. He lifted his face 
to their coolness. Then he stopped 
suddenly, for he had reached Rosalie’s 
gate. He put both hands upon it. Just 
inside, there was life. 

It was very dark and the rising wind 
caused strange rustlings. He started, 
for there was a sound close by that 
was more strange. He turned and 
reached down near the wall, just beyond 
where he stood, and touched some one 


travel, 


Not to admit 


















He raised the person, not too gently, to 
her feet, but started back aghast at the 
sight of a small, white face. 

“Virginia!” he cried. 
You here!” 

She did not answer. From the cloud, 
a stream of light ran like liquid across 
her face. 

“Where were you going?” He 
caught her shoulder, shook her slightly 
in his anxiety. 

She made a feeble effort to release 
herself. 

“The—lake,” she said. 

“The lake! What do you mean!” 

For answer she sobbed brokenly. 

His hands gripped her shoulders. 

“You do not mean i 

“What else is there for me?” 

He dropped his hands and, stepped 
back. So that was how she felt about 
it! He had not understood ; had treated 
her like a child—Virginia, his little sis- 
ter! And now she was here, because 
of him! The driving rain slapped his 
face. It carried the heavy scent of 
tuberoses. It was for such things, he 
thought scornfully, that he had sacri- 
ficed her. 


“Virginia ! 
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Suddenly she came close to him and 


put her face against his arm. 

“I was so tired of it,” she said. “T 
am not a child, but I haven’t been able 
to make you believe it.” 

He looked down at her. For a mo- 
ment he struggled to banish the thought 
of Virginia’s despair and to remember 
only Rosalie, alluring, beautiful—the 
enchantress whose magic was her radi- 
ant, golden self. Without her pres- 
ence, the coming years would hold for 
him loneliness and constant work and 
—regret. But Virginia’s head pressed 
heavily against his arm and swiftly he 
made his choice. 

“Virginia, there is no one in the 
world as vile as I. Can I make you 
understand what I have done? Never 
for a moment have you had a touch of 
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who was crouching there. Claudia! 





the thing you fear. I wanted your 7 
money to pay pressing bills, and I took 
that way to get it. You don’t believe 
me? Ask Claudia—she knows; ask 
John—he suspects.” 

She showed no sign of hearing, un- 
derstanding, or believing. 

“Virginia, I wanted money to buy 
luxuries for a woman. I have—I could 
not resist her. I had to have money 
for her. I wanted to use yours.” 

She stirred then and looked up at 
him. He heard her breathing halt; 
felt her body grow tense. 

“T am telling you the truth. I told 
you that lie to use your money.” 

“You could not have done it!” 

“I did. I swear that I did. I ex- 
cused myself by saying that a year’s rest 
would not hurt you; that it would be 
good for you. I thought that when the 
year was over you would never think 
of it again.” 

He knew she must believe him at last: 
there was truth in the tones of his voice. 

She moved slowly from him, looked 
at him with wide, incredulous eyes. 

“But you could have had my money 
by just asking for it.” 

“But I did not want to ask. You 
have looked up to me all your life: I did 
not want you to know the kind of man 
I am. I was proud of your faith, and 
all these months I have been deter- 
mined that you should never know.” 

“T cannot believe that any one could 
do a wicked thing like that!” 

“Virginia, you do not understand the 
force of such a passion. When you are 
older _ 

“T hope I may never be old enough 
to understand such a wicked thing! 
Stop!” she cried as he caught her hand. 
“Stop! Oh, there is no word that fits 
a thing like you!” 

Was this Wirginia speaking? The 
child he had known? Her voice was 
hard. She had judged, sentenced him. 
She walked away from him and he 
stood there in the darkness, disbeliev- 
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ing, amazed that his world had fallen 
about him. 

Well, he had merited her scorn. He 
had sacrificed her and he was to pay 
for it with the loss of her love and 
trust. They had been his for twenty 
years—a thousand pictures of her 
rushed through his mind. 

Then he squared his shoulders. He 
still had left that vital thing which had 
impelled him. He needed Rosalie. Be- 
fore, he had flamed to possess her, but 
now he needed her. He put his key 
into the lock of the gate close by. In- 
side, the tall stalks of tuberoses were 
like milky stains in the darkness as a 
flash of lightning revealed them. 

As he hurried up the path he real- 
ized that there was light and movement 
in the bungalow which he had left less 
than an hour before. He heard voices 
and Rosalie’s tinkling laugh. 

The yellow room was dismantled! 
He stood in the doorway and looked at 
the packing cases and the litter, the bare 
walls and the pillowless couch. There 
was the tapping of heels on the floor 
and Rosalie came in, her arms piled 
high. 


“Here, Fidelia,” she called, “put these e 


in the smallest trunk.” Then she saw 
him and stopped. 

“Well!” she said crisply. 

“What is the matter?” he asked va- 
guely: he visioned some sudden call. 

“Matter? Nothing. I am just going 
away on the early train.” 

“Going away?” he repeated blankly. 
“Without telling me?” 

“Just Heaven! Can’t I take a train 
when I like? You should adopt my 
plan, Doctor Hale: when something 
bores you, go away!” 

“Then I bore you ?” 

“Dear me, yes. 


do. 


I’m sorry, but you 

I hate to be impolite,” she added, 

“but you asked.” 

He stepped forward, stumbling over 
a pile of folded curtains; thé yellow 

THE END. 
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ones that had so often framed her 
beauty. 

“T don’t understand,” he said slowly. 
“Do you mean you don’t care what I 
want?” . 

She stared at him, red lips parted. 

“Why should I?” she asked. 

“And you don’t care for me?” He 
forced the question to his lips. 

“Now, don’t be foolish. Of course 
I like you very much,” Rosalie an- 
swered diffidently. Then she turned, as 
the maid entered the room with an arm- 
ful of varicolored frocks. “Fidelia, 
have you plenty of tissue paper in those 
sleeves ?” 

He hesitated. She had intended to 
go, then, without telling him. She had 
planned to be gone when he returned 
—and she was leaving because he bored 
her. Simple reason! 

“T’m really sorry,” she began blithely, 
“but you see Mind that pink box, 
Fidelia.” 

Doctor King stepped backward over 
the sill, hurried down the walk and, for 
the last time, unlocked the gate in the 
wall. 


It was only when he was at home 
once more, still dazed, bewildered by 
the sudden shattering of his house of 
dreams, that he remembered with a dull 
ache at his heart—Virginia! He had 
lost her love and. faith—for what? 

He stumbled up the stairs and, as he 
reached the top, the dark hall was 
flooded with light from Virginia’s room. 
Virginia was standing in the doorway, 
arms outstretched, eyes sparkling. 

“Worse than everything else was 
what I said to you,” she whispered ea- 
gerly from the shelter of his arms. She 
was again the child he had known, not 
the judging woman. “But you will for- 
give me, won’t you? You knew I 
couldn’t mean it. And now I’m so 
happy! Do you think John will be out 
early in the morning?” 
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DINNER was on, at the Presi- 
A dential Mansion, one spring eve- 

ning in 1791. Twinkling can- 
dles, on softly glowing mahogany, re- 
flected the gay scene and shed a becom- 
ing radiance on the faces of men and 
women. Brocade and gold lace gleamed 
on every side. Powdered hair and 
beauty patches added their part to the 
quaint picture. 

The guest of honor was a young 
French officer who held the other guests 
spellbound by the tales of his wander- 
ings, and his announcement that he had 
come to America to search for the 
“Northwest Passage” which had baf- 
fled every explorer since Hendrik Hud- 
son, 

His enthusiasm was so contagious that 
even President Washington was shaken 
out of his usual cold calm. Leaning for- 
ward from his place at the table head, 
he exclaimed in a mixture of French and 
English; 

“My dear young friend, the difficulties 
of such an undertaking are stupendous! 
The thing is impossible!” 

“No more impossible, sir, than the 
feat you have just accomplished,” was 
the lightning retort, “that of creating 
a nation out of nothingness.” 


At this, Washington smiled and im- 
pulsively grasped the hand of the youth- 
ful traveler. 

“Young man, I wish you all success,” 
he said. 

The person who had so moved the 
president was Francois René, Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand. 

Although he was then but twenty- 
three, he already had a record as a heart- 
breaker in his own country. And on the 
night of the Washington dinner, he 
added another conquest to his list. 
Among the guests was a charming girl 
whose eyes grew dark with excitement 
as she listened to his tales of adventure, 
even as Desdemona listened to Othello. 

Chateaubriand was a brilliant talker, 
an artist in word pairiting. He was full 
of his theme. Also, he was not unaware 
of the lovely eyes that were fixed on him 
from across the table. After dinner, he 
sought out the owner of the eyes, and the 
conquest was complete. 

History is prudishly silent regarding 
the name of this Desdemona. She was 
a Marylander, and the daughter of a 
great house. That is all we know. 
3ut Chateaubriand lost to her what was 
left of his much-used heart. The lovely 
Marylander, like every other woman who 
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fell under his spell, became a Chateau- 
briand worshiper. And official society 
began to gabble. The Frenchman for- 
got his zeal for discovering the “North- 
west Passage,” and stayed on in the 
United States. 

His love affair did not prevent him 
from breaking a few hearts in New York 
and Boston at the same time. Possibly 
on account of these other affairs, pos- 
sibly for some other reason, possibly for 
no reason at all, he and the Maryland 
maiden awoke from their roseate dream. 

There was a fierce quarrel. The hot- 
headed Frenchman rushed off into the 
wilderness alone. He wanted to forget 
his lost sweetheart. He wanted to for- 
get everything. He wanted to bury 
himself in the unknown West, far from 
everybody and everything connected 
with his smashed romance. He even 
gave up his cherished hopes of discover- 
ing the “Northwest Passage.” 

He drifted among the Indians for 
about a year, unconsciously absorbing 


local color, which he afterward painted 
into his book, “Atala,” and which made 


him a hero in the literary world. Into 
this book, too, he wove a thread of 
utter heartache and tragic love; a tribute 
to his grief over his lost American sweet- 
heart. 

Then, one day, he came across an 
English newspaper in a log cabin. There 
he read of the flight and arrest of Louis 
XVI. The French Revolution had set 
in, in its bloodiest phase. Chateaubriand 
hurried home, eager to strike a blow for 
his dethroned sovereign. 

Chateaubriand’s life, even before the 
time of his adventures in America, had 
been full of interest. He was born at 
St. Malo, September 14, 1768. He 
sprang from a noble family, which was 
known in Brittany as far back as the 
tenth century. His boyhood was passed 
in gloomy surroundings, with a sancti- 
monious mother and his half-insane sis- 
ter, Lucile, as his principal companions. 

He was sent to the colleges of Dole 
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and Rennes. But his vacations were 
dreary things. Small wonder, then, that 
when a neighbor’s charming wife fell 
in love with him, he should let himself 
be drawn into Cupid’s net. 

The boy was but seventeen at the 
time. His father soon found out about 
the affair, and Francois was packed off 
to the army and given a sublieutenancy 
in the regiment of Navarre. 

Having once realized his strange 
power over women, the young heart- 
breaker was not long in seeking another 
conquest. This time, the woman in the 
case was a girl of about his own age, 
Her name was Louise Monet, and she 
blindly adored Chateaubriand. 

For a short time the affair went on in 
merry secrecy. Then, the girl’s mother 
discovered the intrigue. Louise, 
drowned in tears, was rushed away to 
a convent, and out of her lover’s life 
forever. 

Soon after, when he was about nine- 
teen, Chateaubriand was presented at 
court and introduced to the fashionable 
world. Here he formed friendships 
with all the great men of his day. Yet 
he managed to lead a gay life and to 
keep up his lively reputation as a heart- 
breaker. 

Then came his visit to America, of 
which I have already told you, and his 
sudden return to France to offer his 
sword in his beloved sovereign’s behalf. 

As soon as he touched French soil 
again, he found that he was too late 
to be of any use to Louis. The Reign 
of Terror was at its height, and all his 
Royalist friends who were not dead or 
imprisoned were running to cover as 
fast as possible. 

In the midst of the horror“and blood- 
shed, Frangois found time to lay siege 
to the heart of Céleste Buisson de 
Lavigne, a girl of seventeen. Keyed up 
by the general excitement of the times, 
he was even thoughtless enough to ask 
her to marry him—one story says “at the 
point of a pistol.” Pistol or not, she 
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consented to marry him. Those were 
hysterical days. The French world was 
upside down; and a casual marriage or 
so promised to mean little in any man’s 
life. 

Though Chateaubriand burdened him- 
self with a bride, he acquired, too, her 
tidy little fortune. 

“She was his faithful, if neglected 
wife,” writes a chronicler. 

Doubtless she was faithful, but she 
was also jealous, and the honeymoon did 
not last long. There were all sorts of 
quarrels and explosive scenes. 

Francois joined the forces of Condé 
and so escaped the clinging arms of 
Céleste, only to be wounded in a skir- 
mish near Thionville. At imminent risk 
of his life, he escaped to Belgium. 

At length he reached Brussels, a vic- 
tim of smallpox, more dead than alive. 
He was left to die in the streets; but 
a passer-by took pity on him and gave 
him shelter. A little later a passage was 
secured for him to the Isle of Jersey. 
But the’ captain of the boat, not wish- 
ing to have a dead man on his hands, 
left him on the beach at Guernsey. 

Again he was rescued from death. 
This time, by some fishermen whose 
care gradually restored his health. 

In the meantime, his wife and his 
sister were thrown into prison; his 
brother and his brother’s wife were put 
in a-tumbrel and rattled over the cob- 
blestones to the guillotine. His mother 
had died of grief. 

Frangois, knowing nothing of this, 
finally managed to make his way to Lon- 
don, where he gave French lessons and 
became a sort of literary hack. He lived 
in an unfurnished garret, and swigged 
the cup of poverty to the very dregs. 
Yet, in spite of all his hard luck, Cha- 
teaubriand continued to be a_heart- 
breaker. So much so that his adoring 
pupils dubbed him “Monsieur Shatter- 
brains.” 

One evening he was invited to dine at 
the home of the rector of St. Mar- 
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garet’s, Mr. Ives. Chateaubriand talked 
so brilliantly at dinner that the good 
rector forgot to keep account of his own 
glasses of port. . Consequently, he fell 
asleep afterward in the drawing-room. 
So did the rector’s wifé. Their pretty 
daughter, Charlotte, was obliged to en- 
tertain her father’s guest all by herself, 
which she was not loath to do. 

The two young people whispered to- 
gether on a sofa in a corner of the room, 
so as not to disturb their chaperons’ 
slumbers, and Chateaubriand completely 
forgot that he had a wife somewhere in 
France. He forgot everything but 
Charlotte and, by the time he rose to 
go, Charlotte was ready to throw her 
heart at his feet. The pretty intrigue 
went on for some time. At first the 
parents of the girl smiled complaisantly. 
Then they began to grow impatient. It 
‘was time that something should be said 
about marriage. Chateaubriand seemed 
to be oblivious of that important detail. 

Finally, Mrs, Ives contrived to speak 
to him alone. 

“What are your intentions?” she de- 
manded. “Are you or are you not going 
to marry my daughter ?” 

Chateaubriand, with true French sense 
of the dramatic, fell on one knee at his 
would-be mother-in-law’s feet and-cov- 
ered her hand with kisses. Her face 
lighted with joy as she reached for the 
bell. 

“T’ll call Mr. Ives,” she said. 
be so.happy to know r 

“Stop!” hastily interrupted Chateau- 
briand, jumping up. “I’m married!” 

Mrs. Ives fainted. And Charlotte’s 
lover bolted out of the house and out of 
town. 

With his first published literary work, 
the “Essai Historique,” under his arm, 
he slipped back into France under an 
assumed name. He now took his right- 
ful place in the literary world. 

The Reign of Terror had ended. A 
shrill-voiced, undersized, down-at-heel 
soldier of fortune, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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was rising to power. And for a time 
he took Chateaubriand into favor as he 
was always eager to win the loyalty of 
the old-régime aristocrats whom he pre- 
tended to despise. — 

Life bloomed afresh for Chateau- 
briand. He received all the feminine 
adoration his conceited, shallow nature 
craved. 

“He shone as orator, minister, diplo- 
matist, traveler, poet, theologian, jour- 
nalist, and pamphleteer,”’ writes «Botta. 
“The appearance of ‘Atala’ elicited a 
burst of astonishment and admiration. 
Innumerable editions, and translations 
into different languages, spread the fame 
of the author, in a few months, from 
Lisbon to St. Petersburg. He had a 
passion for the glitter of words, But 
_ though often in the clouds, he was never 
in the mire.” 

Chateaubriand’s favorite haunt was 
the salon of Pauline de Beaumont. 
Pauline had led a stormy life. Sepa- 
rated from her husband, she had lost 


father, mother, and brother to the guil- 


lotine. She herself had been arrested 
and then thrown out of the police cart 
into the snow to die. She took refuge 
with an old servant, and finally found 
her way back to Paris. Before long she 
was holding court in her small salon. 
And there one was sure to find all the 
brilliant minds of the day. 

At this time Chateaubriand 
thirty-two. 

“He was handsome, broad built,” says 
Saqui Smith, “with magnificent head, 
magnetic manner and smile.’ 

Napoleon used to say: ‘‘Chateau- 
briand looks like a conspirator who has 
come down the chimney.” 

Pauline fell deeply in love with him. 
Remembering the former direful effects 
of his silence regarding his wife, he 
promptly told her that he was married. 

“So am I,” she replied. And that 
was all there was to that. 

Pauline was consumptive. She knew 
she could not live long, but she yearned 
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for a little true happiness before she 
died; and Francois, she said, was the 
one love of her life. 

So she took a villa at Savigny and 
there she and Chateaubriand lived to- 
gether. 

“Every morning | hear the sound of 
his voice,” she said happily, “and I sit 
and watch him while he works.” 

Their intrigue was made beautiful by 
her marvelous, unselfish love. She hov- 
ered over him and kept all annoyances 
away while he wrote his “Genius of 
Christianity,” a book which became a 
colossal success and which, in spite of 
its solemn title, brought its author ap- 
palling heaps of perfumed love letters. 

Then, into this Eden entered Delphine 
Custine. Women were always throw- 
ing themselves at Chateaubriand; but 
as he chastely says, “I never yielded to 
their appeals.” 

Delphine, however, was different. At 
thirty-three she was called the most 
beautiful woman in France. Another 
name for her was “The Queen of 
Roses.” She had no end of conquests 
to her credit when she met Chateau- 
briand. 

His inconstant heart was beginning 
to tire of Pauline. So, when Napoleon 
appointed him on the staff of the French 
embassy, at Rome, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to run away from her. 

On the eve of his departure he writes: 


The thought of leaving is killing me. The 
climax of my unhappiness is that I shall not 
see you again before two o'clock this after- 
noon; so, in Heaven’s name, don’t leave 
Paris. 

In spite of this, Pauline realized the 
truth, and hope died. As she had 
feared, he stopped off at Fervacques, on 
his way to Rome, to visit Delphine. 

Finally, Pauline could no longer exist 
without him. She dragged herself, dy- 
ing, to Rome. Even Chateaubriand’s 
stony heart melted when he saw her. 
For her sake, he pretended that his love 
for her had returned. Three weeks 
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later Pauline died with her arms around 
his neck. 

Other things happened about this 
time. Chateaubriand quarreled with 
Napoleon. He threw up his position at 
the embassy and returned to Paris. 
Everything was awry. He mourned 
sincerely for Pauline, and, after her 
death, he went back to his vinegarish 
wife, who boasted that she “never read 
a line he wrote.” Why he went back, 
no one knows. Perhaps Pauline’s sad 
end had wakened a tiny spark of con- 
science in him. Or perhaps he wanted 
money. At any rate, he went back to 
her. 

Delphine, who still lovéd him, refused 
to relinquish him for a mere wife. There 
was a quarrel, then another. Chateau- 
briand suddenly found himself very 
tired of Delphine. One day, when they 
returned from a walk in the woods, 
she tried to shoot herself. She did not 
succeed, but lived to write him many 
reproachful letters, 

Next, he plunged into a tempestuous, 
whirlwind affair with Madame de Staél. 
She was the cleverest woman in Europe, 
and by far the homeliest. The love in 
this case was entirely on the worhan’s 
side. The brilliancy of her genius was 
undimmed, but her triumphs were past. 
The intrigue was stopped by Napoleon, 
who sent Madame de Staél out of 
France. Yet she could not forget Cha- 
teaubriand. 

“Bonjour, my dear Francois; I suffer, 
but that does not prevent me from loving 
you,” she whispered on her deathbed. 

He never did her justice, 

Soon Chateaubriand was deep in an- 
other affair—with Natalie de Noailles, 
which he himself speaks of as “those 
days of seduction; enchantment, and de- 
lirium.” 

To gratify Natalie’s caprice, Francois 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. For 
three months they traveled about the 
world together, and then returned to 
Paris. After a while, their passion be- 
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gan to cool; but the intrigue continued, 
intermittently, for many years. Finally, 
Natalie’s love for Chateaubriand drove 
her insane. She was sent to an asylum. 

For a brief time, Delphine reigned 
again. Chateaubriand, now foreign 
minister to Louis XVIII, tried to help 
her for the sake of old days. He often 
visited her, and indulged in tender, remi- 
niscent talks. At last she died. 

He had many other love affairs— 
notably the one with Hortense Allart, 
but we can not dwell on all of them. 

The one real love of his life was 
Madame Récamier. They first met in 
1818, when Récamier was forty-three 
and Chateaubriand fifty-five. 

“Both were old enough to know bet- 
ter,” wrote Madame Duras—she herself 
was an adorer of Chateaubriand, and 
had loved him for fifteen years, 

Jeanne Récamier was the loveliest 
woman of her time. She was exquisitely 
beautiful and was possessed of great 
charm, and high intellect. Napoleon 
himself fell in love with her, but she 
turned her pretty back on the emperor, 
and would not listen to his plea. She 
openly laughed at the love-making of 
Napoleon’s brother, Lucien Bonaparte, 
and was deaf to dozens of other adorers. 
Rejecting all these, she was suddenly, 
hopelessly, enamored of the middle-aged 
and impecunious Chateaubriand. 

Sick of the flattery, the vanities, and 
the weaknesses that-his. own conceit 
brought out in others, he turned to 
Madame Récamier with absolute devo- 
tion. In one of his letters to her, he 
writes : 

You have transformed my nature. I know 


nothing more beautiful nor more good than 
you. 


After a checkered career as author, 
artist, statesman, political refugee— 
sometimes without a penny in his pocket, 
sometimes in jail, sometimes rich and 
famous—Chateaubriand went, at last, 
into retirement, avoiding every one but 
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Madame Récamier. He fell into a mel- 
ancholy that was almost a mania. 

Madame Récamier, at this time, was 
blind. Chateaubriand, when he became 
a widower, begged her to marry him, 
but she refused, 

“If I should become his wife, he 
would miss the pleasure and variety of 
his daily visits to me,” she said. 

“On July 21, 1848, he died in her 
arms,” says Gribble, “so peacefully that 
she sat on, holding his hand, not know- 
ing that he was dead until they broke it 
to her and gave her blind eyes leave to 
weep for him.” 
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She did not outlive him by more t 
a few weeks. Without him, life held 
nothing for her; and gladly she loosed 
her frail hold on it, 

It is sweet, I think, to recall the pic- 
ture of the broken and helpless old man, 
and his blind old sweetheart, sitting very 
close together, in the sunset of a life 
which had been so tempestuous for one 
of them, and so triumphant for the 
other. Their world—the world of their 
olden conquests—had whirled on, for- 
getful of them. 

But they had each other. And that 
is all that either of them asked of Fate, 
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OU dance all day upon a fan; I wonder 
If ever you can feel the throb of spring, 

And if your little, painted heart thrills, under 
Your painted robes, when caged canaries sing? 
I wonder if your painted pulse stirs lightly 
As April breezes touch your painted hair; 
I wonder if your smile, that gleams so brightly, 
Grew on your lips—or was just painted there? 


They pass you by, for large fans are the fashion, 

And you are just a bit of tinted lace, 

They cannot feel the latent glow, the passion, 

That lies behind your wistful, painted face ; 

But I, who linger, feel the hidden gleam— 

And know, in you, the semblance of a dream. 
MarGaret E, SANGSTER. 





The Right Side of the Track 


By Alice L. Tildesley 
Author of “A Chance to Come Back” 


ICHOLAS DALROY stirred 
N uneasily and glanced across the 
aisle. He had the sensation of 
being stared at from behind a paper, 
but as soon as he raised his eyes his 
neighbor withdrew behind the out- 
spread sheet. 
That had happened three times since 
It rasped 


the train left Jersey City. 
Nick’s nerves, and prevented his going 
on with the discovery of how amaz- 
ingly things had built up in seven years; 
he watched, instead, the long edge of 
the printed page and the blunt-fingered 


hand that held it. Some one he had 
known had hands like that. Where was 
it? China? Egypt? Chesterport pos- 
sibly. 

The man across the aisle peered from 
his shelter again. He had a fair skin, 
eyes like wet violets, delicately curved 
nostrils, and lips a shade too full and 
red. “Beauty” Hollenbeck ! 

“Hello, Beaut!” Nicholas 
over to him. 

Hollenbeck dropped his paper, tried 
to pick it up, and dropped it again; he 
smiled a ghastly smile; he seemed un- 
able to speak. 

“Don’t you remember me? I’m Nick 
Dalroy.” 

Still Hollenbeck smiled weakly. Nick 
felt for a stained clipping in his pocket. 


strode 


Suppose, after all, it were a mistake! 
But the irregular bit of paper met his 
groping fingers reassuringly. 

“You haven’t changed such a whale 
of alot. Have I?” 

“You are Nick! M-m-my God!” 
Drops stood out on Beauty’s forehead, 
and he wiped them away with an awk- 
ward handkerchief. “We thought you 
were dead.” 

“Thought I was dead? Caramba!” 

“Yes.” His red lips quivered. “Oh, 
my God!” he said again. 

Nick edged into the seat with him. 

“T don’t see why all the my-godding, 
if you did. It couldn’t concern you 
whether I croaked or not. Look here.” 
He drew out the stained clipping. “I 
came home because I saw this. It’s 
about six years old. Came wrapped 
around my laundry in Santa Cruz. 
Don't know what made me read it.” He 
pressed it upon Hollenbeck. 


EXONERATED TOO LATE, 


Cuesterport, N. J.—It was learned to-day 
at the city hall that Nicholas Dalroy, con- 
victed a year ago of complicity in the street- 
paving swindle, is innocent. Roger Clinton, 
son of Mayor Russell E. Clinton, is said to 
be involved. 

Dalroy served a three months’ term, stead- 
ily asserting his 


The rest of the item had been torn off. ~ 
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Hollenbeck returned the clipping. 
“That the first you had heard of it?” 
“Of course.” 

“You know about—old man Clinton, 
don't you?” 

“Know what?” 

“About his leaving you the Prospect 
Avenue place and—all the money. Mak- 
ing you his heir.” 

“Making me Wake up, Beauty!” 

“Didn't you knew? It’s five years 
since the will was probated. Why, man, 
you’re rich!” 

Nick regarded him suspiciously. 

“You don’t drink, do you? I mean, 
home-brew or——’”’ 

“Did you tell—any one you were 
coming home?” 

“No.” 

“She would have told you. But— 
she thinks you’re dead. She still thinks 
you’re dead! Clinton left you the 
whole works to make up for Roger’s 
letting you take what was coming to 
him.” 

“Caramba! I didn’t know Roger 
from a bull’s foot! I told them they’d 
pinned the graft on the wrong man, 
and if I’d known Clinton’s son was the 
right one, I’d never have kept my mouth 
shut. The Prospect Avenue place, you 
said? Great day in the mornin’!” 

“She—she’s living there.” 

“Who? Mrs. Clinton? No; she died 
before I left.” 

Hollenbeck swallowed with a visible 
effort. 

“T mean Mrs. Nick Dalroy. 
wife.” : 

That was too absurd! Poor old 
Beaut! Something had happened to 
him in these seven years. The war, 
perhaps, or flu, thought Nick. Funny 
he hadn’t seen it at once. First the 
fortune, now the wife! 

“T hope she’s well?” he said amiably. 

Beauty ignored that. 

“The mayor was hardly more than 
dead before his executors saw the ac- 
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count. of your accident in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“They did?’ San Francisco was one 
of the few cities Nick had never visited. 

“You were dead—I mean, they 
thought you were dead—she thought - 
you were dead. So, as your widow, 
she—why, she came into the property.” 

“Quite right,” soothed Nick hastily. 

“Here’s Chesterport. New station,” 
said Beauty. “You know, you can't 
go to her without warning her,” he 
added. “She thinks you are dead!” 

They were trailing down the aisle, 
back of the rush of shoppers and busi- 
ness men. Nick patted Hollenbeck’s 
shoulder. 

“Sure! Tl run out to 
Don’t get fussed, old man.” 

“Your sister doesn’t live on the wrong 
side of the track any more. She got 
her part of the estate. She’s in the 
Marlboro.” 

Nick descended to the platform be- 
fore he replied; then he asked indul- 
gently what and where the ‘Marlboro 
was. 

“Apartment 
Red roof. 


Lucille’s. 


house—on Glengarry. 

See it, beyond the syca- 
mores?” Hollenbeck fell into step and 
they passed out of the neat brick sta- 
tion between the rows of flaming salvia 
that bordered the graveled walks. 

Women and girls in waiting run- 
abouts or coupés smiled and bowed to 
Beauty ; men in well-cut light overcoats 
called greetings. None of them noticed 
Nick, and he failed to connect them 
with names from the past, but he hadn't 
known people on the right side of the 
track. 

Hollenbeck stopped before the Marl- 
boro. 

“She’s probably in. Third floor.” 
He entered, too, so that it was neces- 
sary for Nick to ask for Mrs. Lucille 
Lennox. He had intended to retreat 
as soon as Beauty disappeared. The 
Marlboro was not the sort of place Lu- 
cille might be expected to afford. 
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“Yessah. She done came in jes’ 
now,” said the elevator boy. Nick was 
carried upward in a daze. He remem- 
bered, afterward, that he hadn’t said 
good-by to Beauty, but had left him 
leaning against the high wainscoting 
of the lobby, his red lips moving sound- 
lessly. 

Nick had already pressed the bell at 
the apartment door, when an explana- 
tion occurred to him. Another Lennox 
lived here! Lennox isn’t an uncom- 
mon fame. But beyond the white- 
capped maid who opened the door was 
Lucille herself! Lucille, gorgeous in 
gold-embroidered satin, a bird of para- 
dise spreading its wings over her little 
black hat. 

For an instant she didn’t know him; 
then she drew in her breath and put 
out both hands. 

“Nich-o-las!’”’ she cried, as if. she 
were the heroine playing the third act 
of a tragedy. ‘That was the old Lucille. 
He almost laughed aloud. 

“You may go, Jessie. 
it real-ly you?” 

“I’m myself,” grinned Nick, “but 
you! Great day! How come?” 

“Don’t you know? Old Mayor Clin- 
ton es 

“So that’s true!” 

“You did know! We thought you 
were dead, and the estate went to your 
heirs.” Her face fell. “We'll have to 
give it back, won’t we?” 

“There'll be enough. But it doesn’t 
seem possible, Luce. Old man Clinton 
wouldn’t have known me if he fell 
over me, seven years ago!” 

“He was terribly cut up when it came 
out that you'd suffered for Roger. 
Roger was all he had, but he cut him 
out of his will. He did everything to 
find you. And it was queer that he 


My dear! Is 





didn’t succeed, because he had men in 
San Francisco!” 

“Tn—where ?” 

“San Francisco, where you di—I 
I don’t understand! 


mean—— Oh, 
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Your wife never suggested that there 
was a possibility you hadn’t died. She 
was there when they buried you—I 
mean ”” She stared at him, her right 
hand sliding up and down her long rope 
of amber beads. 

“She seems to have made a curious 
error,” drawled Nick. “Would you 
mind telling me just how I died?” 

“Have you been having that forget- 
ting disease—aphas—amesia—amnesia ! 
Or is it aphasia?” 

“Sit down, Luce. See if you can tell 
me about my last sad hours.” He sat 
down opposite her, in a ridiculous lit- 
tle gilt chair, and folded his arms. 

“Don’t you remember anything?” 

“Didn’t I have this convenient 
malady ?” . 

“Oh, you had, hadn’t you? Well, 
you hadn’t been married long—just six 
weeks—when you went on location. 
Alexa says that means going with a mov- 
ing-picture company into the mountains, 
or wherever they are taking pictures. 
You were a camera man. Remember 
that far?” 

“Not very clearly.” 

“A rock hung over a chasm: The di- 
rector said it had always been consid- 
ered a perfectly safe rock, but this time 
when you got out with your camera, 
why r 

“Kerflooey! And when they went to 
look for me I wasn’t there?” 

“Nicholas! Of course you were!” 
Little lines of bewilderment came be- 
tween her eyes. 

“Rather evident they picked up the 
wrong gentleman. Was he badly dam- 
aged ?” 

“Tt’s not a matter to joke about,” re- 
proved his sister, “but perhaps they 
couldn’t identify him. Of course, that 
must have been it. A note in the East- 
ern papers led the executors to discover 
your wife.” 

“They discovered her, did they?” 

“They were late doing it. She had 
a hard time, with the baby coming. 
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You knew there was a baby? A boy, 
Michael. Alexa says he looks like you, 
but he doesn’t. Children never look 
like the people their mothers think they 
look like. It is queer that she should 
say it when you're so different. You’ve 
burned awfully dark. It’s odd that 
Alexa She still left her sentences 
in mid-air, in her old way, mused Nick. 

“Alexa,” repeated Nick thoughtfully. 

“Why did you leave her?” 

He pressed his chin between a thumb 
and finger. 

“Sort of a movie queen, eh?” 

“Don’t you remember her?” 

“She seems to have passed from my 
—mental complex, is it?” 

“T wish you’d be serious. She’s ex- 
otic! There’s no movie queen about 
her, but It’s rather dreadful you 
can’t remember her. What can you re- 
member ?” 

“Being in China, Egypt, the West In- 
dies, most of the world. Rolled around 
without gathering any moss to speak 


of. Rather lucky I didn’t gather in an 
extra wife, now you come to think of 


it! So she’s exotic.” His mouth took 
on an unpleasant line. 

“Alexa wasn’t found for nine or ten 
months after you—after the accident. 
Michael was about ten weeks old.” Lu- 
cille traced the gold lily on her gown 
with a nervous finger. “It was only 
right your sister should share—I knew 
you’d wish it.” 

“Sure.” 

“Mr. Clinton had left the property to 
you, your wife, and children, but Alexa 
deeded my share—one third. Thora 
Wood felt that was reasonable. You 
treated Thora shabbily, Nick.” 

“Huh?” 

“You haven’t forgotten Thora?” 

He clasped his hands about his 
crossed knees and looked at them rather 
than at his sister. 

“No, I haven't,” he admitted. “It 
was treating her shabbily to give her 
back her promise when I was a jailbird? 


” 


Ainslee’s 


She didn’t make a sign then.” His voice 
was sullen. That was a sore spot that @ 
hadn’t healed in seven years. 

“She didn’t return your ring. She 
thought you’d come to her when your 
term was up. She suffered!” Lucille 
rested a hand over the place she as- 
signed to her heart and looked becom- 
ingly pathetic. 

“Is she well? How does she look?” 
He tried not to seem too eager. 

“The same, only more elegant. She 
lives with her uncle on this side of the 
track. © To-day she entertained for 
Alexa and looked stunning. She wore 
a wonderful bandeau on her hair, 
She’s bobbed it.” 

“Did she believe in me before Roger 
Clinton confessed ?”’ 

“He didn’t confess. They found a 
letter that had slipped down behind a 
drawer. He left town. No one knows 
what became of him, She believed in 
you. But your being married . 
She left that in the air, with a shrug. 
“Oh! I wonder! Whatever will Ar- 
thur do? Arthur Hollenbeck. Thora’s 
tea to-day was to announce their en- 
gagement—Alexa’s and his!” 

“Whew! No wonder he was my- 
godding! I met him on the train. Sort 
of Enoch Arden stuff.” But he grinned 
as he rose. “Think I'll walk around to 
the Prospect Avenue place and see Mrs. 
Dalroy.” He repeated the name iron 
ically. “Mrs. Nicholas Dalroy.” 

“She ought to be prepared,” pro 
tested Lucille as she followed him to the 
eJevator. “Thora’ll be glad to heat 
you’ve come back. But your being mar- 
ried! Don’t just rush in on her!” coum 
seled his sister as the gilt bars of the 
elevator appeared above the floor. 

“Don’t rush in on her!’ He thought 
of the caution as he turned in at the 
pillared gateway to the Prospect Ave 
nue place. Seven years ago he would 
not have dreamed of passing bey 
the high iron fence—seven years ago 
when he was a clerk in the city hall 
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and lived on the wrong side of the 
track! But they’d removed the iron 
fence and put in a hedge, and a sweep 
of velvet green stretched from it to 
the gray stone of the house, from the 
curving drive to the far line of fir trees. 
He liked the change. 

He mounted the steps to the deep 
porch and looked up at the twin col- 
umns, rising to the third story, at the 
double doors with their long side lights 
and burnished knocker. 

“Great day in the mornin’!” he said 
to himself. 

A maid admitted him. 

“No name,” he replied to her query. 
“Just say it’s important.” 

She left him in a comfortable arm- 
chair, built on generous lines. There 
were others, tapestry covered, with con- 
venient tables near them. A _ small, 
grand piano flanked the many-cush- 
ioned couch that faced the hearth, in 
which a wisp of a fire burned. Homy 
sort of place, he thought, noting the 
open volume under the reading lamp, 
the music invitingly outspread upon the 
rack, the bowls of golden cactus dahlia. 

Through a _ graceful archway he 
caught a glimpse of shining banisters 
above a gleaming walnut panel, and 
moved that he might view the whole 
of his staircase. His staircase! 

“Caramba!” he breathed, as he looked 
up its perfect curve. In the little house 
on the wrong side of the track where 
he and Lucille had been born, the steep 
stairs had been like a ladder, rearing 
up from a hideously papered hall. 

Light feet sounded above. Some one 
came down the first half dozen treads 
and paused. Slender and straight she 
was, so that she seemed very young; 
the curve of her cheek was almost child- 
ish; her eyes, clear brown, like pools 
with sunlight shining’ on them, looked 
out gravely; her hair was parted in the 
middle, with smooth, dark wheels cov- 
ering each ear, a fashion that suited her. 

“You wish to see me?” She de- 
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scended, her slim feet seeming barely 
to'touch the treads. “I am Mrs. Nich- 
olas Dalroy,” she added. She had a 
pretty way of forming her lips about 
her words. 

“And I am Mr. Nicholas Dalroy.” 

She continued to regard him uncom- 
prehendingly. 

“T say I am Nicholas Dalroy.” 

She drew back, her fingers closing 
over the silken tassel of her girdle. 

“I’ve come from Lucille, my sister. 
I was—interested to hear that my—wife 
was in town.” The pauses were delib- 
erate. 
’“You—you don’t think I’m really 
your wife!” 

“Do you?” 

“No!l- Of course I’m not!” | She 


edged into the room and put one of the 
small tables between them. The gold 
of the dahlias glowed against the blue 
of her gown. 

“I’m not crazy. “Don’t be afraid. I 
suppose it was a temptation. 


But you 
took a chance.” 

“I took a chance!” she repeated 
dazedly. “You think—but the execu- 
tors said it was Nick’s money.” 

“There were not two Nick Dalroys 
born in Chesterport thirty years ago.” 

“That’s what the executors said. I 
thought it couldn’t be true when they 
told me of the money, but he’d lived 
here and he was Nick Dalroy!” 

“You had no picture of him?” 

“We'd been married such a little 
while. But Michael looks like him.” 

“T heard I had a son.” 

Her chin lifted at that and her eyes 
darkened. 

“Why do you pretend I’m lying? 
Why do you pretend you’re Nick 
Dalroy ?” 

“A number of people can identify 
me.” 

“Come back with one of the number, 
then.” 

“Very well.” He crossed to the dou- 
ble doors, jerked them open, then 
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turned to her again. “Beauty Hollen- 
beck is coming up the drive. He’ll do.”’ 

She came to him with a little rush 
and peeped around his elbow. She was 
not so tall as he had thought. It must 
be because she held her head so high. 
He recalled .himself sharply. 

“Hello again, Beaut!” 

The other man halted beside one of 
the twin columns. His eyes went from 
Nick to the girl. 

“You’ve—told 
l’'d——” He couldn’t finish. 

“You used to know Nick?” 
Alexa’s soft voice. 

“Yes. Oh, Alexa, what shall we do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Come back later, Beaut, when we've 
talked things over,” temporized Nick. 
“Say eight o’clock. That all right?” he 
asked Alexa, who could only nod. 

A child came up the steps with a 
brisk young woman in black, and Beauty 
Hollenbeck sagged off wretchedly. 

“Michael ran away again.” 


her. I—I thought 


came 


“Oh, Michael!” reproved Alexa. 
The child grinned at Nick, ignoring 


them. He was a sturdy little chap, with 
eyes like his mother’s and thick, fair 
hair that looked odd against the olive 
of his cheeks, He had a funny, square 
grin. A long time ago Nick had seen 
some one with a grin like that. 

“Got a racin’ car?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Get one. Get a good one!” 

“Go with Miss Morrill, dear,” di- 
rected Alexa. 

“Come, Michael!’ urged Miss Mor- 
rill. 

“They got a racer nex’ door.”’ 

“Thanks. Now go along, Michael.” 
Nick looked at him, and Michael went! 
“Won’t you sit here?” Nick addressed 
Alexa, who sat there wordlessly. He 
faced her, in the largest of the tapestried 
rockers. “I am identified?” 

“T’ll go—at once.” 

“I don’t wish you to go.” 

“One third I turned over to Lucille,” 
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she hurried on, “one third is in a trust} 
company for Michael. We can release 
it. I don’t know what I’ve spent of the 
rest, and I can’t pay it back. But 
Michael will when he’s old enough.” 

“My dear child! I mean, my dear 
Mrs.—I mean ” He began again. 
“T won't take away all the money. But 
I’d like to have the house. Not now, 
but when you’ve had time to make 
plans.” 

“His name was Nicholas Dalroy!” 
Evidently she had not listened to him. 
“And he told me so much about Ches- 
terport that I knew the place before I 
came. If he wasn’t Nicholas—who was 
he? Who am I?” 

“Never mind!” He hadn't expected 
to say that, but there it was! “We'll 
find out. It’s as well I’m not the one 
you married, or Beauty ¥ 

“Yes.” She seemed to come back 
from a great distance and remember 
Jeauty. “But he'll wonder—every one 
will wonder !” 

“It won't be pleasant,” he adritted. 

She rose. 

“We'll go. I 
boulevard.” 

‘But I 
once.” 

Nothing he could say moved her. 
She would take Michael and Miss Mor- 
rill and go. She called the chauffeur on 
the house telephone and ordered the 
car. 

“Don’t talk, please. It is quite as 
easy for me to go now.” She fled, a 
flash of peacock blue, up his wonderful 
stairs. It seemed longer than twenty 
minutes since he had exulted in that 
perfect flight. 

He wandered to the drive. 
wouldn’t listen. No doubt he’d 
disagreeable before he realized -—— 

A man in a gray uniform was bend- 
ing over the lifted hood of a car on 
the drive. 

“Trouble?” inquired Nick. The man 
touched his cap. He wasn’t sure 
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was, but it yielded to Nick, who knew 
more about engines than he did about 
West Indian cane, crops, which is a 
strong statement. 

“I'll take her-around for you,” he 
offered, and drowned the man’s reply 
in the rising pur of the machine. Then 
there was a rush, a jolt, a child’s 
scream ! 

“It’s the kid!” cried the man. 

Nick didn’t remember getting to the 
limp little form, but somehow he was 
kneeling beside it. There was blood 
on the child’s hair and on his stiff white 
collar. 

“Go for a doctor!” Nick cried. “T’ll 
take him in. Get the nearest doctor!” 
The car slipped off down the drive. 


“And keep him perfectly quiet,” fin- 
ished the doctor, looking from the 
dazed and haggard Nicholas to the out- 
wardly calm Alexa, hovering over the 
small white bed. “Sorry homecoming 
for you, Mr. Dalroy, but he’ll pull 
through, with care. . Better give Mrs. 
Dalroy this.” He laid a round box on 
the stand. 

It was not until they could hear his 
footsteps on the stairs that Nick took 
in what he had said. 

“That chap thought I was your hus- 
band. I should have said something.” 

“Yes,” she replied, but he knew that 
“No” would have meant precisely as 
much. 

He prepared one of the powders in 
the round box and brought it to her. 
She took it apathetically. 

“I can’t tell you how sorry I am,” 
he began. 

“Michael ran 
please.” 

“I'll be at Lucille’s if you need me.” 

“I wanna get up!” announced 
Michael from between bandages. 

“No, darling.” 
“Nothing doing, old man.” 


away. Don’t try, 
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whether or not it was the ignition. It ” 


Michael surveyed the young giant be- 
side him. 

“I know you. You're Nickrus Dar- 
roy. You married us.” 

“He’s better, isn’t he?” 

“I wanna get u-up!” 

“That'll be enough of that,” said 
Nick quietly, and Michael grinned. 

“You're our farther. Miss Morra 
says you’re our farther.” 

“Darling!” Alexa protested. 

“Don’t you like this farther?” 

Nick left. He thought Alexa had 
said “Yes” absently and changed it to 
“No,” but he wasn’t sure. 

“Alexa, Michael, and Nicholas,” he 
repeated as he let himself out. “Sounds 
like a Russian royal family. Great lit- 
tle kid! I wonder whe I used to know 
with a grin like that?” 

“Mr. Dalroy!” 

He turned, halfway down the drive, 
to see Miss Morrill waving from the 
head of the steps. He strode back. 

“It’s Michael.” 

Nick passed her with a bound, and 
took the stairs in flying leaps. The 
child had hurt himself against the foot- 
board and could only be calmed by 
Nick’s hurriedly recalled West Indian 
folk tales. 

“Mr. Hollenbeck is here,” announced 
a maid, when Nick had reached the 
tale of the horse’s eyes which once were 
in its legs. 

“Send him home!” ordered Michael 


. royally. 


“You'd better see him,” Nick sug- 
gested, and Alexa crossed the room 
obediently. She moved like a swal- 
low or like one of those graceful, scar- 
let-winged birds of the South. 

“Go on,” commanded the son of the 
house. . ; 

“At length the Lord God took pity 
on the poor animal and took the eyes 
from the legs of him,” Nick was say- 
ing, translating as he went, when Alexa 
returned. The look in her eyes brought 
him to his feet. It was as if some one 
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she loved, instead of caressing, had 
struck her. 

“He’s—gone!”’ 

“Did you tell him?” 

“No. I was going to, but—does it 
matter? I didn’t. I—was so worried 
over Michael.” But, somehow, he felt 
that it had been more than worry over 
Michael. 

“Go on, farther!” 

“I’m not father, Michael.” 

“Are so.” 

Lie still, old man. 
you must lie still. 
you see e 

“Then I won’t mind you. I wanna 
get up! I want ‘my new farther!” 

“Darling, he'll be father, if you’ll lie 
still!” 

“Sure! Calm down. [’ll—I’ll sing 
you a Spanish song,” promised Nick, 
and began, rather inappropriately : 


The doctor said 
I’m not your father, 


“Este es el walz 
Que anoche sone.” 


It was a favorite air. He had fallen 
into the habit of whistling it on soli- 
tary walks and thinking. 

About midnight Michael slept, and 
Nick again tried to leave, but this time 
he had not reached the foot of the 
stairs when he heard the child crying. 
Michael had torn the bandage from his 
poor little arm in his struggle to go 
after “farther.” Nick spent the rest 
of the night in a chair beside the bed. 
He woke from an uneasy doze to find 
the room dim with dawn and 
bending over him. 

“You'd better lie down,” she said, 
and again he noticed the way her pretty 
lips formed about her words. “He's 
fast asleep. I'll be with him.” 

“T’ll go to a hotel.” 

“You'll be comfortable 
don’t know what to say about 
Everybody, Miss Morrill and 
one, take it for granted that—— 

“Caramba! Want me to set 
straight?” 


- 
you. 
every 


” 


here. 


‘em 


Alexa" 
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“W -e-I1.” 

“Oh, you mean I’ve stayed all nighth® 
3ut there were scads of maids mosey-} 
ing about! Great day! This is now, 
not the middle of the reign of good 
Queen Vic!” 

“It looks queer that I didn’t have 
them take Michael to a hospital or tell 
the doctor or tell Arthur!” 

“Arthur? Who the—oh,  Beaut 
Hollenbeck! I'll fix it up with him.” 

“People will wonder. They'll think 
I’m——” She wound a finger in the 
wide blue sleeve of her Chinese coat. 

“Let any of ’em say anything!” blus- 
tered Nick. “Don’t worry your little 
head, Alexa. Yes, I mean Alexa! You 
don’t mind, do you? I’m your friend.” 

She shook her head. 

“IT have no other name.” , 

“Oh, caramba! Never mind, we'll 
find out about that. And you'll be Mrs. 
Hollenbeck presently.” But his tone 
lacked enthusiasm for that. 

“Yes.” 

“Then, until we see Beaut, perhaps 
we'd better leave it.” 

She agreed, and he left her to go to 
the room she indicated; but he did not 
rest. Missing a night’s sleep was no 
novelty or hardship to him. There was 
an inviting day bed at the foot of the 
modern four-poster, and he lounged on 
that, hands clasped above his head, eyes 
wide open. It was a beautiful room. 
He might have taken pleasure in it, but 
he couldn’t take pleasure in anything. 
Couldn't people see that Alexa wasn't 
an impostor? 

“I’d rather be on the wrong side of 
the track all my life than mess things 
up for her!” He thought, almost with 
affection, of the stuffy, dark room he'd 
slept in seven years ago, with its smell 
of escaping gas or of cabbage cooking. 

A maid brought his breakfast—a 
breakfast he’d read of—beginning with 
chilled melon, proceeding with chops 
under a shining cover, crisp rolls, cof 
fee whose taste excelled its fragrance. 
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She looked at him with interest. So 
did Miss Morrill and the maid he met 
in the hall. Probably they’d all eyed 
him like that last night, but he’d been 
too dazed to observe it. Perhaps they 
were wondering at Alexa. They might 
well wonder at her! If she had mar- 
ried a great, rough, blundering, hard- 
handed fellow like himself, he would 
have wondered at her, too. What fools 
people were! 

Lucille came that morning, bringing 
Thora Wood, and Alexa interrupted 
the repeated tale of the horse’s eyes to 
call Nick. 

“You must tell them,” she said, as 
he tried to smooth his stubby hair. 

“Caramba! Must I? I suppose so.” 
He gave up the hair. He wondered if 
Thora remembered how unattractive it 
was, and realized that she was no 
longer a girl to be dreamed of, bitterly, 
by a lonely failure wandering among the 
cane fields of the West Indies. He was 
an innocent man, a wealthy man, the 
master of a Prospect Avenue house in 
Chesterport—on the right side of the 
track ! 

“Nicholas, my dear!” Lucille said in 
her third-act voice, and kissed him, in- 
accurately, just below the lip, but Thora 
only smiled at him and scarcely touched 
his fingers. He wondered if he would 
have known Thora if he had passed her 
on the street, and almost shouted, “Of 
course I would!” at the absurdity. 
Hadn’t he carried her image in his heart 
for seven years? 

The last time he had seen her she 
had worn a cheap voile frock, pink and 
white, with little ruffles, and a rosy hat, 
tied with black velvet under her pointed 
chin. A long, red-gold curl had hung 
over her shoulder, flyaway tendrils 
shining against the dark bow. That had 
been on the day of his arrest. 

This Thora was taller and more ele- 
gant. Her bobbed hair was radiant un- 
der her close hat of iridescent feathers, 
her carefully trimmed brows seemed to 
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have changed the shape of her eyes, the 
red of her lips was too perfect to be 
true. ae 

Lucille thrust a paper into his hands. 
There was a picture of Alexa on the 
sheet under the caption: 


Husband Returns as Wife Announces En- 
gagement. 


He threw the paper from him. 

“T’ll see it later,” he said half apolo- 
getically, encountering Thora’s lifted 
glance. 

“They say the reporters have been 
here in crowds,” babbled Lucille, “but 
I suppose you didn’t, either of you, see 
them. Of course, with Michael—how 


is he? Nick, did you remember her?” 
“No. We had never seen each other 
before.” 


Lucille dropped on the couch. 

“T never!” she exclaimed feebly, but 
Thora leaned forward eagerly. 

“It'll be a relief to Hollenbeck,” said 
Nick gruffly. 

Lucille rushed into speech again, ask- 
ing questions and answering them her- 
self, while Nick and Thora took sur- 
reptitious stock of one another. 

“T always said Michael didn’t resem- 
ble you in the least!” Lucille was say- 
ing, when Thora spoke for the first 
time. 

“I suppose we're still engaged—you 
and I, Nicky.” 

He was bending over her when the 
doorbell rang; murmuring incoherently 
when Beauty Hollenbeck appeared. 
Nick scowled at sight of him. 

“Oh, Arthur!” Lucille swayed a 
tragic step toward Beauty. “Nicholas 
says they aren’t married. He never saw 
her before.” 

Hollenbeck stopped short. 

“We'll have to do something, say 
something to the papers to stop their 
tongues!” flamed Nick. 

“Yes.” Beauty agreed apathetically. 

“Nick and Thora,” persisted Lucille, 
“are going to be married.” 
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“And the money? 
money? Can you open a case that’s 
closed? Can you take away money 
that’s been paid over in good faith? 
Nick can’t come in and——” Beauty 
stopped abruptly. No one spoke for 
half a minute. It seemed to Nick one 
of the longest half minutes of his life. 

“T guess we'll see what a lawyer has 
to say about that!” Beauty concluded. 

“I guess a lawyer will advise a 
woman who’s swindled herself into an 
estate that doesn’t belong to her!¥ be- 
gan Lucille shrilly. 

“Alexa never swindled any one!” 
Nick’s tone was as quiet as his sister’s 
had been shrill, but his eyes and mouth 
were rather terrible. 

“Alexa!” jeered Beauty. “Alexa! 
And you never saw her before!” 

“Some one call me?” Alexa ap- 
peared above the gleaming banisters. 

“Better come down. Lucille thinks 
you're a swindler. They imagine 


What about the 


they’re going to get away with the Clin- 


ton money!” 

Alexa darted down the stairs. 

“What is it?” She spoke to Hollen- 
beck, but she looked at Nick, and it 
was Nick who answered. 

“They don’t know what they’re say- 
ing. They don’t mean anything.” 

“Why pretend? He says he never 
saw you before. Is that true?” Beauty 
thrust his face close to hers. 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“He thinks he’s going to turn you 
out of this house. Take away your 
money. It’s your money! The courts 
gave it to you!” 

She drew back. 

“Tt’s Ais money, Arthur. Courts 
should recognize mistakes. At any 
rate, I shall.” 

“Don’t be a fool! You can stick to 
it that you were his wife. He knows 
he ought to have married you!” 

“Arthur! Did he really say—— 
She looked at Nick entreatingly, then 
drew the back of her hand across her 


” 


Aimnslee’s 


eyes. “l beg your pardon, Arthur, T 
thought you said—you see, I was awake 
all night.” 

“I will give you,” said Nick to Beauty 
in that dangerously quiet voice, “just 
five seconds to get out of this house.” 
It took rather less than that. “Now, if 
you please, how much was the precious 
estate?” His eyes rested on Lucille, 
who stammered that ker share had been 
over three hundred thousand. 

“Great day! I didn’t know old man 
Clinton had as much as that altogether. 
Caramba! And that bad hombre——” 
He muttered a sentence in the peon 
Spanish of the cane fields. 

“Of course,” said Thora, out of the 
uncomfortable pause ensuing, “we hope 
Alexa knows there is more than enough 
for her and Michael.” 

Alexa, her hands resting heavily on 
a tapestried chair back, continued to 
look at Nick with dazed eyes. 

“He—really—said that! Last night 
I thought it was the money he—loved.” 

“Never mind. I'll take care of you. 
Better go to Michael.” He guided her 
to the door, as if she had been a child, 
and like a child she did as he directed. 

“Poor Arthur! He’s never had any 
money and he always had to try to live 
up to this side of the track!” Lucille 
laughed nervously. “I’m not saying she 
intended to impose, but a) 

“No, you’re not!” 

“We must go,” said Thora. ‘Make 
her see that we wish to take care of 
her—dear.” She blushed and tilted her 
scarlet lips. After a bewildered mo- 
ment Nick kissed her. When you have 
desired something for seven years, it 
is not strange that its realization should 
stun you, 

“Why didn’t I-keep her here till I 
could take it in?” he grumbled when 
they had goné. “I might have been 
kissing a silk umbrella for all the thrill 
I got out of it! If anybody’d told me 
yesterday morning ” He beamed 
at the empty room. He would go to 
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see Thora and make up for his stupid- 
ity. “Must find out where she lives. 
But mine, think of it! Waiting for me 
all the time I’ve been batting about the 
globe. She didn’t want to push poor 
little Alexa into the street! ‘We will 
take care of her!’” There was some- 
thing heart-warming about that “we.” 

“T’ll go after lunch,” he vowed, and 
went to Michael on winged feet. 

Sut he did not go after lunch. 
Michael’s fever rose alarmingly; the 
doctor called three times before eight 
o'clock. _A trained nurse, sent for, was 
dismissed; Michael roared himself into 
another degree of fever at sight of her. 

“IT want my farther!” he moaned -if 
Nick so much as changed his position. 

It was a long night. Alexa, in a big 
chair on the other side of the bed, was 
a dim figure. The pattern of her maize- 
and-silver gown stood out on the fold 
splashed by the shaded rays of the night 
lamp. Occasionally her hand crossed 
the glowing patch, a ringless hand with 
pretty nails. Nick always noticed 
hands. 

His glance traveled to the child’s hot 
fist thrown out on the silk cover. The 
thumb was pressed hard over the 
knuckle of the forefinger, so that a 
little pouch of flesh stood up. That 
square grin, too! 

“Great day in the mornin’!” he mur- 
mured. “Great day! Where was I 
that I didn’t see?” 

Miss Morrill came into his room 
when he was breakfasting next day and 
laid the morning paper beside his plate. 

“Thank you, but I haven’t time to 
read it.” 

“Will you please take time to read 
that?” She tapped a colunt headed, 
“Dalroy Tangle,” and he picked it up 
at once. It was cleverly put, but the 
insinuation was as clear as though the 
statement had been baldly made that 
Alexa had taken advantage of a sep- 
aration from Nick to claim an estate of 
which he knew nothing. 





“She hasn’t seen it,” said Miss Mor- 
rill. 

“Don’t let her. Oh, I'll make them 
pay for this! I'll make them eat their 
words!” 

“It’s—awful!” He was surprised at 
her emotion. “Any one as dear and 
sweet and good as Mrs. Dalroy! It’s 
that Hollenbeck man. He _ probably 
couldn’t stand your coming back and 
being her husband!” 

“T’m not her husband, unfortu- 
nately,” said Nick, and realized with 
amazement that he had actually said 
“unfortunately!” ‘The man, whoever 
he was, took my name. But people 
ought to know she isn’t a fraud! Any 
lunatic ought to know that. And I'll 
look out for her.” 

“She won’t let you.” 

“She must. Miss Wood agreed——” 

“Oh, Miss Wood!” 

He raised resentful eyes. 

“Why do you say it like that?” 

“What influence could she have? 
She was a nobody whose father had 
a saloon—when there were saloons. 
Even deserting her family and foist- 
ing herself on her uncle didn’t get her 
anywhere.” 

“Miss Wood announced Mrs. Dal- 
roy’s engagement.” 

“After working on her sympathy so 
she couldn’t refuse! You see, Clinton’s 
friends took Mrs. Dalroy up as soon as 
she came, for old Mr. Clinton’s sake, 
at first, and then—just for herself. 
The Wood girl probably thought A 

“T am to marry the Wood girl.” 

“Oh!” She apologized and went 
out, leaving Nick with the curious idea 
that she was sorry for him. Sorry for 
him! What if Thora’s father had kept 
a saloon? Hadn’t Nick lived next to 
it and seen Thora the belle of three 
wards at eighteen? Jealous people said 
she was vain and selfish and—what was 
it >—pushing ! 

“But she was the one who offered to 
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take care of Alexa. Oh, they can’t 
tell me!” 

There was a light tap on the door. 

“Can you go down?” asked Alexa, 
when he had opened it. “It’s Mr. 
Stephens—one of the executors.” 

“I see,” he said, and was startled at 
the impulse that came upon him to add 
“dear.” “Exotic!” he muttered, as he 
went downstairs. ‘“She’s as exotic as 
‘Home, Sweet Home!’” 

Two men awaited him. He recog- 
nized the untidy beard of “Lafe” Shear, 
who had been city treasurer seven years 
ago, and the prosecutor’s chief witness 
in the case of City versus Dalroy et al. 
The other must be Stephens. 

“It’s you,” grunted Lafe. 
always meager of speech. 

“Did you doubt it?” 

Mr. Stephens rested a plump hand 
on each plump knee. 

“We are, or were, the executors of 
the estate of Russell Clinton, deceased. 
Kather a distressing affair, this. Do 
we understand you were not married 
to the lady?” 

“We had never met.” 

Mr. Stephens repeated that it was 
distressing. There seemed to have been 
no motive for the other man to have 
impersonated Nick. 

“We traced you. It was a year and 
a half after you left Chesterport, but 
we found that you went direct to Chi- 
cago.” 

“That's true.” 

“There was a wreck on the railroad 
—the name escapes me—which goes to- 
ward the south. You were injured and 
taken to St. Anne’s Hospital, after 
which you went to San Francisco and 
became connected. with the Zestful 
Films.” 

“Sorry. 


He was 


I’ve never been in anything 
but a shipwreck. Never saw San Fran- 
cisco or a hospital in my life!” 

“Hospital record’s in your name,” 
said Lafe sourly. 


“Here is the description.” Mr. 
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Stephens found it, after some search. 7 
“Young man, age twenty-five; height, 
six feet plus; blue eyes; brown hair.” 

“Didn’t you have my prison record, 
photo—all that?” 

“Records of that year were burned 
in the big fire. There wasn’t a picture 
of you in this town.” 

“T hadn’t had any other taken. 
description fits me as well as 
men.” 

“We looked into the death. It 
seemed regular. He passed as Nicho- 
las Dalroy in Frisco; gave that name, 
and birthplace Chesterport, on his mar- 
riage license. There was no reason to 
suspect——”’ 

“None, I see.” 

“Mr. Clinton’s idea in making you 
his heir was to recompense you for hav- 
ing suffered for his son, as well as to 
put the property out of the way of that 
son. You did not know the Clintons?” . 

“IT used to see the mayor when I was 
in the city hall, but he didn’t know me. 
I think I never saw Roger. What be- 
came of him?” 

“Nobody knows. 
dare to come back.” 

“Make any search for him?” 

Mr. Stephens smiled. 

“My dear fellow, his father was a 
Spartan parent. He had the country 
scoured for him, but Roger was too 
clever. Well! The thing to be done 
is to have your attorney work with 
ours, Haskins and Clapp, in having the 
case reopened. We will do all we can.” 

“I’m sure_of that, sir.” But he 
watched them depart uneasily. 

“May I ask you something, Alexa?” 
he inquired presently, across Michael's 
bed. Mighael was better, and was bus- 
ily engaged in finding the marks on 
the knees of his toy horse where once 
the Lord God had put eyes. 
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“Tell me how your husband looked. 
Had he a square grin—like Michael's?” 
“Oh, no! But he had an olive skin > 
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like the baby’s, blue eyes, brown hair; 
he was almost as tall as you are, but 
thinner.” 

“You hadn’t known him long when 
you married him?” 

“Not very long. You see, we were 
both alone. He wasn’t well. We 
stayed at the same boarding house—a 
dreadful place that opened right on the 
sidewalk, without even steps, and just 
stuffy old people. I was studying mu- 
sic with a professor stuffier than the 
rest. Nick—my Nick—and I used to 
take walks, sit next each other at 
table Her voice drifted into si- 
lence. 

“He wasn’t well?” prompted Nick. 

“He used to come in white and tired 
and, I can’t explain it, but as if he 
didn’t know where he was. He couldn’t 
take care of himself. He needed some 
one. Oh, he did! I—needed some 
one, too.” She hurried past that. 
“He used to talk about Chesterport, 
about Oak Street, about the city hall. 
It’s odd that. he never spoke of Lucille, 
or it would have been odd, I mean. 
After I came here I thought it was be- 
cause he didn’t care for people much. 
But he did tell me about a nurse he 
used to have—a woman called Sanna. 
She must have loved him, I think. But 
I asked Lucille about her, and Lucille 
didn’t remember.” She colored and 
raised candid eyes. “I was hateful 
enough to think it was because Sanna 
must have lived on the wrong side of 
the track,” she confessed. 

“He never spoke of his father?” 

“His father?” 

“Ever see a picture of Mayor Clin- 
ton?” 

“I think not. Why?” 

“Michael’s grin is like his, and the 
way the little chap holds his thumb. 
Close your hand, Michael. See?” 

“But my Nick wasn’t the man who 
let you go to jail for him! He was 
always very kind and good.” 

“Never mind, dear!” Unaccount- 

g—Ains. 


ably, he found himself beside her, 
touching her shaking shoulders, taking 
her in his arms. 

“You mustn’t!’ 
from him. 

“No, I mustn’t,” he agreed heavily, 
and went out without regarding Mi- 
chael’s querulous call of “Farther!” 

He couldn't help wondering if he had 
really done it. It seemed unbelievable. 

“Great day! Here I am, engaged to 
the girl I’ve always loved! Oh, what 
can she think of me?” But the pro- 
noun did not refer to his fiancée. 

The thought haunted him as he 
searched for “Sanna,” going doggedly 
from one Clinton acquaintance to an- 
other, and he could not shake it off 
even when he stood at last before Sanna 
herself, at home in a little blue-and- 
white tea room at the far end of Oak 
Street. She was a comfortable, plump, 
ruddy-cheeked woman with snowy hair. 
It was not hard to talk to her or to 
get her to talk of Roger Clinton, when 
they were drinking tea together at one 
of her shining, blue tables. 

“People,” she said, “were too hard 
on Roger. I went to his mother when 
she was a wee bit of a young thing— 
too young to be married to an old man 
like Mr. Clinton, or to be married at 
all. I always thought it such a pity! 
Roger hasn’t come back, sir ?’’ 

“No,” he assured her. She went on: 

“He was a frail mite. His father 
took no interest in him. Of course, he 
talked about ‘my son,’ the way fathers 
do, but he hardly ever saw the child, 
left him to his mother, and the poor 
lamb was so lonesome herself that she 
spoiled him. -Mr. Clinton, you see, was 
away making speeches and going to 
conventions and being elected to 
things.” She shook her head, sighing. 

“I remember once’”—she took up the 
thread again—“when Roger was nine, 
he wanted something, a puppy it was, 
belonging to another child. The child 
wouldn’t give it up and Roger wouldn’t 


She struggled away 
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have a different one, though his mother 
offered to buy any doggie in the coun- 
try. Whenever he wanted anything, 
she got it for him! This time she 
couldn’t. In the night Roger went to 
the stables in back of the other child’s 
house—they had stables instead of ga- 
rages, then—and found the puppy and 
brought him home. Roger’s rooms were 
at the top of the house, and; somehow, 
the little dog fell from the window and 
was killed. I don’t know how it hap- 
pened—Roger was too upset to know 
himself. Well, his poor, foolish little 
mother took him to town next day to 
select two new dogs, and then Roger 
wouldn’t give up either one, and she 
had to buy a third for the other child. 
You see!” . 

“Not a good start,” agreed Nick. 

“His mother died. He was just a 
boy, even if he was over twenty-one, 
and he was extravagant and idle and 
spoiled. Mr. Clinton was fearfully 


broken up about losing his wife, fear- 


fully broken up, and he wanted to make 
over his son. Then he saw what that 
son was.” 

“Sort of a shock.” 

She ran her hand along the edge of 
her cross-stitched napkin and nodded. 

“But it was partly his own fault. 
And you can’t tear down in a day what 
you’ve built up for years. He tried to. 
He took away the boy’s allowance and 
put him to work at the city hall; made 
him live on what he earned—eighty-five 
dollars. It wouldn’t have paid his flor- 
ist’s bills!” 

“So he got in on the street-paving 
swindle ?” 

“W-e-ll: You see, he hadn’t any— 
any background, sir. He knew his fa- 
ther’d made money in politics, prob’ly 
he thought it was always done that 
way. I try to think that was it.” 

“He couldn’t have thought it was all 
right to let me take his medicine!” 

“Oh, no, sir! He was that cut up 
over it! He used to come home all 
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white and miserable and wonder to me _ 


if they’d let you off. I thought he was 
beginning to have a real heart, poor 
laddie! The night they sentenced you, 
sir, he went out and walked the streets 
till day. Trying, I like to think, to 
make up his mind to tell. But he 
couldn’t. He was ill over it, though, 
really ill. Even his father noticed and 
called in doctors, but they couldn’t do 
anything. You should have seen the 
difference in him, sir.” 

“Worrying, I suppose, over being 
found out.” 

“T like to think not. They sent him 
to Florida, but he was back in a day 
or so. Told me he couldn’t stand it. 
He used fo say rather strange things, I 
thought, strange things about you, and 
whether there’s any way of making up — 
to people who’ve suffered. You’d gone 
away then, sir. I still thought he felt 
badly over you because he was growing 
a real heart. One day he left. It was 
the same day they found the letter that 
told—but I don’t think he knew that. 
I had a note from him, telling me and 
asking me to tell his father, but the 
mayor was at a convention, and when 
he came home he knew already and 
chose to think the note was—wasn’t 
sincere.” . 

“He ordered a search, I think?” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t find Roger. 
Nobody could—and nobody has. Poor 
laddie!” Her kind eyes were wet. 

Nick found himself saying “Poor 
laddie!” too, as he made his way to 
Thora. It is better to be the fellow 
who’s wronged than the fellow who 
did it. 

Thora’s uncle had a showy stucco 
place on the parkway, not in the best 
of taste, Nick thought, but that had 
nothing to do with Thora. She looked 
more striking than ever in a straight 
frock, with a band of silver leaves about 
her hair, but Nick had the curious idea 
that it was like seeing a favorite player 
in a new role, a rdle without appeal. 
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“Well, dear?” She tilted her scarlet 
lips to his again, and this time as he 
kissed her his mind was occupied with 
the fact that he hadn’t had time to get 
new clothes. His boots were clumsy, 
wrong-side-of-the-track things! * Her 
swift glance must have taken them in. 

“I meant to come sooner,” he said, 
realizing that it sounded lame. If a 
man is madly in love, can anything 
keep him away? The dozen remarks 
he -hurried to make, one jostling the 
other, seemed inanities. Does a long- 
starved lover talk of the changes on 
Oak Street ? 

Thora had a monopoly of changes. 
Seven years ago she had chattered like 
a young sparrow. Now she smiled, a 
slow, moving-picture smile, narrowed 
or widened her eyes, and spoke rarely. 

He blundered into the subject upper- 
most in his thoughts. 

“We'll have to take care of Alexa. 
It'll be hard to persuade her, but you 
can?” 

She thought she could. 

“We could spare a thousand a year.” 

He repeated the amount. 

“She’s used to getting along on very 
little,” amplified Thora. “A camera 
man probably doesn’t make a great 
deal.” 

She left the topic of Alexa. Presently 
he realized that he was agreeing, entirely 
without volition of his own, that it 
would be well to have an early wedding. 
He heard something about St. Stephen’s 
and something about Gariletti’s, with- 
out a clear idea as to either. But St. 
Stephen’s was “the” church on the right 
side of the track, and Gariletti the most 
exclusive of caterers. 

It had been like discussing a wedding 
on the stage. They had been animated 
and eager, but all the time he had had 
a feeling-that it wasn’t real. 

“But it’s cold fact,” he reminded 
himself, as he strode along Oak Street. 
“I'm to be married in St. Stephen’s, 
with all the agony of a coal baron or a 
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pickle king! The Gariletti girl’s chauf- 
feur used to condescend to me when he 
took out his license at the city hall. 
And on the twenty-seventh!” 

He began feverishly to reckon the 
days before the twenty-seventh, and 
found himself saying “only sixteen!” 
His favorite air sang through his head: 


Vuelvo dormir 
Vuelvo sonar 
Y siempre estoy. 


When they had played that in San 
Juan he had thought of Thora, with the 
red-gold curl over her shoulder, “tango- 
ing,” “hesitating,” in the fashion of 
the dance craze of seven years ago. 

Now, it was not Thora that he 
seemed to see, but Alexa, standing on 
his perfect stairs. 


“I love her!” he said, almost aloud, 


and stood staring at the chill, correct 
edifice across the street as if it were a 
prison and he a condemned man. It 
was the church of St. Stephen. 

How could I?” he 


“How could I? 
repeated. 

The sixteen days lessened. Fifteen, 
fourteen, twelve, ten. They seemed to 
speed like telegraph posts past an ex- 
press-car window. Nick did not see 
Alexa. His daily visits to the place 
on Prospect Avenue were made to 
Michael, who could not be induced to 
stop saying “farther.” . Yet Nick went 
there with an eagerness that was utterly 
absent when he called at the stucco house 
that sheltered Thora. 

Alexa had refused even the paltry 
thousand a year, and would have left 
the house long ago if the doctor, in 
league with Nick, had permitted Mi- 
chael to be moved. There was no rea- 
son, she said, for Nick’s supporting 
her. 

“And no more there is,” Lucille nod- 
ded sagely. 

Thora smiled her slow smile and said 
nothing, but Nick knew as well as if 
she had spoken that she agreed. 
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“Tt’s so romantic that you two should 
trilled 


have come together at last,” 
Lucille. 

' Thora smiled again, and Nick man- 
aged a forced “Wonderful!” with his 
eyes on his teacup. He felt farther 
removed from Thora now that he sat 
opposite her than he had felt when he 
had stood under the stars in the Egyp- 
tian desert. He gripped his spoon so 
tightly that the handle bent in his fin- 
gers. 

Why didn’t he walk out of the hate- 
ful little gilt-and-rose room—and never 
come back? He saw himself doing it 
so vividly that it was a shock to real- 
ize that he was still at the table oppo- 
site Thora, torturing his spoon. The 
right side of the track wasn’t worth it. 
He could go to a thousand places more 
interesting than Chesterport, where 
they had no right and wrong sides to 
the track—nor any track! 

It would take about four strides to 
reach the door. He took them mentally 
a dozen times before he rose, blurted 
the explanation that he had to get 
Michael a horse, and did the distance in 
three. 

“My eyes must have been in the 
wrong place,.too,’ he thought as he 
chose a properly marked toy animal, 
“but they’re where they belong now, 
and I’ll see with ’em! I'll take Alexa 
and the boy and get out so fast!” 

He hurried up the steps to the twin 
columns, brushed past the maid—and 
found Alexa and Beauty Hollenbeck to- 
gether before the fire. 

“We've made it up,” said 
awkwardly. 

“T didn’t understand, I thought 
Arthur meant—I don’t know what I 
thought,” said Alexa. “But I shall be 
out of your way soon.” 

Perhaps Nick made some reply, he 
wasn’t sure, The ground seemed to 
have been cut from under his feet. 

“My Nick was Roger Clinton,” Alexa 
continued. “Arthur found out. You 
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know I told you N—Roger used to seem 
not to know what he was doing or 
where he was? He told me about being 
in a wreck near Chicago and being taken 
to a hospital, unconscious. Arthurs 
thinks he had brain fever, or something 
like that, because when he came to, he 
didn’t know his name. He hadn’t a card 
or a letter on him. The doctors used to 
try him out with the names of men who 
were missing. I don’t know whether 
or not they tried your name, or why 
he thought it was his unless it was be- 
cause he must have worried about you 
and. ” Her voice trembled so that 
she couldn’t go on. 

“Poor laddie!” said Nick for the sec- 
ond time, 

“He believed he was Nicholas Dalroy 
for the two months I knew him,” Alexa- 
went on earnestly, “and truly—truly— 
he did nothing to hurt your name.” 

Nick assured her gruffly that Roger 
had no doubt been more of a credit to 
it than he had, and abruptly left them 
to take the toy horse to Michael. When 
he came down again, Beauty was alone. 

“Best wishes,” growled Nick, trying 
not to look as black as he felt. 

Beauty detained him. 

“As Michael’s guardian, I should like 
to be advised when your attorney re- 
opens the Clinton will case.” 

“Michael’s guardian !” 

“I’m bound to look after the child’s 
rights in his grandfather’s estate.” 

“His rights? Caramba!” 

“Rights,” said Beauty grandly. “It’s 
clear that his grandfather was mentally 
unbalanced when he left an enormous 
estate to a perfect stranger.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” 

“The will was signed barely three 
weeks before his death.” 

“The will’s been probated and the 
case closed.” 

“You are the one who is reopening it, 
Dalroy.” The¥ looked at one another 
with hostile eyes. 

But Beauty Hollenbeck was the man — 
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Alexa loved. People can be happy with 
other people, regardless of faults, if they 
love them enough. Hollenbeck was al- 
most too beautiful for a man, not awk- 
ward and ugly like Nick; he wasn’t bad, 
just hasty. He said things he didn’t 
mean, sometimes. But Alexa loved him. 
He couldn’t be blamed for wishing to do 
his best for Alexa’s little son. What 
good was the Prospect Avenue place to 
Nick, without Alexa? What good was 
wealth without her? Or anything under 
the sun? 

“I'll drop the case,” said Nick, inter- 
rupting Beauty’s unheard argument. 
“I’m going back to the cane fields. 
Good-by.” 

But he had not reached the double 
doors before he saw the silhouette of his 
sister on the glass. Some one was with 
her. Thora! He’d forgotten all about 
Thora! She wouldn’t be pleased. 

“How do you do! I’m sorry I’m 
just leaving. I’ve decided not to take 
over the Clinton estate.” He spoke as 
though he were mentioning nothing 
more important than the weather. 

Lucille gasped, tried to speak; but 
Thora’s eyes hardened and narrowed. 

“You can’t do that,” she said. “It was 
left to you.” 

“The case is closed. Unless / wish it 
reopened, it remains closed. And I 
don’t wish it.” 

“T do.” 

His lips twitched. 

“Luce says you believed in me when 
[ was in jail. You never said so then. 
You knew when my term was up, but 
you didn’t come to see me or send me 
any word, I wrote, asking you to meet 
me in New York, if you still cared.” 

“I didn’t get the letter.”’ 

“Very well. You have the same 
chance now. I am going to the West 
Indies to grow cane. I understand that. 
I can make a success of it. Will you 
come ?”’ 

“And leave the Clinton money to 
Alexa?” she almost sneered. 


“Yes.” 

“Nich-o-las!” breathed Lucille, but 
Thora’s voice triumphed over hers. 

“You must think mea fool! Let you 
give your money to another woman, and 
waste my life in a foreign hole!” 

“It’s not such a bad place,” said Nick. 

“Where is Alexa? I will see her! 
Call Mrs.—call her!” Thora spoke to a 
maid, imperatively. 

Beauty muttered that Alexa shouldn’t 
be mixed up in this, and seemed unde- 
termined whether to go or stay. Lucille 
collapsed, with good dramatic effect, into 
the most picturesque of the comfortable 
chairs, but Nick waited with folded arms 
as if he were watching a scene in a play. 

And as though it were actually such 
a scene, he heard Alexa’s voice “off 
stage,” singing. 

“Vuelvo dormir, 
Vuelvo sonar 2 
His song! 

There was a pause, then came the 
sound of her footsteps on the stairs— 
the stairs that were never to be his! 

“Yes?” She came in, and Nick felt 
an almost unbearable rush of tenderness 
for her, so gallantly sweet was she, 

“T don’t understand the hold you have 
over Nicky,” began Thora. “Perhaps 
you'll explain why he decides not to 
claim his estate?” 

Beauty blustered that a man could do 
as he liked with his property, no one 
could force him to reopen the case, 

“It is not usually necessary to force 
a man to take what belongs to him!” 

Alexa looked from one to the other 
gravely. Lucille hurried into speech. 

“Dear Nicholas is trying to persuade 
Thora to go to the West Indies with 
him without bothering about the estate 
—he has such weird ideas!” 

“If you please,” broke in Thora. 

*“T think,” said Alexa, “that perhaps 
he wishes to know if you love him.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

“If you do, you'll go with him, any- 
where, don’t you see?” 
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“And leave you with his money? 
That’s very fine—for you! But what is 
the idea?” 

“Ask him.” 

“This is why you refused the money / 
suggested—you wanted it all!” 

“Michael is a Clinton. He’s the real 
heir,” stated Beauty. 

Thora burst forth again. She had 
done well to hide behind silence and slow 
smiles, Queer how people give them- 
selves away by speech, thought Nick. If 
Alexa would only stand firm! 

She did, like a little soldier. 

“He'll do as he thinks best,” was her 
one reply. 

“Will you come with me, Thora 
asked Nick, at length. 

He never liked to remember the way 
she refused, Lucille tried to apologize 
for it as she drifted after her friend, 
and Beauty picked up the ring Thora 
had thrown down, and visibly sought 
for courage to return it to Nick. 

“Will you go, Mr. Hollenbeck?” said 
Alexa, before Beauty found either 
words or courage. “I heard what you 
said to Nick about Michael’s rights. 
You’re like Thora, I knew you were, 
but I let you persuade me that you 
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weren't, and then you didn’t wait five 
minutes to prove I was right.” 

Beauty blundered a step toward her, 
then toward Nick, then toward the 
double doors; he said things, but unin- 
telligibly. It was a relief when at last 
he managed to get away. 

“Of course,” said Alexa, then, “you 
won't be bothered with Michael and me. 
You knew I didn’t mean to take your 
money, didn’t you?” 

“You knew / didn’t mean to take 
yours, didn’t you?” 

They surveyed one another resent- 
fully ; then resentment melted to laugh- 
ter—tender laughter. 

“Well,” said Nick presently, “we've 
both had some one try to marry us for 
our money a 

“And we're both determined not tu 
have the money !” 

Nick looked down at her, considered 
—and dared. 

“What's the matter with our sharing 
it,” he queried, “with my name?” 

She did not answer, except by her 
dear little smile, but no more was neces- 
sary. There-is, for those who under- 
stand it, a language of smiles, 
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LL on an April day I roved 
With royal company, 


Armored knights with plumes o 


’ 


green, 


Knaves in livery, 

Many a lady golden gowned, 
Many a maid in blue, 

And harpers harped and pipers piped 
For gallivanting to. 


Though long, long past, that. April day 
Forever comes to bless 

The memory. of the courtly trees, 
The brambles’ humbleness, 

The revels of the daffodils, 
The violets’ witchery, 

Wind bells, wood notes—was it not 


A royal company? 


Harry LEE. 
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Man! 


By Austin Wade 


HEY had driven some miles in 
silence, but it was the kind of 
“talking” silence that comes 

between two young people who have 
much to say to each other, and are try- 
ing to find the words to say it—or to 
hint at it. 

Each of them felt the power of that 
silence and appreciated its meaning, and 
both moved restlessly ; he to turn up the 
collar of his raccoon coat and she to 
draw the heavy robe further up over 
her small, gloved hands. It was late 
November now, and in spite of wind- 
shield and fur wraps the wind stung 
bitingly. 

The open Cadillac roadster was mak- 
ing good time on the return trip from 
the Long Island club where they had 
enjoyed hot tea and muffins. She liked 
the way he drove; his self-confidence, 
the firm hands on the wheel. 

They were racing down that long, 
straight stretch of road leading from 
the stunted little suburb of Corona to 
the candy and auto factories which 
precede the Fifty-ninth Street bridge. 

She was reflecting vexedly that he 
had really said very little. A hint here, 
a suggestion there, perhaps, which 
might be taken as evidence of more 
than usual regard. She tried to resist 
an impulse to look at him, and failed. 
In the fast-gathering dusk, she could 
but dimly see a straight, rather prom- 
inent nose above a furry collar. One 
can tell little of a man’s thoughts by 


his nose. His nice eyes—for had they 
not looked at her-with admiration more 
than oncef—stared steadily into the 
bright arc made by the headlights. 

That afternoon he had somehow con- 
veyed the impression that he was dis- 
contented, unsatisfied with life.” Pon- 
dering it, she said at length: 

“There’s nothing troubling you, is 
there, Ralph? You seem so quiet.” 

He turned to her suddenly, almost as 
if he had expected the question and 
was ready for it. Then he asked: 

“Dorothy, how long have we known 
each other?” 

The seemingly 
puzzled her. 
uncertainly. 

“About three weeks, I think. Why?” 

“Just two weeks and five days.” He 
corrected her with flattering exactness, 
entirely ignoring her “why.” Dorothy 
thought, “It’s as if I were his foil in a 
vaudeville act and had forgotten my 
lines.” 

“You know very little about me, 
Dorothy,” he was saying, “and at the 
risk of seeming a self-centered fool, I 
am going to tell you a few depressing 
facts about myself. They may help you 
to understand certain things.’ He 
paused and she had the tact to remain 
silent. The air of mystery he exuded 
was fascinating! 

They were crossing the bridge now 
and he steered the car skillfully through 
the heavy traffic. 


irrelevant question 
She hesitated; laughed 
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“You see those lights, those thou- 
sands of little lights?’ he asked 
abruptly, and waved a hand toward the 
river. “‘What do they mean to you, 
Dorothy ?” This more _ seriously. 
Dorothy felt vaguely uneasy. So far 
he had done nothing but ask her ques- 
tions. And such easy questions! 
There was almost sure to be a catch 
somewhere. 

“Well—lights through the dark— 
homes ” She almost stammered. 

“Exactly!” he cut in sharply. 
“Homes! And people. Human beings 
like myself who, for all I know, are 
ready and. willing to be my friends. 
But the hard part of it is this: I’ve 
never been able to make friends easily. 
I don’t seem to understand people. 
They rub me the wrong way and I re- 
turn the compliment. I’ve always 


wanted desperately to have people like 
me, and I’ve tried time and time again 
to correct that unfortunate something 
in my make-up which prevents my mak- 


ing friends. And though I’ve done my 
best, I haven’t succeeded. Hanged if 
I know what the trouble is—but I do 
know one thing. It’s made me miser- 
able more than once. And the few peo- 
ple who have liked me, who have been 
decent and friendly, bore me to death. 
Pathetic tale, isn’t it?’ His laugh was 
bitter. 

“I remember when I was a kid at 
a boys’ boarding school on the Hudson, 
just below Harmon. The school had 
at one time been a private estate and 
the house was quaint and old-fashioned. 
On a landing between the first and sec- 
ond floors there were four windows, 
long and narrow, with small, leaded 
panes of glass. I used to gaze out of 
them at the lights on the river, and the 
lights twinkling on the top of the Pali- 
sades, and the lights of the factories 
below, and they had for me one mean- 
ing—people! And often I felt ready 
to bawl with vexation because I couldn’t 
make myself popular with my school 
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mates or even with the masters. The — 
boys called me ‘stuck up,’ and once I 
overheard one of the masters say, 
‘Queer fellow, young Irwin. Goes 
about with his head in the clouds.’ 

“And it was the same at college. I 
made a few friends, but even they 
thought me a queer duck. I was for- 
tunate enough to make the Triangle— 
dramatics, you know, or, rather, mu- 
sical comedy—in my junior year, and 
I met plenty of girls on the Christmas 
trip. And—well, I might as well ad- 
mit it—they frightened me. And it 
was the same old story! When one did 
take a fancy to me, there was sure to 
be a trick to her—big feet or a lisp or 
something. 

“When the war came, I was sent to 
Bumkin Island—you’ve, probably never 
heard of the desolate place—and I 
learned to bust up navy planes. When 
I finally got my commission I taught at 
the Air Station at Bay Shore for six 
months before peace was declared. 
And when I left the station I had a 
number of addresses and phone num- 
bers. Acquaintances all, but no real 
friends. 

“T’ve been out of college four years 
now, and I’m twenty-six. Oh, well, I 
don’t know why I should bore you with 
all this. You’re the first woman I’ve 
ever told my troubles to—the first 
woman who has been kind enough to 
listen.” 

Dorothy felt strangely depressed. It 
seemed a great pity that such an at- 
tractive fellow should not be ap- 
preciated. Fools. Fools, all of them, 
these people who could not understand 
him. And, womanlike, she felt a con- 
scious pride in the fact that she alone * 
understood him. 

“People are very stupid sometimes,” 
she said lightly. “But they’re to be 
pitied, rather than blamed. And, after 
all, they’ve missed a great deal in not 
knowing you, Ralph—the real you, I 
mean. But there must be somebody 
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you care for who——” She stopped, 
not quite sure of herself. They had 
come to a standstill in a jam of traffic 
on Park Avenue. He was looking at 
her intently. 

“Dorothy, I’ve always been lonely. 
Lonely and—well, sort of lost in the 
crowd. But that was before I met you 
—no, let me finish,” he begged as she 
started to speak impulsively. “You're 
the first woman who has ever under- 
stood me, who has kept quiet when | 
wanted to be quiet, talked when [| 
wanted to talk. You're extraordinary.” 

The traffic moved on and for a min- 
ute or two he busied himself with the 
car. Dorothy was much impressed by 
his words. She had been called lovely, 
attractive, even beautiful, but never 
“extraordinary.” And “extraordi- 
nary,” as he had said it, implied per- 
sonal magnetism, individuality. She 
was immensely flattered and, suddenly, 
very much in love. That such a per- 
sonable young man as Ralph Irwin 
should fail to be understood by the op- 
posite sex did not strike her as peculiar. 
She had heard Ralph’s serious, quiet 
voice and was content. She made no 
mental investigations. Without realiz- 
ing it, she was afraid to. 

They drew up im front of the sedate, 
gray-stone house in the Eighties, where 
Dorothy lived. 

“Well,” said Ralph slowly, “I’ve bored 
you to death with my troubles, I’m 
afraid. Sorry, old dear. Thought you 
wouldn’t mind my unburdening myself.” 
Clearly he had misunderstood her si- 
lence, but still she could not trust her- 
self to speak. There was a queer tight- 
ening in her throat. 

Ht helped her out of the car without 
a word, and she stood helplessly by as 
he fitted her key in the lock. The en- 
trance hall was in darkness and he fum- 
bled for the light switch. When she 
brushed against him impulsively he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
She was very happy and wept softly. 
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And then, as from a great distance, she 
heard his voice: 

“My dear—my dear! 
lonely again. 
you!” 

When he had gone she went upstairs 
to her room. Seated before her dress- 
ing table, she stared .curiously at her- 
self in the mirror. A pleasant image 
stared back—cheeks reddened from the 
wind, eyes unnaturally bright from ex- 
citement. She removed her hat and 
brushed out her brown, bobbed hair.that 
hada glint of red in it. Perhaps Ralph 
had admired this. Or perhaps it was 
her mouth that had first attracted him 
with its red, full lips, which drooped a 
bit at the corners, not unattractively. 
What did it matter, anyway? He 
loved her. In most loverlike and con- 
vincing tones he had said so. 

She moved over to her desk. She 
had once fancied that she could write, 
but a few rebuffs from unsympathetic 
editors had destroyed that faney al- 
most. completely. - but now, curiously, 
she felt again the desire to set her 
thoughts down, to relieve her feelings. 
She “scribbled a few lines, read them 
over, realized they meant nothing, and 
tore them up. 

Then, caught by a sudden inspira- 
tion, she wrote rapidly for about ten 
minutes. When she had read what she 
had written, she folded the sheets of 
paper, put them in an envelope, and 
sealed it. Glancing at the desk calendar 
she wrote the date, November twenty- 
fifth, on the envelope, and under it, 
“To be opened a year from to-day.” 

“Not that I'll ever forget the things 
he said to me,” she mused, “but it’ll be 
amusing to see if I’ve remembered the 
exact words after we're married!” 


Man! 


I'll never be 
I’ve found myself—and 


All things considered, Ralph Irwin 
was not a bad sort. 
nor intentionally harmful, he neverthe- 
less possessed an unfortunate taste for 
the theatric. Unfortunate, because he 
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had deliberately cultivated this talent. 
And the practice soon made of him a 
poseur. 

If he could succeed in calling forth 
a laugh or a few tears from the “audi- 
ence” of his social intimates he was 
pleased. He played carelessly with hu- 
man emotions because he himself had 
seldom felt real emotion. 

The “prologue” of any play he staged 
was “the getting acquainted,” a ‘“‘feeler” 
extended to his audience. And the acts 
changed from time to time. A laugh. 
A few tears, mayhap. 

If any one had told Ralph that he was 
a petty trifler, a cheap liar, a menace to 
society, he would have been vastly sur- 
prised. And he would, doubtless, have 
ended by laughingly taking the other 
fellow’s arm and saying, with that en- 
gaging smile of his, “I can’t be as bad 
as all that, old man. Let’s forget it. 
I know a little place on Fiftieth Street,” 
and so on. And the other fellow would 


smile in spite of himself, and jog along 
with the man he had but lately insulted. 


They would have a jolly time together, 
and Ralph’s faults would be forgotten 
in the face of the fact that he was such 
“an awfully good fellow.” 

Ralph Irwin had always been popu- 
lar with men—the kind of a man who 
was constantly greeted over the phone 
by: “Hello, that you, Irv? This is 
Bill Bates, just in from Detroit. How 
about getting together and talking over 
old times at the station?” Or again: 
“Pell Wainwright, from Portland,” or 
“Ed -Carrol, from Memphis,” ad in- 
finitum. And Ralph would invariably 
reply in tones of hearty greeting, 
“Fine! Where! What time?” 

Lonely ! 

It was over a year now since Ralph 
had chosen Dorothy Hallor for his “au- 
dience.” She had been a pleasant audi- 
ence for she had applauded vigorously 
and also wept a little. But—and this 
was annoying—she had obstinately re- 
fused to leave the theater after the cur- 
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tain had been rung down. “Foolish!” 
The sweepers would soon arrive to pre- 
pare the playhouse for a new entertain- 
ment. 

Ralph thought of her sometimes. 
Between times, rather. He would re- 
call a very attractive image of her as 
he had seen her one November evening 
seated beside him in his car, wrapped in 
dark furs, tensely silent. But he 
couldn’t marry the girl. Hang it all, he 
wasn’t in love with her! He hadn’t 
meant to propose to her that evening in 
the darkened hall of her home. The 
words had slipped out unexpectedly. 
Within a few days he was cursing him- 
self for a fool. Dorothy had become, 
well, cloying. Dorothy had suddenly 
changed from an intelligent, attractive 
girl with a sense of humor to a most 
tenacious clinging vine. And Ralph did 
not relish playing the “sturdy oak.” 
She was very beautiful, very clever and 
amusing, but because she was so very 
much in love with him, she bored him. 
Perhaps he unconsciously knew that he 
wasn’t worth such whole-souled devo- 
tion and, therefore, felt a kind of con- 
temptuous pity for her foolishness. 

He thought: “One thing is certain, 
I don’t love her. Her ‘Ralph dearest,’ 
and ‘Ralph darling,’ drive me crazy. 
It’s only fair to her to break the thing 
off as soon as possible.” This was his 
feeble self-justification! “I'll give her 
plenty of chances to throw me over so 
that her pride won’t suffer.” He be- 
came, accordingly, increasingly indiffer- 
ent. 

And one day the final break came. 
To Ralph, it came in a singularly dis- 
agreeable manner. He had arranged to 
call for Dorothy at her home and take 
her to tea in the Plaza Grill. If the 
truth must be told, he had made the 
engagement with the idea of breaking it. 
And fully half an hour after the ap- 
pointed meeting, he strolled into the 
Plaza Lounge, and, coming upon two 
girls whom he knew, he sat down to 
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talk for a moment. He found their 
bright chatter, in comparison with 
Dorothy’s pathetic questionings, singu- 
larly stimulating. He became ani- 
mated; And the girls were flatteringly 
appreciative. They laughed when they 
should, and were serious at the right 
times. Brisk picking up of cues had 
always warmed the cockles of his the- 
atric heart. He remembered that he 
had once complimented Dorothy on this 
very pleasing trait. 

The three were seated on the large, 
round, cushioned seat in the middle of 
the lounge. Ralph was _ speaking 
quickly with his eyes on the floor—a 
habit he had, of not looking directly at 
the person or persons he was address- 
ing. Haif unconsciously, his eyes were 
attracted by a pair of daintily shod feet, 
which he watched as they crossed from 
the revolving door. Now they were 
passing by him. No, they had stopped 
stock-still directly in front of him! 
These feet and the accompanying slen- 
der ankles had an oddly familiar look. 
There was something about those ex- 
tremely French patent-leather sandals 
that——— 

A peculiar sound. Something be- 
tween a gasp and a sob. A very dis- 
quieting sound, indeed. 
eyes reluctantly and met—Dorothy’s. 
Her lips barely voiced one word. Bit- 
terly, harshly spoken, it engraved itself 
on Ralph’s memory. 

“Lonely !”’ 

Quivering with indignation she stood 
there. Her pride was touched at last. 
There could be no possible mistake this 
time. He had phoned that very morn- 
ing to make the engagement. The thing 
had been deliberately planned to humili- 
ate her. She could find no excuses for 
him now. She saw the amused, tol- 
erant smiles of the girls with Ralph, 
and she turned away frem_ them. 


When suddenly she turned again to- 
ward Ralph, all the anger had gone out 


of her face. She looked once at him, 


He raised his * 


Man! 


a piteous, baffled look. And she crossed 
to the door, her head held high with 
pride. 

And it was that last look that Ralph 
could never forget. There had been no 
anger in it, no malice, just hurt. There- 
after that look of Dorothy’s would pre- 
sent itself to his mind at most inappro- 
priate times: when he was in the mid- 
dle of an especially good speech to a 
lady, or when he was playing bridge at 
the Racquet Club. And then, inevitably, 
some one would say in hearty, mascu- 
line tones: “What’s the matter, 
Ralph?” or “Feeling blue, old man?” 

But men of Ralph’s type are not long 
without stimulus, even though it be 
self-provided. There were many who 
helped replace Dorothy in his thoughts. 
And with triumphant reminiscence, he 
mused with relief one day, as he mo- 
tored out to Long Island with a delecta- 
ble flapper: “At last I’ve entirely for- 
gotten Dorothy!” And quite naturally 
in so thinking he remembered her most 
vividly. Softly he swore to himself, 
while the girl at his side giggled. She 
was the type that always giggles on 
hearing a man swear. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy Hallor, though 
not temperamental, and, under normal 
conditions, possessed of a pleasing sense 
of humor, was nevertheless sensitive, 
with the sensitiveness of youth, about 
the “Ralph Irwin affair,” as she had 
come to term her short engagement. 
The experience had, in fact, made a 
lasting impression on her. Not that 
she became actually ill over it, but she 
had, as she herself would have ex- 
pressed it, “a sort of mental ache,” 
whenever she contemplated Ralph and 
their short affair. She could never 
quite bring herself to discard his pic- 
ture, which reposed in a prominent 
place on her dressing table. The 
photograph was large, and a good like- 
hess, and always it seemed to regard her 
pleasantly, if impersonally. 

Arrived home from a theater party 
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one night, she dawdled over getting 
ready for bed. A certain thought had 
been troubling her all day. It was 
worrying her now, though she did her 
best to forget it, and even hummed a 
catchy little tune from a current revue 
as she fussed about the room. 

Should she open the sealed envelope 
and read Ralph’s words of that mem- 
orable evening a year ago? Her com- 
mon sense suggested that it would be 
far better for her to tear up the en- 
velope and its contents unread. And 
yet—a certain morbid curiosity! Just 
what, exactly, had he said? Could she 
have put too much stress on certain of 
his words and given to them a meaning 
which Ralph himself had not intended? 
The old excuses! The old explanatory 
phrases! Some mistake, some terrible 
mistake ! 

What a silly fool she was! A whole 
year had passed since that night and 
still she permitted herself to remember 
him. 

She would open the envelope, read 
again what was written within and then 
forget Ralph once and for all. Fiercely 
she struck at her own pride in an effort 
to summon the anger she did not feel. 
She had been tricked, duped, made to 
appear ridiculous. Ralph was con- 
ceited, impossible. She could not, she 
knew now, have been happy with him. 
He was unworthy of any woman. 
Egoist! Liar! 

Suddenly the tears came, heavily. 
They felt warm against her cheeks and 
somehow brought with them a certain 
comfort. She had given way at last, 
let go of herself: And now she cried 
helplessly, bitterly, entirely without re- 
straint. 

“Egoist! Liar!” she repeated aloud. 
But there was in her words no convic- 
tion, no feeling. Somehow they did not 
ring true. : 

Ralph Irwin, meanwhile, had changed 
but little. In the two years following 
the “Dorothy affair” he had played a 
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number of parts. But the “lonely and 
misunderstood young man” was still his 
favorite role. His methods were per- 
haps a bit more subtle than in the past, 
but he was just as_ unintentionally 
cruel, 

His father’s business continued to 
yield a more than comfortable income 
and so he was still jobless and at large. 
He lived well. He still drove his car 
out to the Long Island clubs for tea, 
when the weather had become too cold 
for golf. He still danced habitually at 
the Plaza Grill several times a week, 
and lunched at the Ritz or at the new 
Sherry’s. He still was present at many 
a first night. He still lost and won huge 
sums at bridge. 

Tiresome? Not at 
thrived on the life he led. 

Occasionally a scrap of news reached 
him concerning Dorothy. She had 
gone with her mother to California. 
And hearing of it, Ralph thought, “An 
interesting girl, Dorothy. Unusual in 
many.ways. If only r. 

Then one day, quite suddenly and in- 
considerately, the heavens fell in on 
young Ralph Irwin. He himself had 
never been anything of a business man 
and so he had left his father’s busi- 
ness—the importing of sundry, unro- 
mantic products—in the hands of a sec- 
ond cousin, one Herbert Greenway, who 
received a high salary, entirely dispro- 
portionate to the amount of work he 
accomplished. Ralph had been content 
to receive a large income and let busi- 
ness go hang. And business unkindly 
took him at his. word, and did that very 
thing. 

Cousin Herbert proceeded to run the 
business well into debt. It wasn’t his 
business, anyway, and he had managed 
to bank a neat portion of the profits. 
On the small but satisfactory income 
thus dérived, he went to live abroad; 
to bask in the pleasing atmosphere of 
foreign countries, where wine flows 
freely, leaving his careless relative and 


all! Ralph 
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benefactor in a considerable funk. So 
much for Herbert Greenway, who was 
no better than he should have been. 

When the news of the smash was 
brought to Ralph by a trembling under- 
ling, long in his father’s employ, Ralph 
said, “My good Lord!” and went to 
answer an insistent telephone bell. 

“That you, Martha? Why, of course. 
Sorry, but I'll have to be a little late. 
I’m on my way now, though 
And then he turned again 
to the white-faced man pacing up and 
down the living room. “Sorry, old 
man, can’t stop to bicker about the thing 
now. Write me a full report, so I'll 
know the worst. See?” The man’s 
face was puzzled, harassed. “I know 
you weren't at fault, Gaunt!” Ralph 
added kindly. 

And he disappeared into his bedroom 
where the sound of slamming drawers 
soon was clearly audible to the stupefied 
bearer of ill tidings. 

Some minutes later Ralph was speed- 
ing downtown in a taxi. He had de- 
cided to dismiss business troubles from 
his mind—at least temporarily. 

“To-morrow will be time enough to 
worry,” he reflected. “Old Gaunt al- 
ways was a kill-joy! Perhaps he’s ex- 
aggerated and made things out a lot 
worse than they really are. I'll know 
all about it in the morning, anyway— 
all the merry details. But I can’t get 
over old Herb beating it and leaving 
me in such a hole! All quite within the 
law, too, I dare say. Herb always did 
have an eye out for profit. Wouldn’t 
poor dad have been wild, though! 
Thank Heaven, he’ll never know. He'd 
have been most frightfully disappointed 
in me, and ashamed, too. Depressing, 
having a fool for a son, but—Herb! I 
never thought he’d have the nerve to 
stage a thing like this. ‘On to Paris!’ 
is his motto now, I guess. Well, I hope 
he never regrets treating me this way. 
Rotten thing, conscience.” 

Such were Ralph’s mental comments. 


Good-by !” 
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The girl who waited for Ralph in 


the Plaza Lounge was unusual looking, 
attractive. She did not possess Doro- 
thy Hallor’s beauty of feature, but she 
did have a great deal of charm and 
poise. Her eyes were clear, dark blue, 
and full of a lively interest in. people 
and things about her. She was tall 
and rather large, but carried herself 
gracefully despite her height. 

She was dressed perfectly to suit her 
type in a soft-looking- dress of black 
crape. Her hat was a twisted toque 
of the same material from the side of 
which drooped a black bird of para- 
dise. Her fair hair, waved smoothly 
over the ears, contrasted strikingly with 
the black of her gown and hat. She 
wore a rather showy string of pearls 
which looked like imitations and 
weren't. For Martha Vail had more 
money than she knew what to do with. 


Many had tried to solve this problem - 


for her without success, but she was 
clever and handled her own business 
affairs, assisted only by her lawyer. Her 
father and mother were divorced. Her 
mother had married again and lived 
abroad. Her father had died and left 
his huge fortune to his only daughter, 
well knowing that she was perfectly ca- 
pable of taking care of it. 

When he arrived Martha accepted 
Ralph’s apologies composedly. He was 
to forget about being late, she assured 
him. 

“Shall we go downstairs?” he asked. 

“Yes, I’d love it. I’ve had a terribly 
busy day—what I call a ‘mental’ day. 
I’d enjoy the dancing.” 

As usual, the . grill below was 
crowded, but they managed somehow 
to get a table along the wall, next the 
music. They ordered hot chocolate, 
and “cirmamon toast,” to which the 
waiter automatically added the inevita- 
ble petits fours and potted-ham sand- 
wiches. 

“Now,” said Ralph, “tell me what 
you've been doing with yourself. I had 
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hoped that you would be even more bril- 
liant and amusing than ever this after- 
noon, I’ve had a rather thin day, my- 
self.” 

“T refuse to scintillate,” she laughed. 
“I know I bore you to death discuss- 
ing my numerous political lectures and 
meetings. Besides, I want to dance.” 

“I swear I don’t see what you get out 
of this political game, Martha,” he said 
rather irritably. “There’s nothing in 
it for a woman.” 

Her face grew suddenly grave. 

“Well, if some of the country’s able- 
bodied men _ bestirred themselves, 
women wouldn’t have to dabble in the 
political game, as you call it.” 

She seemed very much in earnest. 
He took his defeat smilingly. 

“Ouch! Well, I dare say I deserve 
the knock, but I still can’t see how an 
attractive girl like you——” 

“Do you know how old I am, young 
Ralph?” she cut in rather sharply. 
She had formed the habit of calling him 
“young Ralph” when she was annoyed 
with him. She knew that he hated it. 

He looked at her critically. 

“Oh, I should say about twenty-six.” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
delightedly. She was not angry that 
he had guessed correctly for she knew 
that he believed her to be far younger. 
Martha did not look her age. 

“Now you are trying to be disagree- 
able, and the funny part of it is that 
your guess is exactly right !’’ 

“Why, Marth,” he said earnestly, 
“you don’t look more than twenty-one.” 

“There!” said Martha triumphantly. 
“I knew you were trying to be nasty. 
But what I was getting at, when I 
asked if you knew my age, was this: 
I’m long past the flapper stage.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said 
heartily. 

“Now don’t interrupt. As I said, 
I’m past the flapper stage and I must 
have something to occupy my time. 


Ralph 
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I’ve no leaning toward the arts, so poli- 
tics is about all that’s left.” 

“Why can’t you get yourself some 
nice, respectable fad?” 

“Like stamp collecting ?” smiled Mar- 
tha. “Well, I’m afraid my brain is a 
bit too active for that kind of thing. 
Politics interest me because there are 
so many things about them I don’t un- 
derstand. But I’m learning fast, 
Ralph. Why to-day——” 


“Have you heard the funny story 
the 


about 
Ralph. 

“Stupid!” And Martha gave up the 
idea of Ralph’s political education. 

They pushed their way between the 
crowded tables and danced. When they 
were seated again at their table, Martha 
sipped her chocolate contentedly and 
looked about her with the air of one 
who expects to see many familiar faces. 
After her survey of the room, Martha 
turned to Ralph. 

“Do you see that attractive, dark 
girl over there with the very red lips? 
Well, take a good look at her. She’s 
almost famous.” 

Ralph followed the direction of her 
gaze. -An uncommonly pretty girl was 
seated at a table in a -far corner of the 
grill. She was beautifully gowned in 
dark-brown cloth, and wore a soft lit- 
tle hat turned up from her face from 
which hung streamers of brown lace. 
Her coloring» was warm and bright, and 
there were red tints in her hair. She 
was talking animatedly with the well- 
dressed man at her side, a thin, pleas- 
ant-looking individual, of the attrac- 
tively homely type. 

As Ralph looked at the girl, she 
turned in his direction and their eyes 
met, and then—surprising !—she smiled 
quite brightly at him. Her smile added 
even greater charm to her lovely face. 

Ralph was never quite sure after- 
ward whether or not he had had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to return that 
smile. For to stare foolishly when a 


derby hat?” interrupted 
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pretty woman smiles at one is obviously 
to appear ridiculous. But Dorothy! 
After two years, and at first he had not 
recognized her—little dark-eyed Doro- 
thy, who had been so very hard to get 
rid of! And on this, their first meet- 
ing since that painful afternoon in the 
lounge upstairs, she was altogether self- 
possessed and smiled—no, laughed !— 
when their eyes met, while he felt em- 
barrassed, ill at ease. 

“Well,” Martha broke the silence, 
“you seem suddenly stricken dumb. 
Don’t tell me you know the girl?” 

“Why, yes,” said Ralph carelessly. 
“Quite well, in fact. But a long while 
ago.” 

“She has a better memory for faces 
than you have, Ralph,” said Martha. 
“She knew you immediately, and you 
—well, you looked perfectly blank at 
first. It was really too funny.” 

“But what is she ‘almost famous’ 
for2” asked Ralph, ignoring her com- 
ment. “She was only a kid when I 


knew her, and immature for her age, 


at that.” 

“Well, she’s written a novel. Noth- 
ing wonderful, I suppose. I haven't 
read it, but it has had an enormous sale. 
She has lived in California for the past 
two years. I hear that she spent most 
of her time out there writing, except 
for the few spare moments she devoted 
to capturing young Larry Sprague. 
He’s the son of a wealthy publisher and 
everybody says they’re engaged. He's 
having tea with her now. Quite at- 
tractive, don’t you think? He’s con- 
sidered something of a catch, but they 
say she treats him very coolly, quite as 
a matter of course.” 

Martha paused a moment for breath. 

“And that’s about all, I think. The 
book was most favorably received by 
the critics. I’ve met her myself once 
or twice, and I must say she’s very 
charming, though a bit conceited. I 
believe she classes herself with the 
‘Young Realists.’ She’s quite willing 
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to talk about herself, so she’ll probably 
be glad to give you any details that I 
happen to have left out.” 

But Ralph wasn’t listening. 
looked thoughtful. 

“Well, she ought to be happy,” he 
said finally. “She’s successful and 
popular, and that chap with her seems 
to be a good egg!” 

Ralph looked again at Dorothy. She 
had obviously forgotten his presence, 
and Ralph felt a sudden and surprising 
sense of relief. She no longer cared 
about him and she was, it seemed, quite 
happy with this other man. His con- 
science, slightly troubled from time to 
time during the past two years on her 
account, lapsed into restful slumber. 
The need to reproach himself no longer 
existed. He felt more than usually 
light-hearted. He turned to the silent 
girl at his side. 

“She’s grown up to be a beauty, 
Marth. Must speak to her on the way 
out, if I get the chance.” 

Martha said nothing. She raised the 
cup of chocolate to her lips and her blue 
eyes were thoughtful. The chocolate 
was stone cold. 

It so happened that Ralph had no 
chance to speak to Dorothy, for she left 
rather early, creating quite a stir on her 
way out. Heads turned. Lowered 
voices. 

“Dorothy Hallor! She’s ‘Miriam 
Dare,’ you know.” “Have you read her 
novel?” and so forth. 

3efore Dorothy reached the door she 
turned and smiled at Martha. Then 
her eyes traveled on to Ralph. It was 
as if he had received what remained of 
the smile intended for Martha. There 
could be no doubt as to the quality of 
that smile. He had no ruined life on 
his conscience. 

“Now you’ve missed the chance to 
speak to her,” said Martha lightly. 

Ralph smiled. 

“Put down that cup of cold choco- 
late and look at me, Marth!” 


He 
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“Must I give you my complete at- 
tention, professor?” she mocked. 
“Are you about to produce a rabbit 
from my vanity case, or are you going 
to perform your great hypnotizing 
act?” 

Ralph was frankly embarrassed. 
* And the girl laughed softly at his baf- 
fled expression. 

“Do you want to know why I 
wouldn’t let you say what you were go- 
ing to say?” she asked. 

“Not especially,” said Ralph rather 
crossly. 

“Well, I'll tell\you anyway. It'll do 
you good. You're entirely too sure of 
yourself-and of your ability as a lady 
killer. You were going to say some- 
thing very trite and entirely obvious: 
‘Marth, you know an afternoon spent 
with you is always perfect,’ or words 
to that effect,” she challenged him. 
“And now /’ll ask a question. Why 


should I stop whatever I happen to be 
doing and gaze into your eyes—and 


you have nice eyes, Ralph—to listen to 
any such stupid remark? Life’s too 
short. I prefer my political speeches, 
even if I don’t understand every bit of 
them.” 

Ralph was dazed. This was one or 
the very few times in his wide experi- 
ence that a woman had poked fun at 
him or failed to take him seriously. It 
was a novel sensation and it took him 
a moment or two to decide whether or 
not he resented it. Martha was smil- 
ing a queer, teasing little smile, and he 
thought, as he looked at her, “She’s 
laughing at me. She thinks I’m 
funny.” Then, of a sudden, he saw 


that he was funny, and he laughed - 


heartily and long. 

Later, on the way home in a taxi, 
Martha said earnestly: “I’ve known 
you for only a couple of weeks, Ralph, 
and I like you lots. But I’d like you 
a great deal more if you’d just be your- 
self with me. I’m not interested in silly 
compliments you don’t half mean. 
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When I want to see acting, I go toa 
show. We'll be good friends, 1 know, 
if you'll only forget I’m a woman to 
whom you must tell certain agreeable 
lies.” 

“That's odd!” thought Ralph. 
“She’s been different, somehow, this 
afternoon. She seemed to like my line 
the other day, and now she won't let me 
compliment her, even when I mean it! 
She’s stopped taking me _ seriously. 
Wonder what could have made her 
change like that?” 

Being a man, he failed to attribute 
the change in Martha’s attitude toward 
him to the fact that he had taken spe- 
cial notice of another woman when in 
Martha’s company. 

A few days before Martha had liked 
Ralph, and had hinted that she might 
become very fond of him. Now the 
situation had altered. Martha had 
come to the sudden conclusion that she 
cared a great deal for Ralph and yet 
she told him plainly that all she felt for 
him was friendship. 

On the morning following the crash 
of his business affairs Ralph opened 
and read the careful report made ready 
by old man Gaunt. And when he had 
finished he knew little more about the 
situation than he had known on the 
day before. One point, however, was 
made perfectly clear—his income had 
automatically ceased on Herbert Green- 
way’s departure for Europe. 

Ralph scarcely thought of reprisals 
in regard to his ungrateful relative. “I 
probably couldn’t catch him, aryway, 
much less pin anything on him. At 
any rate, there would be no end of 
bicker and fuss,” he mused. And in 
that last thought lay the keynote to 
Ralph’s character. He would greatly 
have preferred battle, murder, and sud- 
den death to any kind of minor un- 
pleasantness. Bicker! Fuss! To be 
avoided at all costs. The thought of 
court proceedings, with himself on the 
witness stand would alone have been 
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enough to decide him to make the best 
of a bad situation. 

A job he must certainly find. But 
what kind of a job? What in the name 
of Heaven could he do? 

He tried to sum up the situation. 
First—for he was of an optimistic turn 
of mind—the assets: one five-room 
apartment on Park Avenue to sublet; 
five thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds; odd stocks amounting to ten or 
twelve thousand -dollars; one Stutz 
roadster, 1919 model, in good repair; 
one German police dog. Now for the 
liabilities !—somewhere near fifty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of business debts. 
Not an encouraging outlook, certainly! 
Gloomily Ralph thought, “Now it’s 
somebody’s cue to sing one of those 
beastly ‘silver-lining’ songs.” 

Well, he would start by subletting the 
apartment. He might move to the Bilt- 
more. No, on second thought, the 
Biltmore wouldn’t do. He kept forget- 
ting he was trying to economize, 
Cheap lodgings would have to be found 
somewhere. He looked about him and 
sighed. The blue-gray of his living- 
room walls; the soft, plum-colored 
hangings; the thick, black carpet; the 
expensively bound books; the twin 
Chinese-porcelain birds; the wrought- 
iron bridge lamp, with the cheerful, 
flowered shade; the colorful, architec- 
tural painting over the mantelpiece— 
all were in perfect taste and had taken 
Ralph a great while to assemble. Un- 
til this moment he had never realized 
how much he had come to depend for 
his happiness on these furnishings and 
inanimate objects. He had bought 
many of the pieces at auction and had 
found considerable pleasure in the pas- 
time. 

A most depressing vision of a room 
in some cheap lodging house came to 
him. There would be a brass bed, a 
curly maple dresser, a warped, ash 
wardrobe. Colorless walls. Dirty lace 
curtains. And, yes—a hand-painted 
10—Ains. 
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cuspidor! He shuddered. Well, at any 
rate, he could and would get rid of the 
cuspidor. Nobody, not even the keeper 
of a cheap lodging house could have 
the heart to insist on the presence of 
a hand-painted cuspidor! 

Rising from the luxurious. couch, 
Ralph crossed to the mantelpiece. Rev- 
erently he lifted one of the blue-por- 
celain birds. And then and there he 
made a mental reservation in relation to 
the pair. They should accompany him 
wherever he went. They: might, he 
thought, help to dispel the gloomy ef- 
fect of the curly maple dresser. And 
those three rare old prints—he would 
take them, too; and perhaps the little 
ship, come to existence mysteriously 
within a bottle which he had picked up 
at an odd little shop by the waterfront 
in Liverpool. 

Of a sudden he realized that this 
train of thought might go on indefi- 
nitely. Why, soon he would be remov- 
ing the hangings and taking up the 
rugs. He must stop somewhere. He 
would rent the apartment completely 
furnished and content himself with the 
porcelain birds. They, he decided, were . 
the most cheerful objects in the entire 
room. 

He would sell his car and Kamerad, 
the dog. He would miss good old 
Kam, but it would be obviously imprac- 
tical to think of keeping the dog in 
smaller quarters. 

He could sell his stocks and bonds 
and start paying off the debt, and mean- 
while scrape along on the money he 
would get for the car and a few per- 
sonal belongings, until he could get a 
job. 

In all fairness it must be said for 
Ralph that he never thought of trying 
to escape from paying the firm’s debts. 
The debts were there and, he reasoned, 
with surprising unsophistication, debts 
were things that people paid if they had 
the money. If they didn’t have the 
money they were sure to be continually 
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“dunned” by creditors. The idea of 
being “dunned” by persistent persons 
who had a claim on one’s purse was ab- 
horrent. As usual his imaginative 
mind conjured up a distressing pic- 
ture: He might, say, on a certain eve- 
ning, be playing cards with some fel- 
lows in the apartment. The doorbell 
would ring suddenly, loudly, and an 
angry man demand admittance. Brad- 
ley, the perfect butler, might succeed in 
getting rid of him, but not before the 
guests would thoroughly understand the 
situation. And after their departure 


the affair would soon become common 
gossip. 

“But,” thought Ralph triumphantly, 
“IT won’t be here anyway, and I can’t 
ask fellows up to play bridge in some 
boarding 


ghastly house. So _ that’s 
that!” 

The doorbell rang sharply. 
Lord! Had the “dunning” 
already ? 

To the bewilderment of the well- 
trained Bradley, Ralph went to the 
door himself. 

A cheerful-faced messenger boy, of- 
fered a large flat package. Ralph 
signed and with customary lavishness 
gave the surprised boy a dollar. 

He seated himself comfortably, and 
lit a cigarette before glancing care- 
lessly at the package. His eyes lighted 
when he saw the clear, rounded hand- 
writing—a woman’s. A vague thought 
of Dorothy. A more vivid image of 
Martha. 

He undid the wrappings quickly, and 
uncovered a photograph—a _ gracious 
photographic study of Martha. How 
pretty her hair looked as the light 
struck it! And the fine eyes, her best 
feature, seemed strikingly real. The 
little humorous twist of the mouth— 
that was Martha. 

Ralph was pleased ; indeed, he would 
not have cared to admit just how much 
pleased. The presence of the picture 
made him feel that Martha was think- 


Good 
commenced 
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ing of him and caused him a vague ex- | 
citement. Other women had thought ’ 
of him and even sent him elaborate 
gifts at Christmas and birthdays—a 
gold cigarette case; a silver flask—but 
on these occasions he had experienced 
no thrill. 

But Ralph was not given to intro- 
spection. He knew only that Martha’s 
gift gave him pleasure and he did not 
attempt to figure out the why and 
wherefore. 

He arose and went over to the piano 
on which reposed a handsome photo- 
graph of Dorothy in an elaborate, sil- 
ver frame. He had kept this picture 
after the “Dorothy affair” had blown 
over simply because it was exception- 
ally attractive and refreshing to the 
eye. Also, he was keen enough to real- 
ize that the act of destroying it would 
bring Dorothy more clearly and last- 
ingly before his mind than if he left it 
where it was. Now, however, he had 
seen Dorothy. She was happy, heart- 
whole, and had quite forgotten him. 
Possibly, even, she had forgiven him. 
The removal of her photograph to 
make room for Martha’s could make 
no possible difference to him now. 

“Oh, Bradley!” he called as he un- 
fastened the back of the frame. “Have 
you a pair of scissors handy?” 
Bradley almost immediately obliged 
him. : 

Snip—snip! And Martha, hand- 
some, but not by any means beautiful, 
succeeded Dorothy, the perfect-fea- 
tured. 

And Bradley, engaged in pressing his 
master’s dress clothes, shook his head. 

“There’s no accounting for tastes,” 
he murmured. “Give me the first one, 
any day.” 


It was at dinner at the Ritz several 
nights later, that Ralph decided, with 
characteristic suddenness, that he was 
in love. 

Martha sat across from him, looking 





her best in a black chiffon dinner dress, 
with a long trailing spray of red flowers 
hanging from the waist. Her fair hair 
was tastefully arranged. Ralph found 
himself wondering how she kept it so 
beautifully shiny and in such perfect 
order. Her hands, too, were good— 
with long, slim fingers and smooth, pink 
nails, 

“And so,” Martha was 
“you're going to get a job. I’m terri- 
bly glad, Ralph. It'll be awfully good 
for you, and there’s no reason on earth 
why you shouldn’t succeed. What do 
you intend trying?” 

“*Trying’ is right,” laughed Ralph. 
“You see, the fact is, I don’t know a 
great deal. A college education isn’t 
much help in a business way. As far 
as work goes, I don’t:seem to have an 
extraordinary talent for anything.” 

Her eyes were shining softly. At 
that moment she seemed almost beauti- 
ful. Ralph felt this, but did not un- 
derstand it. 

“I have a splendid plan,” she said 
eagerly. “A very old friend of my 
family’s has a flourishing real estate 
business. He needs young men—he 
said so only the other day. But he 
wants men who are anxious to work, 
who are willing to dash about and work 
up trade. He’s only done business in 
city real estate up to now and he wants 
to broaden the work and take up coun- 
try property. Big money can be made 
if you go after it, and you don’t need 
any special experience—only personal- 
ity and a way with people. I'll take you 
down to see him as soon as you wish.” 
Martha had spoken so quickly and with 
such earnestness that she had failed to 
notice that Ralph was paying little at- 
tention to her words. 

“Well,” she said a little breathlessly, 
“will you try the thing out?” She 
waited impatiently for his answer. 

But Ralph’s mind was occupied with 
the astounding revelation that had but 
lately come to him. Marth, dear 


saying, 
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Marth. Should he propose to-night or 
wait? Would she have him if he did 
propose? What did he have to offer 
her, anyway? A police dog, a pair of 
blue-porcelain birds. 3 

Her voice, sharp now, and a little 
angry, broke in on his consciousness. 

“Whatever are you staring at me 
for?” 

Of course! She had offered him the 
chance of a job. Just the chance he 
was looking for, in fact. He would 
have to say “yes” or “no.” It would 
please her if he said “yes.” 

“Yes,” he said. She laughed at this. * 
She couldn’t help it. 
“*Yes’ what? 

hopeless !” 

Ralph pulled himself together. 

“IT mean I'd like to try out that job, 
Marth. It’s darned sweet of you to 
give me the chance. I'll work like a 
fool so that you won’t regret your trou- 
ble.” 

Martha felt a vague feeling of dis- 
appointment. The words were—well, 
not exactly what she had expected. 
They were perfectly correct, perfectly 
suited to the occasion, but somehow— 
cold! But after all, what could he have 
said? He had promised her to do his 
best and that was all she wanted to hear. 

Or was it? He had been so different, 
this evening. Absent-minded, distrait. 
She felt a little hurt. 

“Then that’s settled,” she said 
casually. “I’m awfully glad, young 
Ralph!” There was a maternal quality 
in hér voice, a sort of “mothering” tone 
which annoyed him. 


You're perfectly 


It made him feel 
very young, and he was two years older 
than she. He wrinkled up his fore- 
head—a favorite trick of his when any- 
thing displeased him. 

“There’s nothing 
you, is there, Ralph? That is, nothing 
outside of these wretched business 
worries.” She leaned toward him anx- 
iously. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 


really troubling 


He 
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was thinking fast. She had given him 
the correct cue: “There’s nothing 
troubling you, is there, Ralph?” How 
familiar the words sounded! An over- 
mastering temptation! Why shouldn't 
his old line work with Martha as it had 
with Dorothy? And he was in earnest 
this time. He could put his heart into 
the part. He was not at all sure of 
Martha. He couldn’t wait. Yet he 
dared not risk a direct proposal. He 
would arouse her interest, play on her 
sympathy. Another Dorothy? No, 
this was different. He really loved this 
girl. He was devoted to her. He was 
even going to work for her. 

He started to speak. There was a 
weary, tired note in his voice and his 
words came slowly. 

“IT suppose you'll think I’m a fool, 
Marth. This is something I’ve never 
discussed with anybody before, but you 
seem to understand me. The fact is, 
I’ve always been a rather lonely per- 
son. I’ve found it hard. to’ make 
friends. There must be something un- 
fortunate about my manner. I 
wouldn’t bother you with all this except 
for the question you asked just now. 
Why, even when I was a kid it was 
the same way. I attended a prep school 
on the Hudson, near Harmon. The 
school had been a private estate af 

And Martha listened and believed 
him, for the same reason that Dorothy 
had once believed him—because she 
loved him. 

The strawberry ices melted down into 
little pink pools and still Ralph’s mag- 
netic voice ran on and on. 

On the morning following his pro- 
posal to Martha, Ralph awoke in rare 
good spirits. He whistled as he moved 
about in the bathroom; an_ indistin- 
guishable tufe which pleased his fancy. 
He beamed at himself in the mirror, 
and even neglected to curse when the 
razor inflicted a rather nasty cut. 

Life was very sweet. What if he 
did have to leave his comfortable 
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quarters? What difference could @ 
curly maple dresser make to him—or au 
lopsided bed? He felt, at that moment, 7 
that he could even put up with the hands 7 
painted cuspidor—a truly remarkable 
mental concession ! 

He would take with him Marth’s pic- 
ture—dear Marth who, the night be- 
fore, had said “yes” to his abrupt pro- 
posal. He had not meant to propose, 
either. Not at that moment. He had 
thought that it would be better to wait 
a day or two, perhaps. But he had seen 
that she felt very sorry for him; that, 
womanlike, she longed to make up to 
him for the lonely hours he had so 
graphically described. And so, as he 
himself would have expressed it, “he 
had “stepped into it,” and she—won- 
derful girl!—had accepted him. 

Within the next few days he was to 
go with her to see the “real estate fel. 
low.” Further ahead they had not 
planned. They had both been very, 
happy and a bit dazed. 

And now Ralph was up early. Much 
earlier than usual, for some people were 
coming to see the apartment. 

He had enjoyed his eggs and coffee 
and it occurred to him that he might 
take a short stroll and return in time 
to interview his prospective tenants. 

_A few minutes later, he was walking 
through Fifty-fifth Street. He turned 
down Fifth Avenue. The window dis- 
play of a-large bookstore caught his 
eye. Authors certainly could count on 
coéperation from publishers and sales 
agents nowadays. A whole window 
full of one novel. The copies were 
piled high, one upon the other. Vari- 
ous placards stood about on which 
were printed highly flattering press re- 
views of the book. The cover of the 
novel was made of rough paper striped 
in blue and tan—a rather startling ef 
fect, but attractive, none the less. And 
what an odd title for a book—*Poor 
Man!” Catchy, though. It rather) 
made one want to find out what was the 
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matter with the fellow. The author 
was a woman—one Ralph had never 
heard of. Her name was pleasant 
sounding—Miriam Dare. He supposed 
it was a pen name. Fifty copies of 
“Poor Man!” piled to pyramidal 
heights. Or were there a hundred 
copies? Ralph became suddenly curi- 
ous about the book. He entered the 
store and when he came out a neatly 
wrapped copy of “Poor Man!” was 
tucked beneath his arm. 

He walked a few blocks farther and 
then returned to the apartment. He 
threw off his overcoat and settled him- 
self in his favorite chair. He un- 
wrapped the novel and skimmed 
through its pages, reading a passage 
here and there. The book was neither 
particularly absorbing nor _ especially 
well written. He was about to put the 
thing aside and pick up the Tribune, 
when a word caught his eye; then a 
phrase; a sentence. Familiar, oh, hor- 
ribly familiar! He read on feverishly. 


He turned a page, and then groaned 


aloud: “Oh, my good Lord!” 

“Lonely. _I don’t know why I’m tell- 
ing you this. Something unfortunate 
about my——-_ Even when I was a kid 
at prep school mi 

Nightmare! He had been put into 
a book! His own words, his exact 
words stared at him from a _ cold, 
printed page. How on earth? What 
the deuce? Fascinated, he read on un- 
til he came to the place where he 
“stopped speaking” and “yet did not 
look at her.” The whole situation was 
fantastic, impossible. Yet there were 
his own words, indisputably his. 

Then the answer came to him. 
Dorothy! Dorothy’s new novel which 
had called forth such favorable com- 
ment on account of its realism! Real- 
ism ! 

What a dirty trick! Well, he sup- 
posed that he deserved it. But, who 
but one of the female sex would think 
of doing a thing like that? And she 
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had smiled at him in the grill that aft- 
ernoon a short while ago. No wonder 
she had smiled! He was surprised that 
she hadn’t laughed outright. Dorothy 
had seen him with Marth. Marth! In 
the shock of the disclosure he had al- 
most forgotten her. A pretty mess, in- 
deed! The very words which had 
caused her to accept him printed in the 
pages of a popular novel! But Marth 
couldn’t have read the book. If she 
had, she would have recognized the 
words and laughed at him. He almost 
wished that she had read it. Things 
would have been easier. 

“The, chances are that she may read 
the book at any time and then—vwell, 
I’ll know what to expect,” he thought. 
The ghastly uncertainty of it! He 
would go on meeting her from day to 
day, not. knowing whether or not she 
had read that book. An impossible sit- 
uation, not to be thought of. And yet, 
could he bring himself to tell her the 
whole truth, knowing almost positively 
that she would break the engagement? 
This was the sort of thing a woman 
never forgives. 

Justice? Perhaps. But rather harsh 
justice, considering that Dorothy was 
quite happy, and had forgotten him. 
How silly, though! Of course she had 
not forgotten him. Or how could she 
have written such a book? And what 
an extraordinarily good memory she 
must have! 

One short hour ago he had consid- 
ered himself the happiest man alive. 
Now he was in the depths. Depressed, 
worried. 

He felt the need of air. Hang “those 
people!” They could see the apartment 
without his being there, and anyway, 
they were late. He would have to walk 
this thing off. It was the only way. 

He crossed to the Avenue again and 
started downtown. 

He saw a familiar face—one of the 
men with whom he had lately played 
bridge at the club. Automatically he 
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smiled his cheery smile. 
was feeble. 

“Funny!” he thought. “That chap 
seemed a good sort. We won a thou- 
sand rubber together the other day. 
Wonder what’s the matter with him.” 

He turned down Forty-sixth Street 
with the idea of phoning Martha from 
the Ritz and breaking the date for that 
afternoon with some likely excuse. He 
couldn’t quite bring himself to see her 
yet. Not after reading that hideous 
book. He glanced at his watch. 
Eleven o'clock. 

He entered the Ritz and found it de- 
serted. He gave his number to the 
operator and waited impatienthy. 

“In six, please!” she told him at last. 

Miss Vail was not in. Was there any 
message? No, no mesage. Baffled, 
Ralph hung up the receiver. 

Outside the booth was George Har- 
rington, a Wall Street broker. Ralph 
knew him fairly well. They had 
lunched together on several occasions. 


The response 


At that moment Ralph welcomed com- 


panionship. He greeted Harrington. 

“Oh, there, Harrington! Got a date 
for lunch?” 

The other man turned and looked at 
him coolly. On his aristocratic face 
there was no hint of welcome. 

“Yes, sorry,” he said shortly and 
brushed past Ralph to pay for his call. 
The switchboard operator 
The snub was unmistakable. 

Ralph started after Harrington. 
Then he shrugged and turned away, his 
face white with anger. 

Here was another problem. 
was the answer to this one? Ah, he 
knew! ~The story of his financial em- 
barrassment had leaked out at last. 
Not that he had attempted to conceal 
the fact, but he had not thought it neces- 
sary to inform casual acquaintances of 
his personal affairs. It had never oc- 
curred to him that his lack of money 
would make any difference in their at- 
titude toward him. 


grinned. 
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And suddenly Ralph found that he” 


had lost his taste for walking. He 


would not have admitted it to himself, 
but he dreaded meeting familiar faces, 
He could not return to the apartment, 
for the people who were coming to look 
at it were sure to be there. 

He glanced in at the door of the main 
salon and found it devoid of occupants, 
The crystal side lights had not been 
switched on and the dimness and quiet 
of the place appealed to him. He seated 
himself in a far corner on a comfortable 
lounge, lit a cigarette, and smoked 
steadily for a minute or two. He was 
trying to think things out and he was 
finding the process unusually difficult. 

“If it wasn’t for that book!” he 
thought. “The title isn’t so far wrong 
at that—‘Poor ‘Man!’” And he 
laughed bitterly to himself. ‘‘Well, she 
certainly has repaid in full any injury 
done to her pride.” 

A waiter appeared suddenly with an 
ash tray. He evidently feared for the 
silk-covered couch. He was a cheerful 
waiter. Fatly tipped at all times, he 
could afford to be cheerful. 

“It’s a fine morning outside, sir,” he 
said and added, as an afterthought: 
“If it don’t cloud up.” He made these 
potent observations with his most ex- 
pensive smile. The result exceeded his 
expectations. Ralph was glad of the 
words, glad of the smile. 

“Bring me a package of Pall Mall 
rounds,” he said, and gave the man a 
dollar. 

As the waiter departed, Ralph stowed 
away a box of Lucky Strikes in his 
pocket. He would smoke Pall Malls 
for a change. 

After-the smokes had been brought 
and the waiter had gone, a vast depres 
sion settled over Ralph: Martha—that 
book—the snubs of the morning. 

He was lonely—really, desperately” 
lonely, for the first time in his careless 
existence. The words of Dorothy's 
novel: “I’ve always been a lonely sort 
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of fellow,” were now pathetically ap- 
plicable. 

And as the days sped along, Martha 
Vail became increasingly worried. She 
did not need her woman’s intuition to 


tell her that there was something wrong’ 


with Ralph. He had acted, during the 
past few days, in a puzzling manner 
—not at all like a brand-new fiancé. 
He seemed depressed, nervous, irrita- 
ble. His attitude toward her was pe- 
culiar. He seemed almost to regard 


_her with suspicion. He would twist her 


most casual remark about so that she 
herself hardly recognized it. At one 
time, for example, she had said: 
“Ralph, dear, | do wish you’d pick 
me out a new novel some time, when 
you have the chance. I don’t read half 
enough. I feel so stupid when people 


ask me about the latest books and I’m 
unable to discuss them.” 

For no apparent reason he had 
seemed frightfully annoyed, and had 
said with unnecessary sharpness: 

“Why don’t you read some good 


stuff? Kipling, or Shaw, or Ibsen. 
These new novels are just so much 
junk.” 

She let that pass. She didn’t in the 
least understand him lately. He must 
be worried over business troubles; 
over the disposal of securities and the 
subletting of the apartment. Also a 
number of acquaintances had acted 
abominably. She had wormed this fact 
out of him. Men whom she knew, too. 

Disgusting ! 

Though Ralph was inclined to be 
gloomy, Martha was cheerful most of 
the time. For had not Mr. Jevins, 
“the real-estate fellow,” been enthusi- 


astic over Ralph’s personality? And - 


Ralph was at Jevin’s office now, every 
day, unless he was working outside. 
He seemed eager to get ahead and al- 
ready had one good deal to his credit. 
He was really quite splendid. Martha 
was very proud of her young fiancé. 

They had thought it best—the sug- 
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gestion had come from Ralph himself 
—that they should not announce their 
engagement until he had definitely made 
good. Martha thought this rather fine 
of him. 

She was sure of Ralph’s ability to 
succeed. She told him this repeatedly. 
He would laugh in that quick, nervous 
way, which had become a habit with 
him of late, and assure her that he 
would “do his damnedest.” 

Ralph had already moved to less 
comfortable quarters at considerably 
less cost. He had reluctantly dismissed 
Bradley, who had not immediately of- 
fered his young master his savings. 
sradley had defied time-worn tradi- 
tions. He had packed up his things and 
left without so much as a tear for the 
fallen fortunes of the house of Irwin. 
Ralph afterward missed two quarts of 
very excellent Five Star Haig & Haig 
Scotch. Exit Bradley, the perfect serv- 
ant, for whom Ralph had written a 
rather hysterically enthusiastic refer- 
ence. 

Martha had refused to permit Ralph 
to dispose of Kamerad. She had taken 
the dog to her home and took a ridicu- 
lous amount of trouble over its food 
and exercise. And so it came about 
that one morning, as Martha was walk- 
ing the dog up the Avenue, with the 
museum as an objective, a girl greeted 
her smilingly, not disregarding the dog. 

“Hello, Martha Vail! Where are 
you bound for with Eric von Hinden- 
berg ?” 

It was Dorothy Hallor, beautifully 
dressed as usual, and full of the joy of 
living. 

Martha smiled. 

“Why I was just out for a short 
walk. Will you go with me as far as 
the museum ?” 

“Indeed I will—on one condition.” 

“And that is?” 

“That yau’ll come back to the house 
and_ have luncheon with me. My latest 
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‘heavy’ has a stupid business meeting 
and I’m all by myself.” 

“Why—why, yes,’ Martha almost 
stammered, “but how .about ‘Eric’ ?” 

“Oh, he’s invited, too. He can play 
with Seven and Eleven, my two Bos- 
ton bull pups.” 

When, an hour or so later, they en- 
tered Dorothy’s house on Eighty-first 
Street, Kamerad was led away, some- 
what mistrustfully, by’a man servant. 

“Come up to my room,” said Dorothy 
cordially. “Lunch won’t be ready for 
a few minutes anyway and we'll have 
time for a little chat.” 

Dorothy’s room was uncommonly at- 
tractive, with apple-green walls and 
orange-taffeta hangings. A number of 
men’s photographs stood about and 
Martha found herself looking at these 
curiously. 

“T see you appreciate the rogue’s gal- 
lery,” said Dorothy. There was an odd, 
metallic ring in her voice. 

“But what thousands of men! Do 


they all love you madly?” 
Dorothy looked at Martha sharply. 


Was there a hint of sarcasm 
guest’s question? 

“No indeed,” she answered. “Some 
of them are quite dead—dead, as far 
as I’m concerned, I mean.” 3ut 
Martha was not listening. She was 
staring at a huge and exceptionally 
good photograph of a face she knew 
well. The picture was in an expensive- 
looking silver frame on Dorothy’s 
dressing table. 

“Oh,” said Dorothy, following the 
direction of her game, “you’re admiring 
my inspiration, I see. I saw you with 
him in the grill the other day and felt 
quite jealous. I haven’t seen him for 
over two years—a very long time, con- 
sidering how well I once knew him.” 

“Your ‘inspiration’?” said Martha 
dully, trying desperately to seem only 
casually interested. 

“Yes, exactly. My _inspiratiori. 
Would you care to hear the sad story 
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It has a happy endi 
are conventional 


of my life? 
Even authors 
times.” 

Martha seated herself. 

“I'd like very much to hear it, if you 
care to tell it to me,” she said quite 
calmly now. 

There were little laughter wrinkles 
about Dorothy’s mouth. Her eyes were 
mocking, cynical. 

“This is a rather tragic story, my 
dear. You must really promise not to 
laugh. My feelings would be very 
much hurt. Well, he deceived me 
cruelly,” she began. “Just how cruelly 
you will find out if you happen to read 
my novel, ‘Poor Man!’ I modestly 
take it for granted that you havent 
read it. The affair was very real to me 
at the time. In fact, | remember that 
I considered my heart broken beyond 
repair. 

“Then my mother and I went West. 
I had always loved writing and_ had 
scribbled a bit off and on for years” 
Out there I took it up seriously and 
wrote for a long time without any kind 
of encouragement from the publishers. 
Then I hit upon the idea of revealing 
my sad affair in a novel. I refreshed 
my memory from certain convenient 
memoranda and set to work. And 
‘Poor Man!’ is the result. The critics 
say it is real—true to life. Human 
stuff, they call it. At any rate, the 
book made me. Now I write when I 
please and what I please. I get ridicu- 
lously high prices for my stuff; out of 
all proportion to what it’s werth. 

“Poor Man!’ did the trick and Ralph 
Irwin—God bless him!—is solely re 
sponsible for ‘Poor Man!’ Now yotl 
see why Ralph’s picture holds the place 
of honor on my dresser. And why the 
photo of Larry Sprague, to whom, by 
the way, I am about to announce my ¢f 
gagement, has to take second place om 
the desk. I accepted him with the um 
derstanding that he’d never be jealous: 
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of Ralph. Now you have the story. 
Happy ending and all.” 

But Martha, in turmoil, said calmly, 
nevertheless: “It’s an extraordinary 
story. I’m certainly going to buy a 
copy of ‘Poor Man!’ I’m consumed 
with curiosity to read all the details.” 

“Don’t think of paying good money 
for the book. It really isn’t worth it. 
] have several copies here. I’d be glad 
to give you one.” 

“Will you autograph it?” asked 
Martha, after the manner of the ama- 
teur. 

“Certainly,” said Dorothy, “if you 
wish.” 

She seated herself at her little 
French-gray desk and wrote’on the fly- 
leaf of the book: 


“To Martha Vail, with the best wishes of 
the author, Dorothy Hallor.” 


Martha noticed that she did not use 
her pen name. 

Dorothy rose and handed the book to 
Martha. ‘Call me up some time and let 
me know how you like it,” she said 
quietly. “Now, let’s eat. I’m nearly 
starved.” 

And so Martha lunched with Doro- 
thy, and during the meal each paid the 
other some very pretty compliments 
and each of them thought, unfairly: 
“\WWhat can he have seen-in a woman 
of her type?” 


When she had finished the book, 
Martha flung down “Poor Man!” and 
sat dry-eyed, but seefhing internally. 

The same words. The exact words! 
She would write Ralph a note. No, on 
second thought she would see him and 
tell him that they were no longer en- 
gaged. 

She picked up the book again. It 
fascinated her, as it had fascinated 
Ralph. She read: “And so, humili- 
ated and sick at heart, I turned away. 
At last I knew positively that he didn’t 
care about me in the least.” 
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A new aspect of the affair came to 
Martha. Dorothy was young, beauti- 
ful, and she had adored Ralph. And 
yet Dorothy had failed to hold him! 
There was some reason, some good rea- 
son for Ralph’s actions. Once more 
excuses, old excuses! But with them 
came an odd feeling of exultation. 
Martha felt her anger ebbing away. 
Dorothy had failed, while she, Martha, 
had yet to fail! 

Her sense of humor came to her as- 
sistance. Poor Ralph! ~He must be 
terribly upset now, if he had read that 
book, 

Three years was a long time, too. 
Ralph must have changed. The same 
old words, perhaps. But a different 
Ralph. Up to the present time Ralph 
had done nothing, said nothing to lead 
her to suppose that he wished to break 
the engagement. And he had gone to 
work for her, and was already doing 
splendidly. To be sure they had only 
been engaged three weeks, but On 


a sudden impulse she turned the pages 
of “Poor Man!” quickly until she came 
to a certain passage. 

She read eagerly : 
gaged only two weeks when he started 


“We had been en- 


breaking dates. 
derstand——” 

“Well, I win by one week, so far,” 
Martha thought triumphantly, and 
laughed to herself at the idea. 

The telephone rang loudly in the hall 
outside, and Ralph’s voice asked be- 
guilingly : 

“Marth, may I come up to-night? 
There’s something I’ve got to tell you” 

She felt herself turn cold. So it had 
come at last! He was trying to let her 
down as easily as possible. Well, let 
him come! But she would have a few 
words to say first. 

Her voice sounded clearly over the 
phone. 

“Yes, come up, by all means. 
about eight-thirty. Good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver. 


At first I couldn't un- 


At 


Weakly 
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she sat down on the stairs and cried 
hysterically for a few moments. Then 
she went up to her room and spent over 
an hour bathing her eyes with witch- 
hazel and cold water. 

Ralph would witness no tears, no 
theatricals. Martha had already made 
up her mind to spoil his big scene. 


The stage was set. 

Ralph sat on the uncomfortable arm 
of a still more uncomfortable arm- 
‘chair. He was very solemn. Martha, 
seated at ease opposite him, puffed 
carelessly at a cigarette. The rouge on 
her cheeks had been artfully applied. 
She appeared calm, self-possessed, al- 
though her eyes moved restlessly about 
the room, avoiding Ralph’s gaze. She 
finally centered her attention on the toe 
of her black-satin slipper. 

Ralph started to speak, stumblingly. 

“This is going tobe difficult for me, 
Marth. I should have told you long 
ago But before I do tell you, I want 
you to understand one thing 

“You’re not very good in the part 
to-night, Ralph,’ Martha said, inter- 
rupting him rather wearily. ‘I thought 
you might be rather amusing, and that 
perhaps I could sit through the whole 
performance. But somehow I can’t. 
I’m getting a bit blasé, I’nP afraid. I 
enjoy only first-class acting, and yours 
is—well, mediocre. And so I'll save 
you the trouble of speaking the rest of 
your part. You want to break off the 
engagement. Am I right?” 

“Marth!” There was genuine sur- 
prise in his voice, and concern, too. 

“There’s no necessity to carry this 
farce any further,” went on Martha 
quietly. “I’m happy to be able to say 
that itisa farce. I suppose :t might have 
turned into a tragedy if I had been 
some impressionable flapper. As a 
matter of fact, I’m rather glad things 
happened as they did. I’m entirely 
heart-whole; so don’t let that worry 
you—not that it would be likely to. As 


far as I can see, there’s very little else” 


to say.” 

He slid off the arm of his chair into 
the seat, and sat there, neither moving 
nor looking at her. 

“Oh, I see,” he said slowly, “I’m 
just a little late. You’ve read the 
wretched book and, quite naturally, 
you’re through with me. I’m sorry, 
Marth. I wanted to tell you about it 
before you read it for yourself. It 
took me a little time to bring myself 
to the point of telling you. You see, I 
was almost sure of losing you. I made 
up my mind this afternoon and phoned 
you immediately. I couldn’t let our en- 
gagement continue on the chance that 
you’d newer read the thing; or that 
you'd marry me before you read it. 
You see, this time I happen to have 
been very much in earnest. I figured 
that all was fair in love and war. | 
was wrong. I realize that now, but 
that night at the Ritz I felt that if I 
could win you with the old line, I had 
the right to try. You've been very won- 
derful, my dear. I'l never forget you. 
Perhaps one of these days you'll let me 
be your friend. In the meantime, of 
course, I'll give up my job and look for 
another. You got it for me and I can't 
keep it. now that we've "a 
stopped short and jumped to his feet 
wildly. 

Martha was weeping softly, her head 
on her arms. He sat beside her and 
patted her shoulder rather futilely. 

“Marth, Marth dear. Don’t do that. 
Oh, I’ve been a rotter of the worst 
kind and I deserve all I’m getting. -But 
I can’t stand seeing you cry. Please, 
dear !” 

And still, sobs; little, broken gasps 
Ralph rose and stood looking down at 
her. 

“I think I'd better go, Marth.” He 
stooped and kissed her lightly on the 
shoulder. 

Quickly, unaccountably she was 
standing beside him. She was sm‘ling 
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through her tears and speaking softly— 
dear, impossible words. 

“You're not going anywhere, Ralph, 
dear; you’re going to stay right here. 
I didn’t understand. I thought you 
wanted to get rid of me. You see, I 
read ‘Poor Man!’ and, though it was 
a shock at first, I really didn’t mind so 
much your making love to me in the 
same words that you used to her. I 
somehow felt that there must be a dif- 
ference and that you were in earnest 
even when you lied. When you phoned 
and said you had something to tell me 
I thought you had grown tired of me; 
just as you tired of her in the book. 
I wasn’t going to let you see that I 
cared. And, Ralph, I do love you, 
more than Dorothy loved you.” 

Words failed Ralph. The glib 
phrases that ordinarily would have 
sprung to his lips at the declaration of 
a woman’s affection remained- un- 
spoken. 

He kissed her. 

Then Martha left the room mysteri- 
ously, to return a few minutes later 
with her autographed cepy of one of 
the season’s most popular novels. 

She pointed to the open fireplace. 
The fire had died down now and only 
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a few tiny flames flickered intermit- 
tently. 

“Let’s cremate ‘Poor Man!’,” she 
said, “for he’s quite, quite dead !” 

Ralph poked up the fire until it 
blazed brightly and then together they 
fed Dorothy’s masterpiece to the flames. 
The gayly colored paper cover caught 
fire first and then the pages began to 
burn slowly, one by one, until the 
cremation of “Poor Man!” was com- 
pleted. ' 

Then Martha and Ralph turned to 
ward each other happily. 


“My dear,” said an acquaintance to 
Dorothy Hallor, on a certain day of 
that same year, “did you see the an- 
nouncement of Martha Vail’s engage- 
ment in this morning’s paper? Her 
fiancé is terribly attractive.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” Dorothy replied, 
smiling queerly. ‘What do you think? 
Are they very much in love with each 
other ?” 

“Well, they certainly seem devoted. 
She’s given up all those political lec- 
tures she used to be so much interested 
in; and he’s working his head off in a 
real estate office.” 

“Poor Man!” said Dorothy only. 


IN APPRECIATION OF TEA 


IF 


when I reach Olympus’ heights, I find 


The nectar Hebe poured is fragrant tea, 
I shall be glad; and ask the gods this boon: 
That you may drink one soothing cup with me, 


Then, as of old, we two may sit a while 


Over our cups. 
“Do you remember 


Perhaps, too, we might say, 


” as we both recall 


These times, which then will be a yesterday. 


BARBARA HOLLIS. 





In Broadway 


Playhouses © 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


And Still They Come 


NCE they had produced “Bull- 
dog Drummond,” it would have 
been quite all right for us if 

they had just sat back and called it a 
season. After that, nothing seemed 
like much fun. 

Call it senility if you will—cries of 
“No, no!”—but there comes a time in 
the existence of those who, like this 
striving writer, have spent what may 
be figured up to be the best years of 
their lives attending the theater, when 
they see with a sudden, strange clear- 
ness that practically nothing is worth 
while save good, exciting melodramas, 
and good, tuneful musical shows. After 
all, the only real thrills are those 
which come stealing up the spine when 
the hero wriggles free of his bonds, es- 
capes from the locked room, and out- 
wits the whole gang of desperate 
villains; or when the orchestra 
slides lingeringly from the last pro- 
longed notes of a Jerome Kern or an 
Irving Berlin song to the easy strains 
of the chorus, It takes the earnest stu- 
dent of the drama years of field work 
to discover what the Tired Business 
Man knew to start off with. 

You doubtless let yourself automati- 
cally out of the ranks of the intelligent- 
sia when you admit a whole-hearted love 
and admiration for anything like “Bull- 
dog Drummond,” for the deeper-think- 


ing reviewers dismissed it with a pa- 
tient smile arid a few patronizing sen- 
tences. The big objection to it appears. 
to be that it is a melodrama and pre- 
tends to be nothing else, though why 
this should be regarded as a Federal of- 
fense is never made wholly clear. The 
various deans of dramatic criticism ap- 
peared to take it pretty personally that 
there was little or no art involved in 
the proceedings, and let it be implied, 
from the tone of their remarks, that 
any one who would like “Bulldog Drum- 
mond”’ would like baseball, Krazy Kat, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and stud poker, and 
would more than probably have no true 
appreciation of Maeterlinck, Wagner, 
and Walter Hampden. To which the 
answer, uttered in enthusiastic accents, 
is “Fair enough!” 

Having thus admitted the depth of 
the Parker brow, we may as well go 
right through with the thing, and say 
that “Bulldog Drummond” marked for 
her as gorgeous an evening as the sea- 
son had to offer. The play comes from 
London, where it has been running for 
rather more than a year, as well it may. 
It is an engaging mélange of the mean- 
est villains you ever saw in your life, 
a cigarette-smoking villainess, many 
guns, drugs, green lights, screams of 
torture from off stage, cut telephone 
wires, strait-jackets, hermetically sealed ¥ 
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rooms, touch-a-hair-of-that-girl’s-head- 
and-I’ll-kill-you,” and “move-one-mus- 
cle-damn-you-and-I’ll-shoot.” 

Some critics were concerned over the 
probabilities of the thing, but it really 
does seem as if you were going out to 
look for trouble when you start worry- 
ing about the probability part of a mel- 
odrama. No one ever said that it was 
meant to seem probable, or even pos- 
sible, anyway. And when you come 
right down to it, what is a probability 
or so between friends, just as long as 
you are having a good time? 

For a good time is certainly what is 
had by one and all at the Knickerbocker 
Theater. The audiences let themselves 
go and play as happily and as innocently 
as little children, They cheer the dash- 
ing hero and the harassed heroine, and 
hiss the line-up of dastardly villains to 
the echo. There is something touching 
about such unabashed enjoyment— 
maybe it is the rarity of it. 

“Bulldog Drummond” has undoubt- 
edly the world’s most reckless hero. He 
will go to any lengths to get adventure ; 
he even brings the glamour of romance 
to the humdrum task of putting out the 
electric light by shooting at the bulb, 
instead of merely pressing the button. 
He is delightfully played by A, E. Mat- 
thews, late of “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
who, besides the requisite bravery, 
brings much skillful comedy to the rdéle. 
The villains are acted with engaging 
hellishness by Sam Livesey and C. H. 
Croker-King. In a word, a great show. 
I hope it runs a thousand years. 

Well, perhaps it ‘was putting things a 
bit too heavily to go about saying that 
they should have stopped the season in 
its tracks once they had produced “Bull- 
dog Drummond.” Because that would 
have kept “Captain Applejack” from us, 
and right after “Bulldog Drummond” 
comes “Captain Applejack,” in the line 
of honest fun. 

“Captain Applejack” starts off as a 
comedy, turns into a burlesque melo- 
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drama, and ends up as a crook play— 
and if that isn’t enough, to supply an 
evening’s pleasure, all I can ask is, what 
do you want? The middle att of the 
play is the hero’s dream, and though 
you may be understandably prejudiced 
against entertainments in which the 
lights fade out only to rise again on a 
setting showing the fantastic dream of 
one of the characters, you will find that 
“Captain Applejack” is one of the best 
means to cure you of your bias, 

The piece is lavishly cast, with Wal- 
lace Eddinger doing notable things as 
the hero, and Mary Nash as the hero- ~ 
ine. Miss Nash plays this réle, as she 
has played all her other rdles, with just 
that little too much of everything which 
is so characteristic of her acting. Now 
that it can come under the head of bur- 
lesque melodrama, however, it is per- 
fectly splendid, and you couldn’t think 
of any one who would be better in the 
part. 

The rest of the month’s offerings run 
the gamut from rather nice to something 
terrible. Among those in the first. class 
is “The Dover Road,” the new Milne 
comedy, at the Bijou, It has all the 
traits of the Milne comedies which have 
preceded it—the quaint idea to begin 
with, the quiet charm, the perilous draw- 
ing out of the quaint idea over the three 
acts, and the mildly tiresome repetition 
which this leads to—but it seems, to us, 
at least, the pleasantest of the lot, not 
excepting “Mr. Pim Passes By.” The 
plot starts off with an eccentric million- 
aire whose hobby is to lure to his house 
on the Dover Road eloping couples 
bound for Calais, with some idea of 
going on to the Riviera, the corespond- 
ent’s Niagara Falls. Well, anyway, the 
millionaire has a little way of comfort- 
ably imprisoning the elopers under his 
roof for a week or so, giving them every 
opportunity to see each other in the 
worst possible light, and thus letting 
reason break off the affair. Certainly 
it is an idea out of which a playwright 
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and an audience could get a lot of pleas- 
ure, 

But “Thé Dover Road” is never quite 
so amusing as you think it is going to be. 
Perhaps it is that it’s a little too ex- 
pected—you can see what is coming, 
from any seat in the house, from half 
to three quarters of an hour before it 
happens. The delightful touches, even 
though there are many of them, are too 
light to outweigh the stretches which 
extend almost imperceptibly over from 
soothingness into dullness. 

The piece is so well acted by Charles 
Cherry, Winifred Lenihan, Lyonel 
Watts—he doesn’t seem at all the sort 
of person who would spell it with a “y” 
either—and Reginald Mason, and so 
well presented by Guthrie McClintic, 
a débutant producer, that one leaves the 
theater with the sense of having met 
some extremely ‘pleasant people, and 
having had a perfectly lovely time, thank 
you so much. It is only on thinking 


the thing over dispassionately that one 


begins to get rather nervous about rec- 
ommending “The Dover Road” to any 
one who would be liable to harbor ill 
feeling, 

The new Theater Guild production, 
“He Who Gets Slapped,” also coaxes 
you along over the dull places while 
you are witnessing it. It is so beauti- 
fully set by Lee Simonson, and so pic- 
turesque in its groupings of gayly 
dressed performers that you can never 
altogether lose interest, although there 
are times when the play itself offers you 
every inducement to do so. 

Translated from the Russian of Leo- 
nid Andreyev, it tells the story of a 
disillusioned wanderer who joins a cir- 
cus as a clown; of his love for a little 
equestrienne; and of his poisoning of 
her and himself before her marriage to 
a rich and remarkably unchaste baron. 
It is a curious blending of strangely in- 
teresting scenes, and uniquely uninter- 
esting ones, never wholly clear, and 
never hopelessly baffling. And for all 


its dreary moments, one clings doggedly © 


to the thought that it was worth doing, 
and that the Theater Guild has, as 
usual, done it extremely well. 

Once again the Guild has demon- 
strated its talent for invitation by ask- 
ing Richard Bennett and Margalo Gill- 
more to play the leading roles in “He 
Who Gets Slapped.” ‘It was particu- 
larly fortunate, both for the Guild and 
the audiences, that Miss Gillmore ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

And now comes the bad news, under 
which title we may most appropriately 
introduce “Danger.” 

There can no longer be any doubt 
that it was from Cosmo Hamilton that 
the cosmic urge derived its name. Not 
even his own press agent could claim 
for Mr. Hamilton that it was he who 
conceived the notion of sex, but cer- 
tainly he has given most of-his life to 
capitalizing the idea. It has often been 
observed that if there were no such 
thing as sex, everything would be a lot 
better off, but then we must remember 
before we agree with the statement that, 
were there no such thing, Mr. Hamil- 
ton would have nothing to write about. 
Which, when you come to think of it, 
is really another argument for the first 
side. 

“Danger” has the good old stand-by 
for a starter—the wife in name only, 
and the bedroom door slammed in the 
husband’s face. Finding that door 
locked, our hero runs—not walks—to 
the nearest sexit, and he and his secre- 
tary settle down to the most respectable 
of lives of unwedded bliss. Indeed, just 
to show you the purity of the thing, as 
the play ends she is working away at 
tiny garments. 

[ would be among the last ten to start 
any rumors about Mr, Hamilton’s in- 
genuity, yet I cannot quiet the disturb- 
ing thought that the idea of the cold 
wife and the consequent Other Woman 
who is the true wife in everything save 
the eye of the law, is not exactly any- 
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thing to get out an extra about. There 
is, somehow, a familiar ring to the 
whimsey. However, I must say in jus- 
tice to Mr. Hamilton that he has man- 
aged to work more innuendoes into the 
theme than have the majority* of those 
who have hitherto embroidered upon 
it. He must also be heartily congratu- 
lated upon having H. B, Warner and 
Kathlene McDonnel in the cast of his 
play. It would be just about where it 
deserves to be without them. 

It has been, as those things go, some 
time since we had a play from the golden 
pen of Samuel Shipman, and it would 
have been just as well for many of us 
if even a longer time had elapsed, and 
we could have done without “Lawful 
Larceny.” Not that “Lawful Larceny” 
is not full of ideas. On the contrary, 
it is brimming over with them. There 
are some ideas of making it a comedy, 
some of making it an outburst of propa- 
ganda against Carefree ladies who an- 
nex the husbands of other ladies, oc- 
casional ones of turning it into a sort 
of crook play, a few of letting it verge 
on the tragic, and back of them all, the 
author’s highly understandable idea of 
making it a box-office success. The only 
thing is, the ideas do not fit together 
so smoothly as had been hoped, and the 
flowery speeches which Mr. Shipman 
puts into the mouths of his characters 
don’t do much in the way of pulling 
things together. The audience con- 
tributes to the general confusion by 
laughing entirely out of turn, in some 
of the heaviest moments of the piece. 

The outstanding features of “Lawful 
Larceny” are the cost of its cast, which 
includes Margaret Lawrence, Gail Kane, 
and Alan Dinehart, and the work of 
Lowell Sherman. How nice it. would 
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be to see him in a good play some time! 
“The White Peacock” brings Madame 
Olga Petrova before the public both as 
star and as playwright. Madame Pe- 
trova has evidently studied with interest 
and profit the movies in which she has 
been appearing for several seasons. 
There is scarcely a line in her play 
which does not sound as if it had begun 
life as the subtitle of a moving picture. 

The scene of the drama is laid in 
Spain, chiefly for the purpose, it would 
appear, of permitting the men of the 
cast to wear flat-brimmed hats. The 
star makes you yearn to see her in 
something better, just as Mr. Sherman 
did. She does most likable things with 
the few brief bits of comedy she allows 
herself. In her emotional moments— 
which seem more like hours—she brings 
quite a large allowance of her movie 
technique along with her. In her big 
scene, she even sheds authentic tears. 
They are probably for the play. 

Along the lines of musical shows, 
there is practically nothing to tell of 
save “The Blue Kitten,” one of those 
things that used to be French before 
the translators got after it. Despite 
a numerous and expensive cast, con- 
taining Lillian Lorraine, Joseph Caw- 
thorne, Marion Sunshine, Douglas 
Stevenson, and Robert Woolsey, and 
a score by Rudolph Frim|, it is just like 
all those other musical shows that they 
don’t leave in their native land. All 
through the evening, you cannot shake 
off the thought that you have seen it 
before somewhere, In fact, the most 
ingenious things of the whole produc- 
tion were the mechanical tin kittens 
which a generous management pre- 
sented to its female customers on the 
opening night. 



















E were talking a while ago with one of 

our readers, a privilege we particularly 

like, and one which we make the most of 

whenever it’s offered. We liked it especially 

this time because the adroit lady knew not 

who we were, and was, therefore, not one 

little bit constrained by the courtesy which 

we have a feeling she would otherwise have 

put forth in our behalf. We more than en- 
joyed the meeting. 


HE was reading the magazine in the lobby 
of a-hotel where we awaited the arrival 
of a friend who was going to give us tea. 
And the Fates, who we've decided grin 
widely as they engineer some happenings, 
led us to the settee right next to her. As 
we unbuttoned our coat we glanced quite 
casually at what she was reading. And we're 
ready to admit that maybe we displayed 
more than the usual interest, because our 
neighbor immediately told us all about the 
story she was at the moment reading, and 
added all the reasons why she liked it, while we 
mentally—and quite spiritually—gave thanks 
that she did like it. Then we asked her all 
about the magazine and—we learned a lot 
about the thing that we're trying to do. And 
we're discontented now that we can't meet 
all of AINsLEE’s readers in a hotel lobby 
or any other place. 


UT we like, nevertheless, to talk with you 
and to hear what you think about us. 

We don’t expect you to like everything we 
do. We're trying to please a whole lot of 
people all at once, and we remember, even 
in our childhood, having sage elders remark 
that it can’t be done. We think it is possible, 
though, to please the majority of even a large 
crowd, and the best’ way to begin accom- 
plishing it is to find out what each one of the 
crowd wants most. What do you like most 
to find in a magazine? Stories, perhaps. 
After all, they have the most lasting appeal 
of any kind of periodical material. All right, 
then. What kind of stories? Whether you 
realize it or not, you have a favorite type. 
Why not, then, think it over, and when you've 
decided, sit down and tell us all about it in 
a letter? Any copy of Arnstee’s will give 
you a good basis of discussion. There may 
be things you don’t like. We'd like to know 
which they are. And we shan’t mind your 
frankness a bit, because we know from what 
readers tell us in hundreds of letters each 
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month that there are many things you 
like. 

HE novelette, “Cock Robin,” in the May# 

AINSLEE’s, is by an author who has been 

a great favorite ever since her first story) 
appeared. We have only one quarrel with © 
Beatrix Demarest Lloyd, and that is that she” 
doesn’t write nearly as much as she ought © 
to to satisfy the demand that any one of her 
stories immediately creates. In “Cock Robin,” Uf 
she has told an unusual and wholly unique 7 a 
story with inimitable charm and suspense, ~ 
And it’s an unusually generous novelette not > /! 
only in strength of its substance, but also 7 
in its length. You'll discuss this remarkable 4 (, 
story for long after you've read it. And 
probably you'll do what so many of our) 
readers do each day, write for extra copies 
to send to your friends because you realize a 
they oughtn’t miss it. : 


iw 


N the May AINSLEE’s, too, you'll find am@ 
other installment of Margaret Pedler’s™ 
great novel, “The Moon Out of Reach,” 
For ourselves here in the office we can only 
say that we're glad we've read the whole 
tale, because we'd be sitting on the edges 
of our chairs, avariciously awaiting the next 
installment if we hadn’t. Winston Bouvé has 
written for us a really unusual two-part 
story called “Peril.” It’s the sort of a tale 
that seldom happens. It’s modern at its very 
core, and therefore vital. Jacqueline Herron 7 
was the charming daughter of a family. 
whose fortune had declined while its social 
ambition continued to soar. And. all the 
success that her forbears had striven for 
was crystallized in her. She might now 
marry whom she chose among many who | 
sought her hand. And she took the highest 
bidder. ~“Vhy? 
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HE first story of a well-established author® 
whose work will hereafter appear iff 

this magazine is also in the May numb 
It is called “Clonmoyle Returns” and has 
same outstanding value as fiction and as lity 
erary workmanship that makes this aw 
hailed among critics as a real writer. Beat 
trice Ravenel, whose inclusion in the @ 
Henry Memorial volume is but one of they 
real recognitions she has enjoyed, is to ap 
pear regularly in Arnstee’s hereafter. Yo 
are going to like her stories even more thafl 
you can anticipate. “Watch for them. 
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Electrical Exper Earn 
$3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Get out of the small-pay, hard-work class. Earn $12 to $30 a day as an Electrical 
Expert. You can doit. Trained Electrical Men are needed everywhere at the 
Mon need tools, mate- highest salaries. The opportunities for advancement are the greatest ever 
faland instruments to known. Even the ordinary electrician is highly paid, but you can be an Expert 
the practical work I —the man who bosses the big jobs. 
itach—these I give to 4 " . 
absolutely sirtoa | Let Me Help You to a Big-Pay Job Ageor Education Makes No Difference 
to buy. You are also I Chief ineer of the oO En gineer- ou don ave to a college man~—not even 
to use my ing Works an T know exactly what youneed & high echood es —, ares can send and 
rical Laboratories to insure your success. I guarantee to give you My El ng \i-~ ma Md 1g mp ky —_ 
Without cost, as well as that knowledge. In a few short months I can v h = ~~ | is the + simple, it 
ny students employ. fit you to hold down one of the finest paying A training by in Soe a 
you =) job. jobs in the world. Ithasdozensof successful featuresnever before 
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Money-Back Earn Extra Money While You Learn . elite = 

iarantes Learn right in your own home without losing Mail CouponforMy Book “Vital Facts 
Restehe no risk when you an hours time the work you donow. In Let me send you my big free book of “ Vital 
formy Course, Un- fact early in mycourseIshow youhowtomake Facts”—lJet me tell: you more about how you 
er, bond, f guarante extra money doing spare timeelectrical work. canjump from a“ by “ 1? tOb— 
u . a regular mans size job that pays $70to 
a week. Fill out and mail the cou- 

pon NOW before you turn this page. 

L.L.COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Dept. 434, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
ee a 
L.L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
j Chicago Engineering Works 
Dept. 434, (2150 Lawrence Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


4 Dear Sir: Send at once Jonmuie Len, 

80! ur Big Book of “Vital Facts,” 

(4 and full particulars of your Free Outfit 

‘a Course—all fully pre- 
‘e paid without obligation on my part. 
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WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’? package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of apes Stenatactgs cf Manes of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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500 out of 500 
The remarkable performance of 
T. K. Lee with a Stevens rifle 


Using a Stevens rifle, in an N. R.A. 
individual championship match, Mr. 
Lee hung up the clean score of 500— 
or fifty perfect bull’s-eyes, 


But not content, he continued shooting for 
a record, and ran 48 additional bull’s-eyes be- 
fore dropping into a nine. This gave a record 
score of 98 straight, perfect bull’s-eyes. 


Every Stevens rifle or shotgun has this built- 
in accuracy that was behind the skill of Mr. Lee. 


The secret is in the barrel 


Stevens uses a special process, slow scraping 
system of reaming. the final boring cutting a 
depth of only +495 of an inch. 

It’s a slow method of rifling a barrel; it takes long, 
painstaking work. But when it’s finished the barrel is 
accurate. No flaws, no protruding hard spots. Don’t 
forget that. 

After being bored and rifled, every Stevens barrel 
goes through an intricate polishing process. This gives 
a finish which repels pitting and leading, and retains 
permanently itg original accuracy. 


You economize three ways on a Stevens 


Remember this : when you buy a Stevens, you get the 
last word in accuracy; you get a gun that will last a life- 
time; and you get that gun at an exceptionally low price. 


Stevens manufactures a complete line of small bore 
rifles and shotguns of every description. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting cat- 
alog describing in detail our complete line. Address: 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Department C102, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
Owned and operated by the 


Savage Arms Corporation, Executive and Export 
Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


The famous Stevens Guarantee 

Every firearm turned out by the Stevens 
Arms Co. has attached a tag on which is 
printed the Stevens guarantee. This tag is 
your insurance tor Stevens quality and work- 
manship. Read carefully this guarantee. 
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Bud Cigarett 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of selected Pure 
Tobacco, with a distinctive blend which is 

ated by smokers of discrimination and tast 
Bud Cigarettes securely packed in Mahogany 
Boxes. Send us $2.00 (post office, express 
order or check) for a box of 100. Sent postp 
any address. The Bud Cigarette Company, 2B 
Street, New York City. E 
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\ Are You Satis! 
ee With Life? 


Do YOU possess everything you , 
MONEY — POSITION — FRIENDS — PROSPE 
INDEPENDENCE? If not—WHY NOT? 


The Mystic Road to Su 

opens up to you an UNDREAMED.OF F 
OF POSSIBILITIES. 
Send TODAY for descriptive matter ABSO 
FREE and WITHOUT OBLIGATION ON 
PART. WRITE TODAY. on 

INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS SUCCESS" 
303 E. 55th St. CHICAGO, fi 








‘Stop Snufflin 


Get rid of nasty Catarrh. Stop 
hawking, spitting and coughing. You 
born. with that disgusting disease. 
acquired it because your Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, and all other organs desig 
eliminate waste matter are not fw 
properly. Now your vitality is faill 
tongue is coated, your breath is foul 
Nose, Throat, Lungs and every 
your body are loaded with Catarrh 
Don’t waste your time and money © 
and drugs, sprays and washes, 
powders. These can never help you. 
only way to gain relief is to drive. out 
waste matter and build up your 

f it-—-through Nature’s Laws. 
STRONGFORTISM—The Modern 
Health Promotion will rebuild and 
every part of your body and aid 
forever banishing Catarrh and all q 
ments. | guarantee it. i‘ 
Mention the subjects on which you Walle 
cial information and send with 10c for 
age, ete., on my “Practical Talk on © 
and my free book, “Promotion and ~ 
tion of Health, Strength and Mental 
Send for them Right Now. Wa 
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Don’t Wear 
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Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
felieves rupture, will be sent on 
trial No obnoxious springs or 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
1 Has pe gutomatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
4 pe broken parts together as you would a broken 
b. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheep. Sent 
trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents, 
g and measure blanks mailed free. Send 
fame and address today. 
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The wonderful, im proved 
ticon has now enabled 
nearly 500,000 deaf people to 
. Weare sure it will do 
the same for you; are so hestatety certain of it that 
‘We are eager to send you th 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for your 
free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no reserva- 
tion to this offer. Our confidence in the present 
Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly take 
all the risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The new A has improv ts and p 

features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the New Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1442 Candler Bldg. 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 








DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


One Year to Pay ; 


Diamond Prices Smashed 
to Less Than Cash Prices j 


Amazing money-saving prices on 
Finest quality Genuine Diamonds, 
W and Jewelry. DIAMOND 
RINGS $14.85 and pp: _ Wrist Watches 
WS up. Men’s Elgin and Waltham 
atches $28.75 up. \ 
Get DeLuxe Catalog FREE.' Explains 
easiest credit Ti and Money Back 
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BRUSHES 


For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long 
wearing, perfect working. Exten- 


sive assortment,—every brush 
needed for home life. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
wargest in the World 














re! $60—$200 a week. Free Samples GOLD 
No experience necessary. Big demand. 
LIBERAL OFFER TO GENERAL AGENTS 
“I om, beer, zn with the MORLEY 
cE ON Itis invisible, weight- 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
ne Morley Phone for the 
the eyes. Write for Free Book'et 
containing testimonials 
tells how and why the MORL LEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
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SIGN LETTERS for store fronts and office 
METALLIC LETTER CO., 433T N. CLARK ST., _ CHICAGO 
cuatasae. inexpensive 
users al! over the oe: 
one hundred thousand sold. 


sae FESS <s 
windows. Anyone can put them on. 
DONT SHOUT” 
No metal, wires nor rubber, Can 
is to the ears what giasses are to 
b 
describes causes of deaf 
MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, 
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Two. Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pve. 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business er, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose eral know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythe lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, givin 
zou, all the essentials that form the foundation of practic: 

usiness. It will prepare you Ly = hold your own where 
competitions is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 

ty but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show ~h. how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost you a single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will Ct Fp return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
oolately satisfied. What fairer offer can we onal you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing a DP. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dest. H-44, Drexel Ave.and 58th St., Chicago 
Expia.n pow I can qualify for position checked: 

«-- Architect $5,000 to $15,000]... .Lawyer 95,00 ,000 to $16,000 
o+- Building Comtrastor 6 6. $10,000 ill Mechanical Pe soe to $10,000 
...Antomobile neer bed 

$4,000 te $10,000 
--. Automobile ees 84,000}"* 
«+. Civil Engineer & 00 to 816, 000}... 
.. Structural 0,000 
..-Basiness ee ahapeny o 
«Certified Pobile eo 


Dept. H-44, 








“ £4,090 to $10,000 - 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Keep the story with a Kodak 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. 
Tomorrow it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Aunt Edna 
at the wheel of her new car or Brother Bill back from college for 
the week-end or— 


There’s always another story waiting for your Kodak. 


Free at your dealer’s or from us—“At Home 
with the Kodak,’’ a well illustrated little book 
that will help in picture-making at your house. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 

















